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| Volume the First. 


MR. MAYNWARING.* * 


SIR, 

HE state of conversation and 8 in this town 
baving been long perplexed with Pretenders in both 
kinds; in order to open men's eyes against sueh abuses, 
it appeared no unprofitable undertaking to pub a 
Paper, which should: observe upon the manners of the 
pleasurable, as well as the busy part of mankind. To 
make this generally read, it seemed the most proper me- 
thod to form it by way of a letter of intelligence, con- 
sisting of such parts as might gratify the curiosity of per- 
sons of all conditions, and of each sex. But a work of 
this nature requiring time to grow into the notice of the 
world, it happened very luckily, that, a little before I bad 
resolved upon this design, a gentleman had written pre- 
dictions, and two or three other pieces in my name, which 
rendered it famous through all parts of Europe; and, 
by an inimitable spirit and humour, raised it to as high 

a pitch of reputation as it could possibly arrive at. 
{By this good fortune, the name of Isaac Bickerstaff 
ined an audience of all who had any taste of wit; and 
the addition of the ordinary occurrences of common Jour- 
nals of News brought in a multitude of other readers. 
I could not, I confess, long keep up the opinion of the 
town, that these Lucubrations were written by the same 
hand with the first works which were published under 
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my name; but, before I lost the participation of that 
author's fame, I had already found the advantage of bis 
authority, to which I owe the sudden acceptance which 
my labours met with in the world. 

The general purpose of this Paper is to expose the false 
arts of life, to pull off the disguises of cunning, vanity, 
and affectation, and to recommend a general simplicity 
in our dress, our discourse, and our behaviour. No man 
has a better judgment for the discovery, or a nobler spirit 
for the contempt of all imposture, than yourself; which 
qualities render you the most proper patron for the au- 
thor of these Essays. In the general, the design, how- 
ever executed, has met with so great success, that there 
is hardly a name now eminent among us for power, wit, 
beauty, valour, or wisdom, which is not subscribed for 
the encouragement of these volumes. This is, indeed, an 
honour, for which it is impossible to express a suitable 
gratitude; and there is nothing could be an addition to 
the pleasure I take in it but the reflection, that it gives 
me the most conspicuous occasion I can ever have, of 
subscribing myself, Sir, 

Your most obliged, most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 
ISAAC BICKERSTAFF. 
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Volume the Second. 


— — 
10 


EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGUE, 
, ESQ.* 
SIR, 


Wuen 1 send you this volume, I am rather to make 
you a request than a Dedication. I must desire, that if 


® Second son of the Hon. lady Wortley Montague, and gramdison. of 
Edward Montague, the first earl of Sandwich. 
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you think: fit to throw away any moments on it, you 
would not do it after reading those excellent pieces with 
which you are usually conversant. The images which you 
will meet with here, will be very faint after the perusal 

of the Greeks and Romans, who are your ordinary com- 
panions. I must confess I am obliged to you for the taste 
of many of their excellences, which I had not observed 
until you pointed them to me. I am very preud that 
there are some things in these papers which I know you 
pardon ;* and it is no small pleasure to have one’s labours 
suffered by the judgment of a man, who so well under- 
stands the true charms of eloquence and poesy. But I 
direct this address to you; not that I think I ean enter. 
tain you with my writings, but to thank you for the new 
1 have, from your conversation, in those of other 


May you enjoy.a long continuance of the true. relish 
of the happiness heaven has bestowed upon you! I knew 
not how to say a more affectionate thing to you, than 
to wish that you may be always what you are; and that 
you may ever think, as I know you new do, that you have 
a much larger fortune than you want. I am, Sir, your 
most obedient, and most humble Servant, , 


ISAAC BICKERSTAFF. 
Volume the Third. 
TO THE’ 


RIGHT HON. W.. LORD COWPER, 
BARON OF WIN GHANA. 
MY LORD, 

Arrer having long celebrated the superior graces and 
excellences, among men, in an imaginary character, J do 

This seems to amount to a declaration that E. Wortley Montague, 
Esq. was himeclf a writer in these ie 
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myself the honour to show my veneration for trauscendent 
merit under my own name, in this address to your lord- 
ship., .The just application of those high accomplish- 
ments of which you are master, has been an advantage to 
all your fellow-subjects ; and it is from the common obli- 
gation you have laid upon all the world, that I, though 
a private, man, can pretend to be affected with, or take 
the liberty to acknowledge, your great talents and public 
virtues. 

It gives a pleasing prospect to your friends, that is to 
say, to the friends of your eountry, that you have passed 
through the highest offices, at an age when others usually 
do but form to themselves the hopes of them. They may 
expect to see you in the house of lords as: many years as 
you were ascending to it. It is our common good,, that 
your admirable eloquence can new no longer be em- 
ployed, but in the expression of your ows sentiments and 
judgment. The skilful pleader is now for ever changed 
into the just judge; which latter character your lordship 
exerts with so prevailing an impartiality, that you win 
the approbation even of those who dissent from you, and 
you always obtain favour, because you are never moved 
by it. 

This gives you a certain dignity seedling: to your pre- 
sent situation, and makes the equity, even of a lord high 
chancellor, appear but a degree towards the magnanimity 
of a peer of Great Britain. 

Forgive me, my lord, when I cannot conceal from you, 
that I shall never hereafter behold you, but I shall be- 
hold you, as lately, defending the brave and the unfor- 
tunate,* 

When we attend to your lordship engaged in a discourse, 
we cannot but reflect upon the many requisites which the 
vain-glorious speakers of antiquity have demanded in a 
man who is to excel in oratory; I say, my lord, when 
we reflect upon the precepts by viewing the example, 
though there is no excellence proposed by those rheto- 
ricians wanting, the whole art seems to be resolved inte 
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that one motive · of speaking, sincerity in the Intention. 
The graceful manner, the apt gesture, and. the assumed 
concern, are impotent helps to persuasion, in comparison 
of the honest countenance of him who utters what he 
really means. From whence it is, that all the beauties 
which others attain with labour, are in your lordship but 
the natural effects of the heart that dictates. | 

It is this noble simplicity, which makes you surpast 
mankind in the faculties wherein mankind are distin- 
guished from other creatures, reason and speech. , 

If these gifts were communicated to all men in propor- 
tion to the truth and ardour of their hearts, I should 
speak of you with the same force as you express yourself 
on any other subject. But I resist my present impulse 
as agreeable as it is to me; though, indeed, had I any 
pretensions to a fame of this kind, I should, above all 
other themes, attempt a panegyric upon my lord Cow- 
per; for the only sure way to a reputation for eloquence, 
in an age wherein that perfect orator lives, is to chooée 
an argument, upon which he himself must of Hecessity 
be silent. 

Iam, my Lord, | 
Your Lordship's most devoted, 


most obedient, and most humble servant, 
RICHARD STEELE, 


oe 9 


Polume the Fourth. 
TO THE 
RT. HON. CHA’: LORD HALIFAX. 
MY LORD, er April 7.1711. 5 


Wuen I first resolved upon doing myself this honour, 
could not but indulge a certain vanity, in dating from 
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this little covert, where I have frequently had the honour 
of your lordship's company, and received from you very 
many obligations. The elegant solitude of this place, and 
the greatest pleasures of it, I owe to its being so near 
those beautiful manors wherein you sometimes reside. 
It is not retiring from the world, but enjoying its most 
valuable blessings, when a man is permitted to share in 
your lordship’s conversations in the country. All the 
bright images which the wits of past ages have left be- 
hind them in their writings, the noble plans which the 
greatest statesmen have laid down for administration of 
affairs, are equally the familiar objects of your knowledge. 
But what is peculiar to your lordship above all the illus- 
trious personages that have appeared in any age, is, that 
wit and learning have from your example fallen into a 
Sew era. Your patronage has produced those arts, which 
sefore shunned the commerce of the world, into the ser- 
vice of life; and it is to you we owe, that the man of wit 
pas turned himself to be a man of business. The false 
delicacy of men of genius, and the objections which 
Others were apt to insinuate against their abilities for 
entering into affairs have equally vanished. And expe- 
rience has shown, that men of letters are not only qua- 
lified with a greater capacity, but also a greater integrity 
in the despatch of business. Your own studies have been 
diverted from being the highest ornament, to the highest 
use to mankind; and the capacities which would have 
rendered you the greatest poet of your age, have, to the 
advantage of Great Britain, been employed in pursuits 
which have made you the most able and unbiassed patriot. 
A vigorous imagination, an extensive apprehension, and 
a ready judgment, have distinguished you in all the illuss 
trious parts of administration, in a reign attended with 
such difficulties, that the same talents, without the same 
quickness in the possession of them, would have been 
incapable of conquering. The natural success of such 
abilities, has advanced you to a seat in that illustrious 
house, where you were received by a crowd of your rela- 
tions, Great as you are, in your honours and personal 
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qualities, I know you will forgive an humble neighbour 
the vanity of pretending to a place in your friendsbip, 
and subscribing himself, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
and most devoted servant, 
RICHARD STEELE. 


J gee 
PREFACE TO THE OCTAVO EDITION, 4710. 
— — 


In the last Tatler J promised some explanation of pas- 
sages and persons mentioned in this work, as well as some 
account of the assistances I have had in the performance. 
Ishall do this in very few words; for when a man has 
no design but to speak plain truth, he may say a great 
deal in a very narrow compass. 1 have, i in the dedication 
of the first volume, made my acknowledgments to Dr. 
Swift, whose pleasant writings, in the name of Bickerstaff, 
created an inclination in the town towards any thing that 
could appear in the same disguise. I must acknowledge 
also, that, at my first entering upon this work, a certain 
uncommon way of thinking, and a turn in conversation 
peculiar to that agreeable gentleman, rendered his com- 
pany very advantageous to one whose imagination was to 
he continually employed upon obvious and common sub- 
jects, though, at the same time, obliged to treat of them 
in a new and unbeaten method. His verses on the Shower, 
in Town, and the Description of the Morning,’ are 
instances of the happiness of that genius, which could 
raise such pleasing’ ideas upon oceasions so barren to an 
ordinary invention. 

When I am upon the house of Bickerstaff, I must not 
forget that genealogy of the family sent to me by the post, 
and written, as I since understand, by Mr. Twisden, who 
died at the battle of Mons, and has a monument in West- 
miuster-abbey, suitable to the respect which is due to his 
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wit aud his valour... There are, through the course. of the 
work, very many incidents which were written by unknown 

correspondents. Of this kind is the tale in the seeondi 
Tatler, and the epistle from Mr. Downes the promptes | 
with others which were very well received by the public. 
But I have only one gentleman, who will be nameless, to 
thank for any frequent assistance to me, which indeed it 
would have been barbarous in him to have denied to one 
with whom he has lived in an intimacy from childhood, 
considering the great ease with which he is able to de- 
spatch the most entertaining pieces of this nature. This 
good office he performed with such force of genius, bu- 
mour, wit, and learning, that I fared like a distressed 
prince, who calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid; I was 
undone by my auxiliary; when I had once called him in, 
I could not subsist without dependence on him. 

The same hand writ the distinguishing characters of 
men and women under the names of ‘ Musical Instru- 
ments,’ The Distress of the News-writers,’ The Inven- 
tory of the Play- house, and, The description of the Ther- 
mometer, which I cannot but look upon as the greatest 
embellishments of this work. | | 
_ Thus far I thought necessary to say relating to the great 
hands which have been concerned in these volumes, with 
relation to the spirit and genius of the work; and am 
far from pretending to modesty in making this acknow- 
ledgment. What a man obtains from the good opinion 
and friendship of worthy men, is a much greater honour 
than he can possibly reap from any accomplishments of 
his own. But all the credit of wit which was given me 
by the gentlemen above-mentioned, with whom I have now 

_ accounted, has not been able to atone for the exceptions 
made against me for some raillery in behalf of that learned 
advocate for the episcopacy of the church, and the liberty 
of the people, Mr. Hoadly. I mentioned this only to de- 
fend myself against the imputation of being moved rather 
by party than opinion; and, I think it is apparent. I have 
with the utmost frankness allowed merit wherever I found 
it, though joined in interests different from those for which 
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T have declared myself. When my Favonius is acknow- 
ledged to be Dr. Smalridge, and the amiable character of 
the Dean in the sixty-sixth Tatler, drawn for Dr. Atter- 
bury; I hope I need say no more as to my impartiality. 

I really have acted in these cases with honesty, and am 
concerned it should be thought otherwise ; for wit, if a 
man had it, unless it be directed to some useful end, is but 
a wanton frivolous quality ; all that one should value him- 
self upon in this kind is, that he had some honourable in- 
tention in it. 

As for this point, never hero in romance was carried 
away with a more furious ambition to conquer;giants and 
‘tyrants, than I have been in extirpating gamesters and 
duellists. And indeed, like one of those knights too, 
though I was calm before, I am apt to fly out again, 
when the thing that first disturbed me is presented to my 
imagination. I shall therefore leave off when I am well, 
and fight with windmills no more; only shall be so arro- 
gant as to say of myself, that, in spite of all the force of 
fashion and prejudice, in the face of all the world, I alone 
bewailed the condition of an English gentleman, whose 
fortune and life are at this day precarious ; while his estate 
is liable to the demands of gamesters, through a false 
sense of justice; and to the demands of duellists, through 
a false sense of honour. As to the first of these orders of 
men, I have not one word more to say of them; as to the 
latter, I shall conclude all I have more to offer against 
them, with respect to their being prompted by the fear of 
shame, by applying to the duellist what I think Dr. South 
says somewhere of the liar, ‘ He is a coward to man, and 

a bravo to God,” 
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No. 1.] Tuesday Apri 12, 1709. 
: Es ve 
-  Quicquid agant nomines - ; 
- nostri est farrago libeul. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’ er men do, or say, or think, or dreau, \ 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. my P. 


NHOUGH the other papers, which are publiched for the 

use of the good peaple of Engleud, have certainly 

very whelesome effecta, and are laudable in their particular 
kinds, they do not seem to come up to the main design of 
such narrations; which, I humbly presume, should be prin- 
cipally intended for the use of politic persons, who are so 
public-spirited as. to negleet their own affairs to look into 
transactions of state. Now these gentlemen, for the most 
part, being persons of strong zeal and weak intellects, ix is 
both a charitable and necessary work to offer something 
whereby such worthy and, well-affected. members of the 
eommonwealth may be, jastructed, after their reading, 
what to think; which shall be the end and purpose of this 
my paper, wherein I shall from time to time report and> 
eonsider all matters of what kind soever that shall occur 
to me, and publish such my advices and reflections every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday in the week, for the con- 
venience of the post. I resolve to have something which 
may be of entertainment to the fair-sex, in honour of whom, 
I have invented the title of this paper. I therefore earnestly 
desire all persons, without distinction, to take it in for 
the present, gratis, and 5 at the price of one 

Vol. I. 
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penny, forbidding all hawkers to take more for it at their 
peril. And I desire all persons to consider, that I am ata 
very great charge for proper materials for this work, as 
well as that, before I resolved upon it, I had settled a 
correspondence in all parts of the known and knowing 
world. And forasmuch as this globe is not trodden upon by 
mere drudges of business only, but that men of spirit and 
genius are justly to be esteemed as considerable agents 
in it, we shall not, upon a dearth of news, present you 
with musty foreign edicts, or dull proclamations, but shall 
divide our relation of the passages which occur in action 
or discourse throughout this town, as well as elsewhere, 
under such dates of places as may prepare you for the 
matter you are to expect, in the following manner. 

All accounts of gallantry, pleasure, and entertain- 
ment, shall be under the article of White’s Chocolate- 
house; poetry, under that of Will's Coffee-house ; + 
learning, under the title of Grecian; foreign and do- 
mestic news, you will have from Saint James's Coffee- 
house; and what else I have to offer on any other subject 
shall be dated from my own Apertment. | 

** I once more desire my reader to consider, that as I 
cannot keep an ingenious man to go daily to Will’s under 
twopence each day, merely for his charges; to White's 
under sixpence ; nor to the Grecian, without allowing him 
some plain Spanish, to be as able as others at the learned 
table; and that a good observer cannot speak with even 
Kidney || at Saint James's without clean linen; I say, 
these considerations will, I hope, make all persons willing 
to comply with i my h a (when my 3 stock 


* White’s Chocobas-oies was. fen ott the. west aide of St. A 
atreet. 

t “ Will’s Coffee-house was on 1 the north side of Russel-street, Covent. 
garden, where the wits of that time uséd to ‘assemble, and where e 
had, when he lived, been aceustomed to preside.” : 

Johnsons Lives,“ &c. vol. iv. p. 15. 8vo. elt. 1781. 

1 Tue Grecian was, and still is, in Devereux-court in the Strand; pro- 
bably the most ancient coffee- house in or abyat London. In 1652, an 
English Tarkey-merchant brought home with Dim: Greek 3 whe 
first pponed a house for making and selling cofit, 

§ Kidney was one of the waiter’s at S. James's Coffte house, 


— 
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is exhausted) of a penny a-piece ; especially since they are 
sure of some proper amusement, and that it is impossible 
for me to want means to entertain them, having, besides 
the force of my own parts, the power of divination, aud 
that I can, by casting a figure, tell you all that will hap- 
pen before it comes to pass. 

“But this last faculty I shall use very sparingly, and 
speak but of few things until they are passed, for fear of 
divulging matters which may offend our superiors.” * 


White's Chocolate-house, April 7. 


The deplorable condition of a very pretty sentlemaity: 
who walks here at the hours when men of quality first 
appear, is what is very much lamented. His history is, that 
on the nioth of September, 1705, being in his one-and- 
twentieth year, he was washing his teeth at a tavern win- 
‘dow in Pall-Mall, when a fine equipage passed by, and in 
it a young lady who looked up at him; away goes the 
coach, and the young gentleman pulled off his night-cap, 
and instead of rubbing his gums, as he ought to do, out 
of the window until about four of the clock, sits him 
down and spoke not a word until twelve at night; after 
which, he began to enquire if any body knew the lady? 
The company asked what lady ? ? but he said no more, 
until they broke up at six in the morning. All the 
enguing winter he went from church to church every 
Sunday, and from play-bouse to play-house every night 
in the week; but could never find the original of the 
picture whieh dwelt in his bosom. In a word, his atten- 
tion to any thing but his passion was utterly gone. He 
‘has lost all the money he ever played for, and been con- 
-fated in every argument he has entered upon, since the 
moment he first saw her. He is of a noble family, has 
naturally a very good air, and is of a frank, honest tem- 
per; but this passion has so extremely mauled him, that 
his features are set and uninfurmed, and his whole visage 
is deadened by a long absence of thought. He never ap- 


© The same introduction was prefixed to No. 2, and No. 3. 
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pears in any alaerity but when raised by wine ; at which 
time he is sure to come ‘hither. and throw away a great 
deal of wit on fellows who have no sense farther than just 
to observe, that our poor lover has most understanding 
when he is drunk, and is least in his senses, when he.is 
sober.” „5 cee ee 
The reader is desired to take notice of the article from 
this place, from time to time, for. I design to be very ex- 
act in the progress this unhappy gentleman makes, which 
may be of great instruction to all who ac{ually are, or 
who ever shall be in love. e 


Wills Coffee-house, April 8. ; 

On Thursday last was acted, for the benefit of Mr. Bet- 
terton, the celebrated comedy ealledd Love for Love: + 
Those excellent players, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
and Mr. Dogget, though not at present concerned in the 
house, acted on that occasion.’ There has not been known 
so great a coneourse of persons of distinction as at that 
time; the stage itself was covered with gentlemen and 
ladies, and when the curtain was drawn, it discovered even 
there, à very splendid audience. This unusual encourage- 
ment, which was given to a play for the advantage of 
80 great an aetor, gives an undeniable instance, that the 
true. relish. for manly entertainments and rational plea- 
sures is not wholly lost. All the parts were acted to per- 
fection: the actors ‘were careful of-their carriage, and no 
ene was guilty of the affectation to insert wittieisms of his 
own; but à due respect was had to the audience for en- 
couraging this accomplished player. It is not now doubted 
but plays will · revive, and take their usual place in the 
opinion of persons of wit and merit, notwithstanding their 
late apostaey in favour of dress and sound: This place 
is very much altered since Mr. Dryden frequented it; 
where you used to see songs, epigrams, and satirrs. in the 
„Edward Lord Viscount Hinchinbroke, mentioned aiterwarfls under 
the name of wee He died in the life time of his father, Oct. 3, 1722. 


See No. 5, and No. 
+ By Congreve. Published in quarto, 1695. 
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bands of every man you met, you have now only a pack 
of cards; and instead of the cavils about the turn of the 

expression, the elegance of the style, and the like, the 
learned now dispute only about the truth of the game. 
But bowever the company is altered, all have shewn a 
great respeet for Mr. Betterton;. and the very gaming 
part of this hause have been so touched with a sense of 
the uncertainty of human affairs (which alter with them. 
selves every moment), that in this gentleman, they pitied 
Mark Authony of Rome, Hamletof Denmark, Mithridates 
of Pontus; Theodosius of Greeee, and Henry the Eighth of 
Eugland. It is well. known, he- bas been; in the condition 
of each of those illustrieus. personages for. several hours 
together, and bebaved himself. in those high ‘stations, in 
all the changes of the scene, with suitable dignity. For 
these reasons, we intend to repeat this late favour to him 
on a proper occasion, lest he, who. can instruct us so well 
in personating feigned sorrews, should be lost to us by suf- 
fering under real ones.“ The town is at present in very 
great expectation of. seeing a comedy now in rehearsal, 
which. is the twenty-fifth prodaetioii of my honoured 
friend Mr. Thomas D'Urfey; who, ‘hesides his great abi- 
lities in the dramatic, has a peculiay:talent in the lyrie 
way of writing, and that witha manner wholly new and 
unknown to the ancient Groeks and Remans, wherein be 

in but faiutly imitated in the. . of the pais 
lala operas ee eh ‘ 


J 
St. James's Wee Reute, Avril Il. 


Letters from the Hague of thé sixteetith’ say, that major- 
general Cadogan was gone to Brussels, with ordérs to dis- 
perse proper instructions for assembling the whole force 
of the allies in Flanders in the beginning of the next 


Thomas Betterton, jnetly esteemed 5 Roscius o his age, was born 
ia 1, ore std ‘the stage id 6, and continued on it with great ro- 
19d. ße more u vearg He, died April 28, 1710, 

iner rd öfiets, e. quarto, 1709, his twenty-seventh prodne- 
tion, according to the list of his plays in Biog. Dram. See Tat. No. 11. 
and note; and No. 43. 
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month. The late offer concerning peace were made in 
the style of persons who think themselves upon equal 
terms; but the allies have so just a sense of their present 
advantages, that tbey will not admit of a treaty, except 
France offers what is more suitable to her present condi- 
tion. At the same time, we make preparations as if we 
were alarmed by a greater force than that which we are 
carrying into the field. Thus this point seems now to be 
argued sword in hand. This was what a great general 
alluded to, when being asked the names of those who 
were to be plenipotentiaries for the ensuing peace, he 
answered with a serious air, “ There are about an hundred 
thousand of us. Mr. Kidney, who has the ear of the great - 
est politicians that come hither, tells me, there is a mail. 
come in to-day with letters, dated Hague, April the nine- 
teenth, N.S. which say, a design of bringing part of our 
troops into the field, at the latter end of this month, 
is now altered to a resolution of marching towards the 
eamp about the twentieth of the next. Prince Eugene. 
was then returned thither from Amsterdam. He sets out 
from Brussels on Tuesday: the greater number of the 
general officers at the Hague, have orders to go at the 
same time. The squadron at Dunkirk consists of seven 
vessels. There happened the other day, in the road of 
Scheveling, an engagement between a privateer of Zee- 
land and one of Dunkirk. The Dunkirker, carrying 
thirty-three pieces of cannon was taken and brought into 
the Texel. It is said, the courier of Monsieur Rouille 1s 
returned to him from the court of France. Monsieur Ven- 
dosme, being re-instated in the favour of the dutchess of 
Burgundy, is to command in Flanders. 

Mr. Kidney added, that there were letters of the seven- 
teenth from Ghent, which give an account that the enemy 
had formed a design to surprise two battalions of the al- 
lies which lay at Alost; but those battalions received ad- 
‘vice of their march, and retired to Dendermond. Lieu- 
tenant-general Wood appeared on this occasion at the 


The duke of Marlborough. 
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head of five thousand foot, and one thousand horse; upon 
which, the enemy withdrew without making any farther 
attempt. 


From my own Apartment. 


I am sorry I am obliged to trouble the public with so 
much discourse: upon a matter which I at the very first 
mentioned as a trifle, viz. the death of Mr. Partridge, * 
under whose name there is an almanack come out for 
the year 1709; in one page of which, it is asserted by- 
‘the said John Partridge, that he is still living; and not 
only so, but that he was also living some time before, and 
even at the instant when J writ of his death. I have in 
“another place, and in a paper by itself, sufficiently con- 
vitieed this man that he is dead, and, if he has any shame, 
1 do net doubt but that by this time he owns it to all 
‘his acquaintance ; for though the legs and arms and whole 
“body of that man may still appear, and perform their ani- 
-mal functions; yet since, as I have elsewhere observed, 
‘his art is gone, the man is gone. I am, as I said, con- 
cerned that this little matter should make sv much noise; 
but since I am engaged, I take myself obliged in honour 
‘to go on in my lucubrations, and by the help of these arts, 
“of which I am master, as well as my skill in astrological 
‘speculations, I shall as I see ‘occasion, proceed to confute 
‘other dead men who pretend to be in being, although 
they are actually deceased. I therefore give all men fair 
‘warning to mend their manners; for I shall, from time 
to time, print bills of mortality; and I beg the pardon of 
all such who shall be named therein, if they who are good 
for nothing shall find themselves in Oe number of the 


Dr. Swift, in his Predietions for 1708,” foretold, that Partridge the 
almanack-maker, would infallibly die on the twenty-ninth of March, about 
eleven at night, of a raging fever. The wits resolved to support this pre- 
diction, and uniformly insisted that Partridge actually died at that time. 
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No. 2.) TRursday, April 14, 1709. 
Quicquid agunt homines 
nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 


Whate’cr men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
‘Onr motley paper seizes far u theme. P. 


Will's Onffee-house, April 13. 


Tuere bas lain all this evening on the table, the follow- 
ing poem. The subject of it being matter very useful for 
families, I thought it deserved to be considered, and made 
more, public... The turn the poet gives it, is very happy; 
but the §oundatian is from a real accident which happened 
among my acquaintance. A young gentleman of a great 
estate fell dagperately in love with a. great beauty of very 
high quality, but as ill-natured as long flattery and an 
-habitual. self- will, cauld make her. However, my young 
Spark ventyres.upoa.her like a man of quality, without 
being acquainted. with ber, or having ever saluted ber un- 
til it was a-crime to kiss any woman else, uty isa 
thing which palls: with possession ; and the ch of this 
lady soon wanted the support of good-humour and com- 
placency :of, manners. Upon this, my spark flies to the 
bottle for relief from-satiety.. She disdains him for being 
tired with that for, which all men envied bim; and be 
never came home, but it was Was there no cot that 
would stay. longer? would any man living but you? did 
I leave all the- world -for this usage?” to which, he. 
„Madam, split me, you“ are. very impertinent l“, In. a 
word, this match, was, wedlock in its most terrible ap- 
pearances. Abe, at laat, weary of railing..to no pugpose, 
applies to a good uncle, who gives her a bottle -be::pre- 
tended he had bought of Mr. Partridge the conjurer.— 
This, said be, I gave ten guineas for. ‘The virtue 
of the enchanted liquor (said he that sold it) is such, that 
if the woman you marry proves a scold (which it. seems 
my dear niece is your misfortune; as it was your good 
mother’s before you) let her hold three spoonfuls in her 
mouth for a full half hour after you come home—” But I 
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find I am not in 1 for telling a tale, and nothing i in 
nature is so uograceful as story-telling against the grain. 
therefore take it as the author has given it you. 


THE MEDICINE. 


A Tate—for the Ladies. 

Miss Molly, a fam’d toast, was fair and young, 

Had wealth and charms—but then she had a tongue t 
From morn to night th’ eternal larum run, ö 
Which often lost those hearts her eyes had won. 

Sir John was smitten, and confess'd his flame, 

Sigh’d out the usual time, thea wed the dames 
Possess’, he thought, of every joy of life 

But hia dear Molly prov'd a very wife. 

Excess of fondness «lid in time decline, 

Madam lov'd money, and the knight lov’d wine. 
From whence some petty discord would arise, 

As, “ You're a fool “and, You are mighty wise P’ 

Though he and all the world allow’d her wit, 

Her voice was shrill, and rathér lond than sweet ; . 
When she began—for hat and sword he'd c ill, 
Then after a fnint k ias.—ery, “ Bye, dear Moll I 
Supper and friends expect me at the Rose. 

4 And, what Sir John, you'll get your asnal dose! 
Go, stink of smoke, and guzzle nasty wine; 
Sore, neve virtuons love was ns'd like mine !” 

Oft as the watchful bell-man march’d his ronnd, 
Ata fresh bottle gay Sir John he found. 

By four. the knight wonld get his business done, 

And only then reel’d off, because alone; 

Fall well he knew the dreadful storæi to come, 

Pat, arm’d with Bonrdeanx, he dnrst venture home, 
My lady with her tongue was still prepar'd, 

She rattled loud, and he impatient heard: 

“ "Tis a fine hour! In a sweet pickle made! 

And this, Sir John, is every day the trade. 

Here I sit moping all the live-long night, 

Devour'd with spleen, and stranger to delight ; 

"Till morn sends staggering home a drunken beast 

Resolv’d to break my heart, as well as rest.“ 

% Hey ! hoop?! d’ye hear my damn’d obstreperous spouse, 
What, can’t you find one bed about the house 3° : 
Wid that perpetual clack lie never still? . 
That rival td the softness of a mill! 

Some cotch and distant room mut be my choice, 
Where I may sleep ancars’d. with wife aml noise.” 

Long this uncomfortable life they led, 

With snarling meals, and each a sep’rate bed. 
To an old uncle oft she woald complain, 
Beg his advice, and scarce from tears refrain. 
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Ola Wisewood smok’é the matter as it was, 


« Cheer up! cried he, and I’ll remove the cause. 
A wond’rous spring within my garden flows, 

Of sovereign virtue, chiefly to compose 

Domestic jars, and matrimonial strife, 

The best elixir t appease man and wife ; 

Strange are th’ effects, the qualities divine, 

Tis water call’d, bat worth its weight in wine. 

1f in his sullen airs Sir John should come, 

Threg.spoonfuls take, hold im your month—then mum, 

Smile, and look pleas’d, when he shall rage and scold, 

Still in your mouth the healing cordial hold 

One month this sympathetic med’cine try’d, 

He'll grow a lover, you a happy bride. 

But, dearest niece, keep this grand secret close, 

Or every prattling hussy Il beg a dose.” 
A water-dottle’s brought for her relief; 

Not Nants could sooner ease the lady’s grief: 

Her busy thoughts are on the trial bent, 


And, female like, impatient for th’ event! 


‘Fhe bonny knight reels home exceeding clear, 
Prepar’d for clamour and domestic war: 


Entering, he ories,—* Hey ! where’s our thunder fled . 


No hurricane! Betty 's your lady dead?” 
Madam, aside, an ample moathful takes, 
Court’sies, looks kind, but not a word she speaks ; 
Wondering, he star’d, scarcely his eyes believ'd, 


But found his ears agreeably deceiv'd. 


Why, how now, Molly, what's the crotchet now “. 
She smiles, and answers only with « bow. 
Then clasping lier about—* Why, let me die! 
These night-cloaths, Moll, become thee mightily !” 
With that he sigh’d, her hand began to press, 
And Betty calls, her lady to undress. 
6 Nay, kiss me, Molly,—for I’m much inclin’d.” 
Her lace she cots, to take him in the mind. 
Thus the fond pair to bed enamonr’d went, 
The lady pleas’d, and the good knight content. 

For many days these fond endearments past, 
The reconciling bottle fails at last ; 
*T was usd and gone,—Then midnight storms arose, 
And looks and words the anion discompose, 
Her coach is order’d, and poet-haste she flies 


To beg her unele for some fresh supplies, 


Transported does the strange effects relate, 
Her knight’s conversion, and her happy state! 


4 Why, niece,” says he,“ 1 pr’ythee apprehend, 


The water’s water—be thyself thy friend; 

Sach beanty would the coldest husbanf warm, 
But your provoking tongue andoes the charm: 
Be silent and complying.—You’ll soon find,. „ 
Sir John withont a med’cine will be kind.“ 


No. 2. 
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St. James's Coffeehouse, April 13. 


Letters from Venice say, the disappointment of their 
expectation to see his Danish majesty has very muth dis- 
quieted the court of Rome. -Our last advices frum Ger- 
many inform us that the minister of Hanover has urged 
the council at Ratisbone to exert themselves in behalt 
of the common cause, and taken the liberty to say, that 
the dignity, the virtue, the prudence of his electoral high- 
ness, his master, were called to the head of their affairs in 
vain, if they thought fit to leave him naked of the proper 
means to make those excellencies useful for the honour 
and safety of the empire. They write from Berlin of the 
thirteenth, O. S. that the true design of general Fleming's 
visit to that court was to insinuate, that it will be for the 
mutual interest of the king of Prussia and king Augustus 
to enter into a new alliance; but that the ministers of 
Prussia are not inclined to his sentiments. We hear from 
Vienna, that his imperial, majesty has expressed great 
satisfaction in their. high mightinesses having communi- 
cated to him the whole that has passed in the affair of a 
peace. Though there have been practices used by the 
agents of France, in all the courts of Europe, to break the 
good understanding of the allies, they have had no other 
effect, but to make all the members concerned in the al- 
liance more doubtful of their safety, from the great offers 
of the enemy. The emperor is roused by this alarm, and 
the frontiers of all the French dominions are in danger 
of being insulted the ensuing campaign. Advices from all 
parts confirm, that it is impossible for France to find a way 
to obtain so much eredit as to gain any one potentate of 
the allies, or conceive any hope for safety from other pros- 
From my own Apartment, April 13. 

I find it of very great use, now I am setting up for a 
writer of news, that I am an adept in astrological specu- 
tations ; by which means, I avoid speaking of things which 

may offend great persons. But, at the same time, I must 
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not prostitute the liberal sciences so far, as not to utter 
the truth in cases which do immediately concern the good 
ef my native country. I must, therefore, contradict what 
Aas been so assuredly reported by the news-writers of Eng, 
land, that France is in the most deplorable condition, and 
that ‘their people die in great multitudes. I will thereforg 
et the world know, that my correspagdent by the way 
of Brussels, informs me upon his honour, that the gentle; 
man who writes the gazette of Paris, and ought to know 
as well as any man, has told him, that ever, since the 
king has been past his sixty-thicd year, or grand, climagy 
teric, there has not died one man of the French natigg 
who was younger than his, majesty, except.a very few. wha 
were taken suddenly near the village of Hackstet in Ger, 
many; and some more who were straitened for lodging at 
a place galled Ramilies, and died oy the road to Ghent and 

There are also other things, given ont. by. the 
allies, which are shifts below a conquering nation to. make 
use of. Among others, it. is said there is a general mus, 
muring among the people of France, though at. the same. 
time, all my letters agree, that there ig so good. an under: 
standing among them, that (here is not ope morsel carried 
out of any market in the kingdom but what is delivered 
upon credit. | ! 


„„ „„ 
No.s. Saturday, April 16, 1709, 
: Quicquid agunt homines 


nostri est farrago libelli, Juv. Sat. i. 85, 66. 


Whate’e er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 5 
Our motley paper, seizes sa its theme. ö P. 


eT date ; 
| ul. Ciffee-house, Apna, 
THis 8 the comedy called the Country Wife, was 
acted in Drury- lane, for the benefit of Mrs. Bignell. The 
part which gives name to 8 Play was ‘Performed by her- 


tenis ao & at 225 
4 An 8 compliment to ‘the. poke. of 3 . 
Steele insinuatcs, so reduced the French, that they had now, neither more 
young men to go to war, nor more ready money to carry to market. 


¢ 
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Fart whieh gives name to the play was performed by her- 
self. Through the whole action she made a very pretty 
figure, and exactly entered into the nature of the part, 
Her husband, in the drama, is represented to be one of 
these debauchees who run through the vices of the town, 
and believe when they think fit, they can marry and settle 
at their ease. His own knowledge of the iniquity of the 
age, makes him choose a wife wholly ignorant of it, and 
place his security in her want of skill to abuse him. The 
poet on many occasions, where the propriety of the eha- 
racter will admit of it, insinuates, that there is no de- 
fence against vicef but the contempt of it: and has, in 
the natural ideas of an untainted innocent, shown the 
gradual steps to ruin and destruction which persons of 
cpadition run into, without the help of a good education 
to form their conduct. «The torment of a jealous cox comb, 
which arises from his own false. maxims, and the aggrava-. 
tion of his pain, by the very words in which he sees her 
innocence, makes a very pleasant and instructive satire.. 
Fhe character of Horner, and the design of it, is a good 
representation of the age in which that comedy was writ» 
ten ; at which time, love and wenching were the business, 
of life, and the gallant manner of pursuing women was 
the best recommendation at court: To this only, itis to. 
be imputed, that a gentleman of Mr. Wycherly‘s character 
and sense, condescends to represent the insults done to 
the honour of the bed, without just reproof; but to have 
n a man of probity with regard to such considerations 

had been a monster, and a poet had at that time discovered 
hia want of knowing the manners of the court he lived in, 
ee character in his fine gentleman, as he would 
his ignorance by drawing a vicieus one to please the 
present audience. Mrs. Bignell did her part very happily, 
and had a certain grace in her rusticity, which gave us 
hopes of seeing her a very skilful player, and in some 
parts, supply our loss of Mrs. Verbruggen. I cannot be 
ol the same opinion with my friends and fellow-labourers, 
the Reformers of Manners, in their severity towards plays; 
but must allow, that a good play, acted before a well- 

Vol. I. C 
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bred audience, must raise very proper incitements to good 
behaviour, and be the most quick and most prevailing 
method of giving young people a turn of sense and breed 
ing. But as I have set up for a weekly historian, I resolve 
to be a faithful one; and therefore take this public oceasion 
tw admonish a young nobleman, who came flustering into 
the box last night, and let him know how much all his 
friends were out of countenance for him. The women sat 
in terror of-hearing something that should shock their mo- 
desty, and all the gentlemen in as much pain out of com- 
passion to the ladies, and perhaps resentment for the in- 
dignity which: was offered in coming into their presence in 
so disrespectful.a manner. Wine made him say nothing 
that was rude, therefore he is forgiven, upon condition he 
never will hazard his offending more in this kind. As I 
‘just now hinted, I own myself of the “ Society for Refor- 
mation of Manners.” * We have lower instruments than 
those. of the family of Bickerstaff, for punishing great 
crimes and exposing the abandoned. Therefore, as I de- 
sign to have notices from all public assemblies, I shall 
take upon me only indecorums, improprieties, and negli- 
gences, in such as should give us better examples. After 
this declaration, if a fine lady thinks fit togiggle at church, 
or a great beau come in drunk to a play, either shalt be 
sure to hear of it in my ensuing paper; fur, merely: as a 
well-bred man, -I‘cannot bear these enormities. ea 
After the play, we naturally stroll to this coffee-house, 
in hopes of meeting some new poem or other entertain: 
ment among the men of wit and pleasure, where there is 
a dearth at present. But it is wonderful there should be 
so few writers, when the art is become merely mechanic, 
and men may make themselves great that way by as cer- 
tain and infallible rules as you may be a joiner ur a mason. 


ae This Society dean in 1690; $ an account of the progress made in sup- 
pressing profaneness and debauchery by its means was published yearly. 
The last account is trom Dec. 1737 to Dec. 1738. The total number cf 
persons prosecuted by this Society, in or near London, dnring these forty 
four years, is ealenlated at about 101,683,’ &c. Such as are curious, may 
see a falle accom of it, in Stow’ 8 Survey of London, edit. 1755, vol, i. 
p. 14. . , 
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There happens a good instance of this in what the haw- 
ker bas just now offered for sale, to wit, ‘ Instructions 
to Vanderbank: A Sequel to the Advice to the Poets: A 
Poem, occasioned by the glorious success of her Majesty's 
arms under the command of the Duke of Marlborough, 
the last year in Flanders.’ . Here you are to understand 
that che author; finding the poets would not take his ad- 
viee, ‘troubles himself no more about them; but has met 
with one Vanderbank,+ who works in arras, and makes 
very. good tapestry: hangings: therefore, in order to ce- 
lebrate the hero of the age, he claps together all that can 
be said of a man that makes hangings : 
‘Then artist, who does nature’s face express 
In gik and gold, and scenes of action dress: 
Ho tignr'd arras animated leave, 
Spin a bright story, or a passion weave; 
By nungliug threads, canst mingle shade and light, 
Delineate trininphs, or describe a fight 2 
Well, what shall this workman do? why, to show how 
reat an hero the poet intends, he provides him a very 
good horse: : 
Champing his foain, and bounding on the plain, 
Arch his high neck, and graceful spread his mane. 
Na as to. the intrepidity, the calm courage, the con- 
Stayt application of the hero, it is not necessary to take 
that upon yqurself: you may, in the lump, bid him you 
employ raise him as high as he can; and if he does it not, 
let him. answer for disobeying orders. ee 
. Let fame and victory in inferior sky - 
’ Haver with balanc'd wipgs, and smiling fly - 
Above his head, &c. 

A whole poem of this kind may be ready against an 
ensuing campaign, as well as a space left in the canvass of 
a piece of tapestry for the principal figure, while the under- 
parts are working; so that in effect, the adviser copies 


By Sir Richard Blackmore. See Spect. Nos. 6. 339. Tat. No. 14. con- 
tains a very proper apology for this raillery. 

? This man was inimitable in his way; no person ever represented nature 
more happily in works of tapestry. | 
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after the man he pretenqs to direct. This method should, 

methinks, encourage. young beginners; fer the invention 
is so fitted to all capacities, that by the help of it a man- 
may make a receipt for a. poem. A yqung man may ob- 
serve, that the jig of the thing is, as J said; finding aut 
all that can be said in his way whom you employ to set: 
forth your worthy. Waller and Denham had worn out 
the expedience of Advieę to a Painter: this author han 
transferred the work, and sent his Advice to the Nets; 
that ia to say, to the Turners of Verse, as he calls them. 
Well, that thought is worn out also; therefore be direets: 
his genius to the loom, and will have a new set of hangings: 
in honour of the Jast year in Flanders. I must own to you, 
I approve extremely. this invention, and it might be im- 
proved for the benefit of manufactory: as, suppose an 
ingenious gentleman should write a poem of advice to a 
Calico-printer ; do you think there is a girl in England that 
would wear any thing but the ‘Taking of Lisle,’ or, ‘The 
Battle of Oudenarde?’ They would certainly be all the 
fashion until the heroes abroad had cut out seme more 
patterns. I should fancy small skirmishes might do for 
under-petticoats, provided they had a siege for the upper. 
If our adviser were well imitated, many industrious people 
might be put to work. Little Mr. Dactile, now in the 
room, who formerly writ a song aud a half, is a week gone 
in a very pretty work, upon this hint: he is writing an 
epigram to a young virgin who knits very well (it is a 
thousand pities he is a jacobite;) but his epigram is by 
way of advice to this damsel, to knit all the actions of 
the pretender and the duke of Burgundy’s last campaign 
in the clock of a stocking. It were endless to enumerate 
the many: bands and trades that may be employed by 
poeta,:of eo useful a turn as this adviser. shall think of 
it; ands m this time ef taxes, shall consult a great ‘critic. 
emmiay ed ãn che ehstom-hause, in order to propose. what. 
tax may be proper to be put upon knives, seals, rings, 
hangings, wrdught beds, gowns, and petticoats, where any 
of these commodities bear monte: or are worked upon 
poetical grounds. 
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St. James's fes. house, April 15. 

VDottert from Turin of the third instant, N, S. inform 
us, that bis royal highness.* employs: all his: address in 
alarming the enemy, and perplexing. their, speculations. 
concerning his real designs the ensuing campaign. Con- 
tracts are entered into with the merchants of Milan for a 
great number of mules to. transport his provisions. and. 
ammunition. His royal highness has ordered the train 
of artillery to be conveyed to Susa before the twentieth of 
the next month. In the mean time, all accounts agree 
that the enemy are very backward in their preparations, 
and almost: incapable of defending themselves ‘against an 
invasion, by reason of. the · general urmurs of their own 
peoples which, they find, are na way tu be quieted but by, 
Siving chem hopes vf a, speedy péace. When these letters: 
were -degpatched: the marshall de :Theste: wan arrived at: 
Genua, where he, las taken: much. pains to keep the ,cor-' 
respondents..of the,merchanta of. France ‘in: bapes that! 
measunes Mill be. found, ut to: Support · che credit, and: 
commenge between that state and Lyons: but the late. 
dealaratian of che agents / of Monsieur Bernard, that. they: 
cannat discharge the demands made on them, hats quite: 
5 rete sages are engaged! in . of; 

„ From my e Apartment, eu is. 

It is a very natural passion in all good members of the 
conitmonweaith, to take what care they can of their fa- 
milies. Therefore, I hope the reader will forgive me, that 
I desire he would go to the play called, the Stratagem, F 
this evening, which is to be acted for the ‘benefit of my 
near kinsman, Mr. John Bickerstaff.t I protest to you, 
the gentleman has not spoken to me to desire this favour; 


@ Prinee Eugene. 

+ The, Beanx Stratagem, by G. Farquhar. Acted at the Hay-market,, 
1707. It was begun and finwhed in the course of six weeks, while the 
author laboured under the illness of which he died during the run of bis 
play. 

1 A real player of that name. 
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but I have a respect for him, as well. in regard to consan- 
guinity, as that he is an intimate friend of that famous 
and heroic actor, Mr. George Powel ; who formerly played 
Alexander the Great in all places, though hei is — grown 
#0 reserved, as to act it only on the stage.* 


— — — — n 


No. 4.J Tuesday, April 18, 1709. 
2 f N Opens agunt homines— ö de) Bas 
———— nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 7 
Oor motley paper seizes for its theme. F. 


. Ir is usual with persons who mount.the stage. for thie. 
eure or information of the crowd about: them, to make 
solemn professions of their being wholly disinterested in 
the pains they take for the public good At the same 
time, those very men who make hatangues in Plush dou- 
blets, and. extol their own abilities and generous inetina- 
tions, tear their lungs in vending a drug, and show no 
act of. bounty, except it be, that they lower a ‘demand of 
a crown to six, nay, to one penny. We have a contempt 
ſor such paltry barterers, and have therefore, all along 
informed the public, that we intend to give them our ad- 
vices for our own sakes, and are lahouring to make our 
lucubrations-come to some price in money, for our more 
convenient support in the service of the public. It is cer- 
tain, that many other schemes have been proposed to me; 
as a friend offered to show me a treatise he had writ, which 
he called, The whole Axt of Life; or, The Introduction 
to great Men, illustrated i in a Pack of Cards.“ But, being 
a novice at all manner of play, I declined the offer. An- 
other advised me, for want of money, to set up my coach, 
and practise physic; hut, having’ been bred a scholar, I 
feared I should not succeed that way neither, therefore, 
resolved to go on in my present project. But you are to 


A delicate antmadversion on the irregularity of Mr. Vow wel, who, about 
this time, began to sink in his reputation by abandoning himself to odranken- 
ness. 
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understand that F shall not pretend to raise a credit to this 
work upon the weight of my politic news only, but, as my 
Latin sentence in the title-page informs you, shall: take 
any thing that offers for the subject of .my discourse, 
Thus, new persons, as well as new: things; are. to come 
under ‘my consideration; as; when ‘a toast or wit is first 
pronounced such, yon shalt have the freshest ‘advice of 
their preferment, from me, with a description Of: ‘the 
beauty’s manners, and the wit's style; as also, i in whose 
places they are ‘advanced. ‘For this town is never good- 
natured enough to raise one without depressing another. 
But it is my design to avoid saying any thing of any person 
which ought justly to displease; but shall endeavour, by 
the variety of the matter and style, to give entertainment 
for men of pleasure, without: offence to those of business." 


7 


. White's Chosolate-house, April 18. fate eye 4 


Al hearts at present pant for two ladies only, who hate 
for some time engrossed the dominion of the téwn. They 
are, indeed, both exceeding charming, but différ véry 
much in their excellencies. The beauty of Clarissa is soft, 
that of Chloe piercing. When you ‘lock at Clarissa, you 
see the most exact harmony of feature, complexien, and 
shape; you find in Chloe. nothing, extraordinary in any 
one of those particulars, hut the whole woman irresistible: 
Clarissa looks languishing; Chloe killing: Clarissa never 
fails of gaining admiration ; Chloe of moving desire. The 
gazers at Clarissa are at first unconcerned, as if they were 
observing a fine picture. They ‘who behold Chloe, at the 
first glance discover transport, as if they met their dearest 
friend. These different.perfections are suitably represented 
by the last great painter Italy has sent. us, Mr. Jervas. 
Clarissa is by that skilful hand placed in a mauner that 
looks artless, and innocent of the torments she gives; Chloe 
is drawn with a liveliness that shows she is conscious of, but 
not affected with, her perfections. Clarissa is a shepherdess ; 
Chloe a country girl. I must own, the design of Chloe's 
picture shows, to me, great mastery in the painter; for 
notbing could be better imagined than the dress he has 
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given her of a straw-hat and a ribbon, to represent that 
sort of bequty which enten the heart with a, certain fan 
liarity, and. cheats. it into a belief that, it has ressived :a! 
laren as well eas an object of love. Tha foros of their dif- 
ferent beantles is seen also in the effects it makes on their 
lovers. Tbeadmirers of Chloe are eternally. gay and wells 
pleased: these of Clarissa, melancholy and thoughtfal, 
And a this pmsion always changes. the. natural man, into a. 
quite different creature from what he, was -besere, the loved 
of. Chloe: makes coxcombs; that of; Clariaa, madmeny 
There were of each kind just now in. thia room. Here w 
one that whistles, laughs, sings, and cuts capers, for love 
of Chloe. Another. has just now writ thres; lines. to ;Clen 
rissa, then taken a turn in the: garden, then. cama; back 
again, then. tere his fragment, then. called: for some, chan 
colate, then went away without it. 

Chloe has so many admirers in the house at present 
that there is too much noise, to proceed. in my. narration ; 
go, that, tha: progress of the doves of. Clarissa and, Ghlue; 
together with the bottles that are drunk each ‘night for 
the. one, and the many sighs which are uttered, and songs 
written. an eae W at be our subject an amare ce: 
cj,B,u R 2 . 

Wills Coffeehouse, April 18. 

Letters from the Hay-market inform us, that on Sa- 
turday night last the Opera of Pyrrhus and Demetrius 
was performed with great applause. This intelligence is 
not very acceptable to us friends of the theatre ; aH the 
stage being an entertainment of the reason and ‘al 
faculties, this way of being pleased with the 1 
them for three hours together, and being given up to the 


shallow satisfaction of the eyes and ears only, seems to arise 


rather from the degeneracy of our understanding, than an 
improvement of our diversions. That the understanding 
has no part in the pleasure is evident, from what these 
letters very positively assert ; to wit, that a great part of 
ile performance was done in Italian ; and a great critic® 


® Juba Dennis, who criticised the tragedy of Cato, &. 


— 
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fell into fits in the gallery, at seeing, not only time and 
place, but languages abd. nations confused in the most 
incorrigible manner. His spleen. is so extremely moved 
on this occasion that he is going to publish a treatise 
against operas, which, he thinks, have already inclined us 
to thoughts of peace, and, if tolerated, must infallibly dis- 
pirit us from carrying on ‘the war. tHe has communicated 
his scheme to the whole room, and declared in what man- 
ner things of this kind were first introduced. He has, upon 
this occasion, considered the nature of sounuds in general ;’ 
and. made a very. elaborate: digression upon: the London 
Ces, wherein ‘he has shown from reason and philosophy, 
why oysters are cried, card-matches sung, and turnips and. 
all other: vegetables neither cried, sung, nor said, but sold, 
with an accent and tone neither natural to man ner beast. 
This piece seems to be taken from the model ef. that en- 
cellent discourse of Mrs. Manly“ the schob mistress, con- 
samplers. Advices from the upper. end of Pioca- 
dilly; say that May-fair+ is utterly abolished; ami we 
hear Mr. Penkethman has removed his i 
of stroliers to Greenwich. But other letters: from. Dept- 
ford say, the company is only making thither, and not. yet 
settled; but that several heathen gods and goddesses, 
which are to descend in machines, landed at the King's- 
head Stairs last Saturday. Venus and Cupid went on foot 
from thence to Greenwich; Mars got drunk n the town, 
and broke his landlord's head, for which he sat in the 
stocks the whole evening; hut Mr. Penkethman giving 
security that he should do nothing this ensuing summer, 
he was. cet at liberty. The most: melancholy part of all 
was, that: Diana was: taken‘ in the-acté ef ‘fommication with 
a boatman, and committed. by justine Wrathfat; which 
has, it seems, put: a stop to the diversions of the theatre 


See u Dr. King’s Works, vol. I. vo. édit. 1776, An Essay on the 
—— of Samplers, hy Mss. Arabella Manly, schoobmntetress at. Hack- 


tS 855 ‘the presentment of May Far by the Grand Jury of Westminster, 
aii. 1708, in Stow's Survey, &. edit. 6. 1755; vol. ii. p. 178. It was en- 
tively nholished: ini the year 1709; ‘Shepherd’samarket, near Curvon-street, 
was built on the spot where it, was held, ang the garrounding district is 
styled May-fair. 
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of Blaekheath. But there goes down another Diana and 
a Patient Grizzel next tide from Billingsgate. 

It is eredibly reported, that Mr. D— “ has agreed with 
Mr. Penkethman to have his play acted before that au- 
dience as soon as it has had its first sixteen days run in 
e b a f ~ 


St. James’ 's. Coffee-house, April 18. 


| They write from Saxony, of the thirteenth instant, N. 8. 
that the grand general of the crown of Poland, was so 


far from entering into a treaty with king Stanislaus, that. 


he had written circular letters, wherein he exhorted the 


Palatines to join against him; declaring that this was the 


most favourable conjuncture. for asserting their liberty. 
Letters from the Hague of the twenty-third instant, 
N. S. say, they have advices from Vienna which import 
that his eleetoral higbness of Hanover. had signified to the 
imperial court, that he did not intend to put himself at 


the head: of the troops of the empire, except more ef- 


fectual measùres were taken for acting vigorously against 


the enemy the ensuing campaign. Upon this representa- 


tion, the emperor has given orders to several regiments to 
march towards the Rhine; and despatehed expresses to 
the respective princes of the empire 25 desire an N 
tation of their forces. f 


These letters add, that an express 9050 at che Hague 


on the twentieth instant with advice that the enemy hav- 
ing made a detachment from Tournay of fifteen hundred 
horse, each trooper carrying a foot soldier behind him, in 


order to surprise the garrison of Alost; the allies, upon. 


notice of their march, sent out a strong body of troops 
ſrom Ghent, which engaged the eneiny at Asche, and took 
two hundred of them prisoners, obliging the rest to retire 
without making any farther attempt. On the twenty- 
second in the morning, a fleet of merchant ships, coming 
from Scotland, were attacked by six French privateers, at 
the entrance of the Meuse. We have yet no certain ad- 
vice of the event; but Jetters from Rotterdam say, that 


om D’Urfey. 
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a Dutch man-of-war of forty guns, which was convoy to 
the said fleet, was taken, as were also eighteen of the 
merchants. The Swiss troops in the service of the States 

have completed the augmentation of their respective com- 

panies, Those of Wirtemberg and Prussia are expected 

on the frontiers within a few days; and the auxiliaries 

from Saxony, as also a battalion of Holstein, and anothei 

of Wolfenbuttle, are advancing thither with all expedition. 

On the twenty-first instant the deputies uf the States had 
a cunference near Woerden with the president Rouille ; 

but the matter which was therein debated is not made’ 
public. His grace the duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene continue at the Hague. 


From my own Apartment, April 18. 


I have lately been very studious for intelligence, and 
have just now, Ky my astrological flying post, received a 
packet from Felicia,* an island in America, with an ac- 
count that gives me great satisfaction, and lets me under- 
stand, that the island was never in greater prosperity, 
or the administration in so good hands, since the death 
of their late glorious king. These letters import, that the 
chief minister bas entered into a firm league with the. 
ablest and best meu of the nation, to carry on the cause 
of liberty, to the encouragement of religion, virtue, and 
honour. Those persons. at the helm are so useful, and in 
themselves, of such weight, that their strict alliance must 
needs tend to the universal prosperity of the people. Ca- 
millo,t it seems, presides over the deliberations of state; 
and is so highly valued by all men for his singular probity, 
courage, affability, and Jove of mankind, that his being 
placed in that station has dissipated the fears of that 

people, who of all the world are the most jealous of their 
liberty and happiness, and the least provident for their se- 
curity. The next member of their society is Horatio. who 
makes all the public despatches. This minister is master 


In this allegorical paper, by Felicia is meant Eritaiu. 
1 Lord John Soiners, President of the Council. 
1 Sidney, Earl of Godolphin, Lord High Treasurer. 
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of all the languages in use, to great perfection. He is held 
in the highest veneratiun imaginable for a severe honesty, 
and love of his country: he lives in a court unsullied with 
any of its artifices, the refuge of the oppressed, and terror 
of oppressors. Martiv* bas joined himself tu this council; 
a man of most undaunted resolution, and great knowledge. 
in maritime affairs; famous for destroying the navy of the 
Franks, and singularly happy in one particular, that he 
never preferred a man who has not proved remarkably ser+ 
viceable to his country. Philauder 2. is mentioned with 
particular distinction ; a nobleman who has the must re- 
fined taste of the true pleasures and elegance of life, joined 

to an indefatigable industry in business; a man eloquent 
in assemblies, agreeable in conversation, and dexterous in 
all manner of public negotiations, These letters add, that 


Verono,§ who is also of this council, has lately set sail to 


his government of Patricia, with design to confirm the af- 
fections of the people in the interests of his queen. This 
minister is master of great abilities, and is as industrious 
and restless for the preservation of the liberties of the 
people, as the greatest enemy can be to subvert them. The. 
influence of these personages, who are men of such dis- 
tinguished parts and virtues, makes the people enjoy. the 
utmost tranquillity in the midst of a war, and gives them 
undoubted hopes of a secure peace from their vigilance 
and integrity. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 5 


Upon the humble petition of running stationers, Ke. 


this Paper may be bad of them, for the future, at the 
price of one penny. 


Edward Rassel, Eart of Orford. 
t At La Hogue, in 1692. 
t William Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire, Lord Steward 8 House. 
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No. 5.] Thureday, April, 21, 1709. 
’ Quicqnid agunt homines 7 
eee est farrago libelli, F 
Whate’er men da, or say, or think, or dream, ~’ 
Our motley paper seizes far its theme. - 7. 


4 hite's ( Rocolate- house, April 20. 


Who names that last thing, love without a tear, 
Since so debauch’d by ill-bred customs bere ? 
To an exact perfection they have brought 
The action love, the passion is forgot. 5 ' 
This was long ago a witty authors lamentation, but the 
evil still continues; and if à man of any delicacy were to 
attend the discourses of the young fellows of this age, he 
would believe there were none but prostitutes to make the 
‘objects ef passion. So true it is what the author of the 
‘above verses said a little before his death of the modern 
“pretenders to gallantry: ‘ they set up for wits in this age, 
by saying when they are sober, what they of the last, spoke 
only when they were drunk.’ But Cupid is not only blind 
at present, but dead drunk; he has lost all ‘his faculties: 
‘else how should Celia be so long a maid with that agree- 
‘able behaviour? Corinna with that sprightly wit? Lesbia 
‘with that heaventy voice? and Sacharissa, with all those 
exeelleneies in one person, frequent the park, the play, and 
murder the poor tits that drag her to publie places, and not 
a man turn pale at her appearance? Bat such is the fallen 
‘ate of love, that if it were not for honest Cynthio, who is 
‘true to the cause, we should hardly have a pattern left of 
‘the ancient worthies that way; and indeed, he has but ve 
little encouragement to persevere; but he has a devotion, 
8 than mre for his mistress, and says, 
l only tell ber that I love, 
Leave the rest to her and fate; 
Some kind planet from abpve 


May, perhaps, der & move; 
7 Lovers on their stars must wait.’ * * 
888 ˙ 0 
a i vol. ii. p. . 
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Zut the stars I am so intimately acquainted with, that I 
can assure him he will never have her; for, would you be- 
lieve it? though Cynthio bas wit, good sense, fortune, and 
his very being depends upon her, the termagant for whom 
he sighs is in love with a fellow who stares in the glass all 
the time he is with her, and lets her plainly see, she may 
possibly be his rival, but never his mistress. Yet Cynthio, 
the same unhappy man, whom I mentioned in my first nar- 
rative, pleases himself with a vain imagination, that with 
the language of his eyes, now he has found who she is, he 
shall conquer her, though her eyes are intent upon one who 
looks from her; which is ordinary with the sex. It is 
certainly a mistake in the ancients, to draw the little gen- 
tleman Love as a blind boy; for his real character is, a 
little thief that squints; for ask Mrs. Meddle, Who is a 
confident or spy upon all the passions in town, and she will 
tell you that the whole is a game of cross purposes. The 
lover is generally pursuing one who is in pursuit of another, 
and runuing from one that desires to meet him. “Nay, the 
nature of this passion is sv justly represented in a.squinting 
little thief (who is always in a duuble action, ) that do but 
observe Clarissa next time you see her, and you will find, 
when her eyes have made their soft tour round the com- 
pany, she makes no stay on him they say she is to marry, 
but rests two seconds of a minute on Wildair, who neither 
looks nor thinks on her or any woman else. Howeyer, 
Cynthio had a bow from her the other day, upon which he 
is very much come to himself; and I heard him send his 
man of an errand yesterday, without any manner of hesi- 
tation; a quarter of an houg.after which he reckoned 
twenty, remembered he was to sup with a friend, and went 
exactly to his appointment. I sent to know. bow he did 
this morning; and I find that he hath not forgot that he 
spoke tu me yesterday. 


| Wills Coffee-house, April 20. 
This week being sacred to holy things, and no public 
diversions allowed, there has been taken notice of, even 
here, a little treatise, called, A Project for the Advance- 
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ment of Religion: dedicated to the Countess of Berkeley:’ 
the title was so uncommon, and promised so peculiar a way 

of thinking, that every man here has read it, and as many 

as have done Shave approved it. It is written with the 

spirit of one who has seen the world enough to undervalue 
it with goed-breeding. The. author must certainly be a 

man of wisdom as well as piety, and have spent much time 

in the exercise of both. The real causes of the decay of the 

interest of religion are set forth in a clear.and lively man- 
ner Without utiseasonahle passions ; and the whole air of 

the boek, as to the: language, the sentiments, and the rea- 
tonings, shows it was written by one whose virtue sits easy: 
«about him, and to whom vice is thoroughly contemp- 
tie. E was said by one of this company, alluding to that 

knowledge of the world the author seems to lave, ‘ The 
mun ‘writes: much like a gentleman, and goes to heaven | 
. a very good wien.’ f 


St. James! 7 Coffce-house, Aprit 20. 


Letters from Italy say, that the marquis de Prie, upon 
the receipt of au express from the court of Vienna, went 
immediately to the palace of cardinal Paulucci, minister of 
‘ state to his holiness, and demanded, in the name of his im- 
perial majesty, that king Charles should forthwith be ac- 
ktiowledged king of Spain, by a solemn act of the con- 
gregation of ‘cardinals, appointed for that purpose: he 
‘ declared; at the same time, that if the least hesitation 
‘were mdde in this most important article of the late treaty, 
he should not only be obliged to leave Rome himself, but 
also transmit his master’s orders to the imperial troops 
to face about, and return into the ecclesiastical domi- 
‘nions. When the cardinal reported this message to the 
pope, his holiness was ‘struck with so sensible an affliction, 
that he burst into tears: his sorrow was aggravated by 
letters which, immediately after, arrived from the court of 
Madrid, wherein his nuncio acquainted him, that, upon 
the news of his accommodation with the emperor, he 

' had'received a message to forbear coming to court; and 
the people were so highly provoked, that they could hardly 
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be restrained from insulting his palace. These letters add, 
that the king of Denmark was gone from Florence to Pisa, 


and from Pita to Leghern, where the governer paid his 
majesty all imaginable honours. The king designed to go 


from thence to Lucca, where a magnificent tournament 
was prepared for his diversion. An English man-of-war, 


which ¢ame from Port-Mabon to Leghorn in six days, 


hraught adviee, that the fleet, commanded by admital 
Whitaker, was safely arrived at Barcelona, with the troops 
ahd amniunition which he had taken in at Naples. 


— 


General Boneval, governor of Comachio, had summoued - 


the magistrates of all the towns near that place to appear 


before bim, and take an. oath of fidelity to his imperial 
majesty, commanding also the gentry to pay him homage. 


on pain of death and confiscation of goods. ‘Advices from 
Switzerland inform us, that the bankers of Genera were 
utterly ruined by the failure of Mr.. Bernard. They, add. 


that the deputies of the Swiss Cantons were returned from 
Soleure, where they were assembled at the instance of the 
French ambassador, but were very much dissatisfied with 


the reception they had from that minister. It is true, he 


omitted no civilities or expressions of friendship frum bis. 
master, but he took no notice of their pensions and arrears: 
what farther provoked their indignation was, that, instead. 
of. twenty-five pistoles, formerly allowed to each member, 


far their charge in coming to the diet, he had. presented 


thena with six only. They write from Dresden, that king 


Augustus was still busy in recruiting his cavalry, and that, 
the Danish troops that lately served in Hungary, had orders. 
to. be in Saxony. by the middle of Mey; and that his majesty. . 

of Denmark was expected at Dresden in the beginning of ; 


that month. King Augustus makes great preparations for: 


his reception, and has appointed sixty coaches, each drawn. 
by six horses, for that purpose: the interview of these 
princes affords great matter for speculation... Letters from 
Paris, of the twenty-second of this mqnth say, that marshal: 
Harcourt and the duke of Berwick were preparing.to go · 
into Alsace and Dauphiné, but that their troops. were ‘in: 
want of all manner of necessaries. Tie, court of France, 
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had received advices from Madrid, that on the seventh of 
this month, the states of Spain, had, with much magni- 
ficence, acknowledged the prince of Asturias presumptive 
heir to the crown. This was performed at Buen-Retiro; 
the deputies took the oaths, on that occasion, from the 
bands of eardinal Portocarrero. These advices add, that 
it was signified to the pope's nuncio, by order of council, 
to depart from that court in twenty-four hours, and that 
a guard was ‘accordingly appointed to conduct him to 
Bayonne. 

‘Letters from the Hague, of the twenty-sixth instant, 
inform us, that prince Eugene was to set out the next 
day for Brussels, to put all things in.readiness for opening 
the campaign. They add, that the grand pensioner haying 
reported. to the duke of Marlborough what passed in tlie 
last conference with Mr. Rouille, bis race had taken a 
resolution immediately to return to Great Britain, to 
communicate to her majesty, all that . 8 
in etal important affair 


From. my own Apartment, April 20. 


The nature of my miscellaneous work is auch, that I 
shall-always take. the liberty to tell for news, such things 
(let them have happened: never zo much before the time of 
writing) as / have escaped public notice, or have been mis- 
represented to the world; provided that I am still within 
rules; and treapase not as a Tatler, any farther than in an 
_ ineoprectness, of style, and writing. in an air of common 
tpesche Thus, if any thing that is said, even of old An- 
chises r, nend, be set by, me in a different light than 
ba hitherto: been hit upon, in order to inspire the love 
and admiration ‘of werthy actions, you will, gentle reader, 
I hope, accept of it for intelligence you had not before. 
But: Lam going: upon & narrative, the matter of which, I 
Erco be true: it is not only doing justice to the deceased 
merit of such persons as, had they lived, would not have 
had. it in their power to thank me, byt also an instance 
of the greatness of spiri- in the lowest of her majesty’s 
subjeets.. Take it as follows 


E 
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At the siege of Namur by the allies, there were ia the:! 
ranks, of the company commanded by captain Pincent, im 
colonel Frederick Hamilton's regiment, one Unnion, a 
corporal, and une Valentine, a private centinel; there 
happened between these two men a dispute about a matter 
of love, which, upon some aggravations, grew to an irre- 
concilable hatred. Unnion,: being the officer of Valen- 
tine, took all opportunities even to strike his rival, and 
profess the spite and revenge which moved him to it. The 
centinel bore it without resistance; but frequently said, he 
would die to be revenged of that tyrant. They had spent 
whole months thus, one injuring, the other complaining s 
when, in the midst of this rage towards each other, they 
were commanded upon the attack of the castle, where the 
corporal received a shot in the thigh, and fell; the French. 
pressing on, and he expecting to be trampled to death, 
called out to his enemy, ‘Ah, Valentine! can you leave me 
here? Valentine immediately ran back, and in the midst 
of a thick fire of the French, took the corporal upon his 
baek, and brought bim through all that danger, as far as 
the abbey of Salsine, where a cannon ball took off his head: 
bis body fell under his enemy whom he was carrying off. 
Unnion immediately forgot his wound, rose up, tearing. 
his hair, and then threw himself upon the bleeding careass, 
crying, ‘Ah, Valentine! was it for me, who have so barba- 
rously used thee, that thou hast:died? I will not live after 
thee.’ He was not, by any means, to be forced from the: 
body, but was removed with it bleeding in his erms, and. 
attended with tears by all their comrades who knew their 
enmity. When he was brought tu a tent, his wounds were 
uressed by force; but the next day, still calling upon Va- 
lentine, and lamenting his cruelties to him, he died in 
the pangs of remorse and despair. | 
lt may be a question among men of noble sentiments, 
whether of these unfortunate persons had the greater 
soul; he that was so generous. as to venture his life for 
his enemy, or he who could not survive the man that died, 
in laying upon him such an obligation? 

When ve see spirits like these in a people, to what 


‘ 


4 
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heights may we not suppose their glory may rise? but (as 
it is excellently oberved by Sallust) it is not only to the 
general. bent of a nation that great revolutions are owing, 
but to the extraordinary genio's that lead them. On which 
occasion, he proceeds to say, that the Roman greatness. 
was neither to be attributed to their superior. policy, for 
in that the Carthagivians excelled; nor to. their valour, 
for in that the Gauls were preferable ; but to particular 
men, who were: burn for the. good of their country, and, 
formed ſor gzeat attempts. This he says, to introduce the 
characters of, Cesar and Cato. It would be entering. into 
too weighty. a discourse for, this, place, if I. attempted to 
shew, that our nation. has produced as great and able. mea 
for public affairs. as any-otber.. But, 1 believe, the. reader. 
outruns me, and fixes his imagination upon the duke of 
Marlborough. It is, ‘methinks, a. pleasing reflection, ,to . 
consider the dispensations of Providence. i in the. fortune of 
this illustrious man, who, in the space of. forty. years, has 
passed through all the, gradations of buman life, until he. 
has ascended. to the character. of a prince, and become 
the seourge of a. tyrant, who sat on one of the. greatest. 
threnes of Europe, before the man who ,was to have the. 
greatest part in his downfall, had made oue. step into, the 


world. But such. elevations:are the. natural consequences 


of an. exact , prudence, a. calm cqurage, a well - governed 
temper, à patient ambition, and an affable behaviour. 
These arts, as they were the steps to his greatness, so they: - 
are the pillars of it now it is raised. To this, ber glorious . 
son, Great Britain is indebted for the happy, conduct of her 
arme, whom she can boast, that she has produced a man 
formed by nature to lead a Lesion! of heroes. 


In the year 1704, in e a the eee vietory at Hoch- 
ated, the duke of Marlborough was appointed a prince of the empire; and 
had - Mildenbheim assigned for his principality, Nov. 12, 1705. M. Mesnager 
says, that this compliment, for it was Hitle more, made the duke of Marl- 
boroagh more haughty. ‘This little principality, in the claim of the house 
of Bavaria, must (says he) be rendered back again at a peace. 
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No. 6.] Saturday, April 23, 1709. 
Qatequid agunt homines— 
—————— nostri est farrago libelli. Jeu. Sat. i. 85, 86. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. p. 


mul. Coffee-heuse, April 22. 

I Au just come from visiting Sappho, a fine lady, who 
writes verses, sings, dances, and can say and do whatever 
she pleases, without the imputation of-any thing that 
can injure her character; for she is 80 well known to have 
no passion, but self-love; or folly, but affectation; that 
now, upon any occasion, they only cry, It is her way!’ 
and, That is so like her!’ without farther reflection. As 
I came into the room, she cries, ‘Oh! Mr. Bickerstaff, I 
am utterly undone; I have broke that pretty Italian fan 
I shewed you when you were here last, wherein were o 
admirably drawn our first parents in Paradise, asleep in 
each others arms. But there is such an affinity between 
pamting and poetry, that I have been improving the images 
which were raised by that picture, by reading the same 
representation in two of our greatest poets. Look: you, 
here-are the same passages in Milton and in Dryden. All 
Milton’s thoughts are wonderfully just and natural, in 
that inimitable description which Adam makes of himself, 
in the eighth book of Paradise Lost. But there is none of 
them finer than that contained-in the following lines, 
where he tells us his thoughts, when he was falling asleep, 
a little after the creation : | „ on ol 
— Teal’d, and atray’d T knew not whither 
From whence I first drew air, and first beheld 
This happy licht; when answer none return d, 

On a green shady bank, profuse of flowers, 
Pensive I sate me down, there gentle sleep - 
First fonnd me, and with soft oppression seis d 

My drowned sense, untroubled, though I thonght 

1 then was passing to my former state 

‘Insensible, and forthwith to dissolve. 


But now I cannot forgive this ddious thing, this Dryden, 
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who, in his State of Innovente,“ has given my great 
grandmother Eve the same apprehension of annihilatiun 


on a very different occasion; as Adam pronounces it of 


himself, when he was seized with a pleasing kind of stupor 


and deadness, Eve fancies. herself falling away, and dis- 
solving in the hurry of a rapture. However, the verses 


are very good, and I do not know but what she says ma 


be natural; I will read them; 


When your. kind eyes look ' d languishing on mine, 
And wreathing arms did soft embraces join; 

A doubtful trembling seiz'd nve;first al ver, 
Then wishes, and a warmth unknown before; 

What follow'd was all ecstasy and trance, ö 
Immortal pfeasures round ny swimining eyes did datices 
And speechless joys, in whose sweet tumalts tust 
I thought my breath and my new beiag lest. 


She went on, and said a thousand good things at ran- 


dom, but so strangely mixed, that you would be apt te 
say, all her wit is mere good luck, and not the effect of 
reason and judgment. When I made my escape hither, I 


found a gentleman playing the critic on two other great 


poets, even Virgil and Homer. He was observing, that 
Virgil is more judicious than the other in the epithets he 
gives his hero. Homer's usual epithet, said he, is 11684; dydg, 


or Ilo3éexys, and his indiscretion has been often rallied 


by the critics, for mentioning the nimbleness of foot in 
Achilles, though he describes him standing, sitting, lying 
dewn, fighting, eating, drinking, or in any other circumr 
statice, however forxign or repugnant to speed and activity. 
Virgil's: common epithet to Fneas, ix’ Pius or Pater. 1 


have therefore‘ considered, said he, what passage there is 
im any of his hero’s aetions, where either of these appel- 
lations: would have been most proper, to see if 1 could 
cateh him at the same fault with Homer: and this, I think, 


— 4 


* Addison, on reading here this curious remark upon Vitgtl, whith he 
himself had communicated to Steele, instantly discovered that his ‘friend 
was the atithor of the Tatler, to which, he very soon after, heame a prin. 
cipal, contributor. He was at this time in Ireland, secretary to lord 


Wharton, and returned to England with the lord lieutenant, thé eighth of 


September following, 1709. 


* 
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is his meeting with Dido in the ace: where Pius Eneas 
would have been absurd, and Pater neas a burlesque: 
the poet, therefore, wisely dropped them both for Duæ 
Trojanus; which he has repeated twice in Juno's speech, 
and his own narration: for he very well knew, a loose 
action might be consistent enough with the usual manners 
of a soldier, though it became neither the chastity of a 
pious man, nor the gravity of the father of a people. 


Grecian Coffee-house, April 22. 

While other parts of the town are amused with the 
present actions, we generally spend the evening at this 
table in enquiries into antiquity, and think any thing 
news which gives us new knowledge. Thus we are making 
a very pleasant entertainment to ourselves, in putting the 
actions of Homer’s Iliad into an exact journal. 

This poem is introduced: by Chryses, king of Chrysels 
aild priest of Apollu, who comes to re-demand his daugh- 
ter, who had been carried off at the taking of that city, 
and given to Agamemnon for bis part of the booty. The 
refusal he received enrages Apollo, who, fur nine days, 
showered down darts upon them, which occasioned the 
pestilence, 

‘The tenth day, Achilles assembled the council, and en- 
courages Chalcas to speak for the surrender of Chryseis, 
to appease Apollo. Agamemnon and Achilles storm at one 
another, notwithstanding which, Agamemnon will not 
release his prisoner, unless he has Briseis in her stead. . 
After long contestations, wherein Agamemnon gives a 
glorious character of Achilles’s valour, he determines to 
restore Chryseis to her father, and sends two heralds to 
fetch away Briseis from Achilles, who abandons himself to 
sorrow and despair. His mother Thetis, comes to comfort 
him under his affliction, and promises to represent his 
sorrowful lamentation to Jupiter: but he could not attend 
to it; for, the evening before, he had appointed to divert 
himself for two days, beyond the seas, with the harmless 
Ethiopians. 

It was the twenty- first day after Chryseis’s arrival at 
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the camp, that Thetis went very early to demand an au- 
dience of Jupiter. The means he used to satisfy her were, 
to persuade the Greeks to attack the Trojans; that so they 
might perceive | the consequence of contemning Achilles,’ 
‘and the miseries they suffer if he does not head them. The 
‘néxt night he orders Agamemnon, in a dream, to attack 
‘them; who was deceived with the hopes of obtaining a vie- 
‘tory, and also taking the city, without sharing the honour 
with Achilles. 

On the twenty-second, in the morning, he assembles the 
eouncil, and having made a feint of raising the siege and 
retiring, he declares to them his dream; and, together 
with Nestor and Ulysses, resolves on an engagement. 

This was the twenty-third day, which is full of incidents, 
and which continues from almost the beginning of the 
second canto to the eighth. 

The armies being then drawn up in view of one another, 
Hector brings it about, that Menelaus and Paris, the two 
persons concerned in the quarrel, should decide it by a 
single combat, which tending to the advantage of Mene- 
laus, was interrupted by a cowardice infused by Minerva : 
‘then both armies engage, wheré the Trojans have the dis- 
advantage; but being afterwards animated by Apollo, 
they repulse the enemy, yet they are once again furced to 
give ground; but their affairs were retrieved by Hector, 
‘who has a single combat with Ajax. The gods threw them- 
selves into the battle: Juno and Minerva took the Gre- 
‘cians’ part, and Apollo and Mars, the Trojans’: but Mars 
and Venus aré both wounded by Diomedes. | 

The truce for burying the slain ended the twenty-third 
‘day, after which the Greeks threw up a great intrench- 
ment, to secure their navy from danger. Councils are held 
on both sides. On the morning of the twenty-fourth day, 
the battle is renewed, but in a very disadvantageous man- 
ner to the Greeks, who are beaten back to their intrench- 

‘ments. Agamemnon, being in despair at this ill success, 
proposes to the council to quit the enterprise, and retire © 
from Troy. But, by the advice of Nestor, he is persu:ded 
to regain Achilles, by returning Chryseis, and sending him 
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considerable presents. Hereupon Ulysses and Ajax are. 
sent to that hero, who continues inflexible in his anger. 
Ulysses, at bis return, joins himself with Diomedes, and 
goes in the night to gain intelligence of the enemy: they 
enter into their very camp, where, finding the centinels 
asleep, they made a great slaughter. Rhesus, who was 
just then arrived with recruits from Thrace, for the 
Trojans, was killed in that action. Here ends the tenth 
canto. The sequel of this journal, will be inserted in the 
next article from this place. 


St. James's Coffee-house, Apr il 22. 

We hear from Italy, that notwithstanding the pope has 
received a letter from the duke of Anjou, demanding of 
bim to explain himself upon the affair of acknowledging 
king Charles, his holiness has not yet thought fit to send 
any answer to that prince. The court of Rome appears 
very much mortified, that they are not to see his majesty 
of Denmark in that city, having perhaps given themselves 
vain hopes from a visit made by a Protestant prince to 
that see. The pope has despatched a gentleman to com- 
pliment his majesty, and sent the king a present of all 
the curiosities and antiquities of Rome, represented. in 
seventeen volumes, very richly bound, which were taken 
out of the Vatican library. Letters from Genoa of the 
fourteenth instant, say, that a felueca was arrived there, 
in five days from Marseilles, with an aceount, that the 
people of that city had made an insurrection,. by reason 
of the scarcity of provisions ; and that the intendant had 
ordered some companies of marines, and the men belong- 
ing to the galley’, to stand to their arms to protect him 
from violence ; but that he began to be in as much ap- 
prehension of his guards, as of those from whom they were 
to defend him: When that vessel came away, the soldiers 
murmured publicly for want of pay; and, it was generally 
believed, they would pillage the magazines, as the gar- 
risons of Grenoble and other towns of France had already 
done. A vessel which lately came into Leghorn, brought 
advice that the British squadron was arrived at Port 
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Mahon, where they were taking in more troops, in order to 
attempt the relief of Alicant, which still made a very vi- 
gorous defence. It is said admiral Byng will be at the 
head of that expedition. The king of Denmark was gone 
from Leghorn towards Lucca. 

They write from Vienna, that in case the alties should 
enter into a treaty of peace with France, count Zinzendorf 
will be appointed first plenipotentiary, the count de Goes 
the second, and monsieur Van Konsbruch a third. Major- 
general Palmes, envoy extraordinary from her Britannic 
majesty, bas been very urgent with that couft, to make 
their utmost efforts against France the ensuing campaign, 
in order to oblige her to such a peace as may ben 
the tranquillity of Europe for the future. 

We are also informed, that the pope uses all imaginable 
shifts to elude the treaty concluded with the emperor, and 
that he demanded the immediate restitution of Comachio; 
insisting also, that bis imperial majesty should ask pardon, 
and desire absolution for what had formerly passed, before 
he would solemnly e king Charles. But this 
was utterly refused. 

They hear at Vienna, by letters from Se dated 
the twenty-second of February last, that on the twelfth of 
that month, the grand seignior took occasion, at the oe- 
lebration of the festival of the Mussulmen, to set all the 
Christian ‘slaves, which were in the galleys, at liberty. 

Advices from Switzerland import, that the preachers 
of the county of Toekenburg, continue to create new jea- 
lousies of the Protestants; and some disturbances lately 
happened there on that account. The Protestants and 
Papists in the town of Hamman, go to divine service one 
after another, in the same church, as is usual in many 
other .parts of Switzerland; but on Sunday, the tenth 
instant, the popish curate, having ended his service, at- 
tempted to hinder the Protestants from entering into the 
church, according to custom; but the Prutestants briskly 
attacked him and his party, and broke into it by force. 
L.asst night, between seven and eight, his grace the duke 
of Marlborough, arrived at court. 

Vol. I. E 
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From my own Apartment, April 22. 


The present great captains of the age, the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene, having been the subject 
of the discourse of the last company I was in; it has 
naturally led me into a consideration of Alexander and 
- Cesar, the two greatest names that ever appeared before 
this century. In order to enter into their characters, 
there needs no more but examining their behaviour in pa- 
rallel circumstances. It must be allowed, that they bad 
an equal greatness of soul; but Cæsar's was more corrected, 
and allayed by a mixture of prudence and circumspection. 

This is seen conspicuously in one particular, in their his- 
tories, wherein they seem to have shewn exactly the dif- 
ference of their tempers. When Alexander, after a long 
course of victories, would still have led his soldiers farther 
from home, they unanimously refused to follow him. We 
meet with the like behaviour in Cæsar's army, in the 
midst of his march against Ariovistus. Let us, therefore, 
observe the conduct of our two generals in so nice an af- 
fair: and here we find Alexander at the head of his army, 
upbraiding them with their cowardice, and meanness of 
spirit; and, in the end, telling them plainly, he would go 
furward himself, though not a man followed him. This 
showed, indeed, an excessive bravery; but how would the 
commander have come off, if the speech had not sue- 
ceeded, and the soldiers had taken him at his word? the 
project seems of a piece with Mr. Bayes’s in The Re- 
bearsal, who, to gain a clap in his prologue, comes out 
with a terrible fellow, in a fur-cap, following him, and 
tells his audience, if they would not like his play, he 
‘ would lie down and have his head struck off. If this gained 
a clap, all was well: but if not, there was nothing left but 
for the executioner to do his office. But Casgar would not 
leave the success of his speech to such uncertain events · 
he shows his men the unreasonableness of their fears in an 
obliging manner, and concludes, that if none else would 
march along with him, he would go himpelf, with the 
tenth legion, for he was assured of their fidelity. and valpyr, 
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though all the rest. forsook him; not but that, in all pro- 
bability, they were as much against the march as the rest. 
The result of all was very natural: the tenth legion, fired 
with the praises of their general, send thanks to him for 
the just opinion he entertains of them; and the rest, 
ashamed to be outdone, assure him, that they are as ready 
to follow where he pleases to lead them, as any other part 
of the army. 


PAPOP 
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. Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, ö 
WV Our motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 
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Ir is so just an observation, that mocking is catching, 
that I am become an unbappy instance of it, and am ve 
the same manner that I have represented Mr. Partridge) * 
myself a dying man, in comparison of the vigour with 
which I first set out in the world. Had it been otherwise, 
you may be sure I would not have pretended to have given 
for news, as I did last Saturday, a diary of the siege of 
Troy. But man is a creature very inconsistent with him- 
self: the greatest heroes are sometimes fearful ; the spright- 
liest wits at some hours dull; and the greatest politicians, 
on some occasions, whimsical. But I shall not pretend to 
paliate or excuse the matter; for I find, by a calculation 
of my own nativity; that I cannot hold out with any 
tolerable wit longer than two minutes after twelve of the 
clock at night, between the eighteenth and nineteenth of 
the next month: for which space ‘of time you may still 
expect to hear from me, but no longer; except you will 
transmit to me the occurrences you meet with relating to 
your smours, or any other subject within the rules by 
which I have proposed to walk. If any gentleman or lady 

This man was a shoe-maker in Covent garden, in 1680, yet styled 
himself physician to his majesty, iv 1682. But though he was one of the 


sworn physicians, he never attended the court, nor received any salary.’ 
See Granger's Biog. I Ist. of England, 410. vol. il. p. 11. p. 322. p. 379. 
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sends to Isaac Bickerstaff, esq. at Mr. Morphew’s, near 
Stationer’s-hall, by the penny-post, the grief or joy of their 
soul, what they think fit of the matter shall be related in 
eolours as much to their advantage, as those in which 
Gervass has drawn the agreeable Chlee. But since, 
without such assistance, I frankly confess, and am sen- 
, sible, that I have not a month’s wit more, I think I ought, 
while I am in my sound health and senses, to make my: 
will and testament; which I do in manner and form fol- 
fowing :— 

‘ Impri imis, I give to the stock-jobbers about the Ex- 
change of London, as a security for the trusts daily reposed 
in them, all my real estate; which I do hereby vest in the 
said body of worthy citizens for ever. 

‘ Item, Forasmuch as it is very hard to keep land in 
repair without ready cash, I do, out of my personal estate, 
bestow the bear-skin, + which I have frequently lent to 
several societies about this town, to supply their neces- 
sities; I say, I give also the said bear-skin, as an imme- 
diate fund to the said citizens for ever. 
tem, I do hereby appoint a certain number of the said 
citizens to take all the custom-house or customary oaths 
concerning all goods imported by the whole city; strictly 
directing, that some select members, and not the whole 
dumber of a body corporate, should be perjured. 

* Item, I forbid all n and persons of q——ty to 
watch bargains near and about the Exchange, to the di- 
minution and wrong of the said stock-jobbers. 

Thus far, in as brief and intelligible a manner as any 
will can appear, until it is explained by the learned, I have 
disposed of my real and personal estate; but, as I am an 
adept, I have by birth an equal right to give also an inde- 

® Jervas. 

+ Stock-jobbers, who contract for a future transfer of stock which they do 
nut possess, are called sellers of bear-skins; and universally, whoever sells 
what he does not possess, is said, proverbially, to sell the bear’s skin, 
while the bear runs in the woods. 

In the language of Exchange-alley, ‘hears signify those who buy stock 
which they cannot receive, or who sell stock which they have not. Those 


who pay money for what they purchase, or who sell stock which they really 
have, are called ou 
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feasible title to my endowments and qualifications, which 
I do in the following manner. 

I ltem, I give my chastity to all virgins who have with- 

stood their market. ö | 
“Item, I give my courage among all who are ashamed of 
their distressed friends, all sneakers in assemblies, and men 
who show valour in common conversation. 
_ ‘Item, I give my wit (as rich men give to the rich) among 
such as think they have enough already. And in case they 
shall not accept of the legacy, I give it to Bentivolio® to 
defend his works, from time to time, as he shall think fit 
to publish them. 7 N 

“Item, I bestow my learning upon the honorary members 
of the Royal Society. 1 

* Now for the disposal of this body. 

As these eyes must one day cease to gaze on Teraminta, 
and this heart shall one day pant no more for ber indig- 
nation: that is to say, since this body must be earth; I 
shall commit it to the dust in a manner suitable to my 
character. Therefore, as there are those who dispute, 
whether there is any such real person as Isaac Bickerstaff 
or not; I shall excuse all persons who appear what they 
really are, from coming to my funeral. But all those who 
are, in their way of life, persone, as the Latins have it, 
persons assumed, and who appear what they really are not, 
are hereby invited to that solemnity. 

“The body shall be carried by six. watchmen, who are 
never seen in the day. , ö 

Item, The pall shall be held up by the six most known 
pretenders to honesty, wealth, and power, who are not pos- 
sessed of any of them. The two first, a half-lawyer and 
a complete justice. The two next, a chymist and a pro- 
jector. The third couple, a treasury-solicitor and a small 
courtier. ee 

To make my funeral (what that solemnity, when done 
to common men, really is in itself) a very farce; and since 
all mourners are mere actors on these occasions, I shall 


Dr. Richard Bentley, vorn at Wakefield in Yorkshire, Jan. 1661, died 
in July 1742. 
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desire those who are professedly such to attend mine. I 
humbly, therefore, beseech Mrs. Barry to act once more, 
and be my widow. When she swoons away at the church- 
porch, 1 appoint the merry sir John Falstaff, and the gay 
sir Harry Wildair, to support her. I desire Mr. Pinketh- 
man to follow in the habit of a cardinal, and Mr. Bullock 
in that of a privy-counsellor. To make up the rest of 
the appearance, I desire all the ladies from the balconies 
to weep with Mrs. Barry, as they hope to be wives and 
widows themselves. I invite all, who have nothing else 
to do, to accept of gloves and scarves. 

‘Thus, with the great Charles V. of Spain, I resign the 
glories of this transitory world: yet, at the same time, to 
show you my indifference, and that my desires are not too 
much fixed upon any thing, I own to you, I am as willing 
to stay as to go: therefore leave it in the choice of my 
gentle readers, whether I shall hear from them, or they 
hear no more from me.’ 


White's Chocolate-house, April 25. 

Easter day being a time when you cannot well meet 
with any but humble adventurers; and there being such 
a thing as low gallantry, as well as low comedy, colonel 
Ramble * and myself went early this morning into the fields, 
which were strewed with shepherds and shepherdesses, but 
indeed of a different turn from the simplicity of those of 
Arcadia. Every hedge was conscious of more than what 
the representations of enamoured swains admit of. While 
we were surveying the crowd around us, we saw at a dis- 
tance a company coming towards Pancras Church ; but 
though there was not much disorder, we thought we saw 
the, figure of a man stuck through with a sword, and at 
every step ready to fall, if a woman by his side had not 
supported him ; the rest followed two and two. When 
we came nearer this appearance, who should it be but 
monsieur Guardeloop, mine and Ramble’s French taylor, 
attended by others, leading one of madam Depingle’s 


probably colonel Brett, who is said to have been one of the chief 
companions of Addison and Steele. 
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maids to the church, in order to their espousals. It was 
his sword tucked so ‘high above his waist, and the circum- 
flex which persons of his profession take in their walking, 
‘that made him appear at a distance wounded and falling. 
But the morning being rainy, methought the march to 
this wedding was but too lively a picture of wedlock itself. 
They seemed both to have a month’s mind to make the 
best of their way single; yet both tugged arm in arm; 
and when they were in a dirty way, he was but deeper in 
the mire, by endeavouring to pull out his companion, and 
yet without helping ber. The bridegroom’s feathers in 
his hat all drooped; one of his shoes had lost a heel. In 
short, he was in his whole person and dress so extremely 
soused, that there did not appear one inch or single thread 
about him an married. Pardon me, that the melancholy 
object still dwells upon me so far, as to reduce me to 
punning. However, we attended them to the chapel, where 
we stayed to hear the irrevocable words pronotnced upon 
our old servant, and made the best of our way to town. 
I took a resolution to forbear all married persons, or any 
in danger of being such, for four and twenty hours at least; 
therefore dressed, and went to visit Florimel, the vainest 
thing in town, where I knew would drop in colonel Picket, 
just come from the camp, her professed admirer. He is 
of that order of men who have much honour and merit, 
but withal a coxcomb ; the other of that set of females, 
who has innocence and wit, but the first of coquets. It is 
easy to believe, these must be admirers of each other. She 
says, the colonel rides the best of any man in England: 
The eolonel says, she talks the best of any woman. At 
the same time, he understands wit just as she does horse- 
manship. You are to know, these extraordinary persons 
see each other daily; and they themselves, as well as the 
one, think it will be a match: but it can never happen 
that they can come to the point; for, instead uf addressing 
to each other, they spend their whole time in the reports 
of themselves: he is satisfied if he can convince her he is 


1 Allading to the similarity of sound between the words ummarred and 
unmarried. 
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a fine gentleman, and a man of consequeuce; and she in 
appearing to bim an accomplished lady and a wit, without 
further design. Thus he tells her of his manner of posting 
his men at such a pasa, with the numbers he commanded on 
that detachment: she tells him, how she was dressed on 
such a day at court, and what offers were made her the 
week following. She seems to hear the repetition of his 
men's numes with admiration, and waits only to answer 
him with as false a muster of lovers. They talk to each 
other, not to be iuformed, but approved. Thus they are 
su like, that they are to be ever distant, and the parallel 
lines may run together for ever, but never meet. 


W 11. s Coffee-house, April 25. 


This evening the comedy, called Epsom Wells, was 
acted for the benefit of Mr. Bulloek, who, though he is 
a person of much wit and ingenuity, has a peculiar talent 
of looking like a fool, and therefore excellently well quali- 
fied for the part of Bisket in this play. I cannot indeed 
sufficiently admire his way of bearing a beating, as he does 
in this drama, and that with such a natural air and pro- 
priety of folly, that one cannot belp wishing the whip in 
one’s own hand; so richly does he seem to deserve his 
chastisement. Skilful actors think it a very peculiar 
happiness to play in a scene with such as top their parts. 
Therefure l cannot but say, when the judgment of any good 
author directs him to write a beating for Mr. Bullock 
from Mr. William Pinketbman, or for Mr. William Pin- 
kethman from Mr. Bullock, those excellent players seem 
to be in their most shining circumstances, and please 
me more, but with a different sort of delight, than that 
which I receive from those grave scenes of Brutus ahd 
Cassius, or Antony and Ventidius. The whole comedy is 


® By Thomas Shadwell, afterwards poetdaureat to king William III. 
It was first printed in quarto, 1676, but it was acted, it shonld seem, 
from 1673. He stripped the laurel from the brows of Dryden, who there- 
upon wrote the bitterest satire that ever was penned, entitled M‘Fleck- 
noe.” He died suddeply in 16y2, aged 582; and his friend Dr. N. Brady 
preached his funeral sermon. 
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very just, and the low part of human life represented with 
much humour and wit. ö ö 


St. James's Coffee-house, April 25. 

We are advised from Vienna, by letters of the twentieth 
instant, that the emperor hath lately added twenty new 
members to his council of state, but they have not yet 
taken their places at the board. General Thaun is returned 
from Baden, his health being so well re-established by the 
baths of that place, that he designs to set out next week 
for Turin, to his command of the imperial troops in the 
service of the duke of Savoy. His jmperial majesty has 
advanced his brotber, count Henry Thaun to be a bri- 
gadier, and a counsellor of the Aulie council of war. 
These letters import, that king Stanislaus and the Swedish 
general Crassau, are directing their march to the Nieper 
to join the king of Sweden’s army in Ukrania; that the 
states of Austria have furnished marshal Heister with a 
considerable sum of money, to enable bim tu push on the 
war vigorously in Hungary, where all things as yet are in 
perfect tranquillity ;-and that general Thungen has been 
very importunate fur a speedy reinforcement of the forces 
on the Upper Rhine, representing at the same time, what 
miseries the inhabitants must necessarily undergo, if the 
designs of France on those parts be not speedily and ef- 
fectually prevented. 

Letters from Rome, dated the thirteenth instant, say, 
that on the preceding Sunday, his holiness was carried in 
an open chair from St. Peter's to St. Mary's, attended by 
the sacred college, in cavalcade; and, after mass, distri- 
buted several dowries for the marriage of poor and distress- 
ed virgins... The proceedings of that court are very dilatory 
concerning the recognition of king Charles, notwithstand- 
ing the pressing instances of the marquis de Prie, who has 
declared, that if this affair be not wholly concluded by the 
fifteenth instant, he will retire from that court, and order 
the imperial troops to return into the ecclesiastical state. 
On the other. hand, the duke of Anjou's minister has, in the 
name of his master, demanded of his holiness to explain 
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himself on that affair; which, it is said, will be finally de- 
termined in a consistory to be held on Monday next; the 
duke d’Uzeda designing to delay his departure until he 
sees the issue. These letters also say, that the court was 
mightily alarmed at the news which they received by an 
express from Ferrara, that general Boneval, who commands 
in Comachio, had sent circular letters to the inbabitants 
of St. Alberto, Longastrino, Fillo, and other adjacent parts, 
enjoining them tq come and swear fealty to the emperor, 
and receive new investitures of their fiefs from his hands. 
Letters from other parts of Italy say, thatthe king of 
Denmark continues at Lucca; that four English and 
Dutch men-of-war were seen off Onglia, bound for Fina, 
in order to transport the troops designed for Barcelana; 
and that her majesty’s ship the Colchester arrived at Leg- 
horn the fourth instant from Port-Mahon, with advice that 
major-general Stanhope designed to depart from thence 
the first instant with six or seven thousand men, to attempt 
the relief of the castle of Alicant. 


Our last advices from Berlin, bearing date the twenty. 7 


seventh instant, import that the king was gone to Linum, 
and the queen to Mecklenburg; but that their majesties 
designed to return the next week to Oranienburg, where 
a great chace of wild beasts was prepared for their diver 
sion, and from thence they intend to proceed together 
to Potsdam; tbat the prince royal was set out for Bra- 
bant, but intended to make some short stay at Hanover. 
These letters also inform us, that they are advised from 
Obory, that the king of Sweden, being on his mareb to- 
wards Holki, met general Renne with a detachment of 
Muscovites, who, placing some regiments in ambuscade, 
attacked the Swedes in their rear, and putting them to 
flight, killed two thousand men, the king himself having 
his horse shot under him. 

We hear from Copenhagen, that the ice being broke, 
the Sound is again open for the ships; and that they hoped 
his majesty would return sooner than they at first expected. 

Letters from the Hague, dated May the fourth, N. 8. 
say, that an express arrived there on the first, from prince 
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Eugene to his grace the duke of Marlborough. The States 
are advised that the auxiliaries of Saxony were arrived on 
the frontiers of the United Provinces ; as also, that the two 
regiments of Wolfenbuttel, and four thousand troops from 
Wirtemberg, who are to serve in Flanders, are in full march 
‘thither. Letters from Flanders say, that the great convoy 
of ammunition and provisions, which set out from Ghent 
for Lisle, was safely arrived at Courtray. We hear from 
Paris, that the king has ordered the militia on the coasts 
of Normaudy and Bretagne to be in readiness to march; 
and that the court was in apprehension of a descent to 
animate the people to rise in the midst of their prevent 
hardships. 

They write from. Spain, that the pope’s nuncio left Ma- 
drid the tenth of April, in order to go to Bayonne; that 
the marquis de Bay was at Badajos, to observe the mo- 
tions of the Portugueze; and that. the count d' Bxtain, 
with a bedy of five thousand men, was on his mareh to 
attack Gironne. The duke of Anjou has deposed the bi- 
shop of Lerida, as being a favourer of the interest of king 
Charles, and. has summoned a convocation at Madrid, 
composed of the archbishops, bishops, and states of that 
kingdom, wherein he hopes they will come to a resolution 
to send for no more bulls to Rome. 
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nie quld agunt nomine ; 
——_——— nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 96. 
Whate'er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Oar motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 


N. hite’s Chocolate-house, April 26. 

Tue play of the London Cuckolds* was acted this even- 
ing before a suitable audience, who were extremely well 
diverted with that heap. of vice and absurdity. The in- 
2 A very immoral, as well as a very ill-written comedy, by Edward 


Ravenscroft. It used to.be acted frequently, especially upon Lord Mayor’s 
days, in contempt, and to the disgrace of the city. 
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dignation whieh Eugenio, who is a gentleman of a just 
taste, has upon occasion of seeing human nature fall so 
ov in its delights; made him, I thought, expatiate upon 
the mention of this play very agreeably. Of all men living, 
_ said he, I pity players (who must be men of good under- 
standing, to be capable of being such,) that they are 
obliged to repeat and assume proper gestures fur repre- 
senting. things of which their reason must be ashamed, 
and which they must disdain their audience for approving. 
The. amendment of these low gratifications is only to be 
made by people of condition, by encouraging the repre- 
sentation of the noble characters drawn by Shakspeare and 
others, from whence it is impossible to return without 
strong impressions of honour and humanity. On these 
occasions, distress is laid before us with all its causes and 
consequences, and our resentment placed according to 
the merit. of the persons afflicted. Were dramas of this 
nature more acceptable to the taste of the town, men who 
have genius would bend their studies to excel in them. 
How forcible an affect this would have on oor minds, one 
needs no more than to observe how strongly we are touched 
by mere pictures. Who ean see Le Brun’s picture of the 
battle of Porus, without entering into the character of 
that fierce gallant man, and being accordingly spurred to 
an emulation of bis constancy and courage? When he is 
falling with his wound, the features are at the same time 
very terrible and languishing; and there is such a stern 
faintness diffused through all his look, as is apt to move 
a kind of horror, as well as pity, id the beholder. This, I 
say, is an effect wrought by mere lights and shades; con- 
sider also a representation made by words only, as in an 
account given by a good writer. Cataline in Sallust makes 
just such a figure as Porus by Le Brun. It is said of him, 
Catilina verd longéa suis inter hostium cadavera repertus 
est; paululum etiam spirans, ferocitatemque animi, quam 
vivus habuerat, in vultu retinens. Catiline was found 
killed, far from his own men, among the dead bodies of 
the enemy: he seemed still to breathe, and still retained 
in his face the same fierceness he had when he was living.’ 
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You have in that one sentence a lively impression of his 
whole life and actions. What I would insinuate from all 
this i is, that if the painter and the historian can do thus 
much in colours and language, what may not be performed 
by an excellent poet, when the character he draws is pre- 
sented by the person, the manner, the look, and the mo- 
tion, of an accomplished pleyer? If a thing painted or re- 
lated can irresistibly enter our hearts, what may not be 
brought to pass by seeing generous things performed be- 
ſore our eyes? Eugenio ended his discourse, by recom- 
mending the apt use of a theatre, as the most agreeable 
and easy method of making a polite and moral gentry; 
which would end in rendering the rest of the people re- 
gular in their behaviour, and - ambitious of laudable un- 
dertakings. 


“St. James t Caffee-house, Aprii 27. 

Letters from Naples of the ninth instant, N. S. advise, 
that cardinal Grimani had ordered the regiment com- 
manded by general Pate to march towards Final, in order 
to embark for Catalonia; whither also a thousand horse 
are to be transported from Sardinia, besides the troops 
which come from the Milanese. An English man-of-war 
has taken two prizes, one a vessel of Malta, the other of 
Genoa, both laden with goods of the enemy. They write 
from Florence of the thirteenth, that bis majesty of Den- 

mark had received a courier from the Hague, with an ac- 

count of some matters relating to the treaty of a peace; 
upon which he declared, that he thought it necessary to 
hasten to his own dominions. 

Letters from Switzerland inform us, that the effects of 
the great scarcity of corn in France were felt at Geneva; 
the magistrates of which city had appointed deputies to 
treat with the cantons of Bern and Zurich, for leave to 
buy up such quantities of grain within their territories as 
should be thought necessary. The Protestants of Tucken- 
burg are still in arms about the convent of St. Jobn, and 
have declared, that they will not lay them down, until they 
shall have sufficient security, from the Roman Catholies, 

Vol. I. F 
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of living unmolested in the exercise of their religion. In 
the mean time, the deputies of Bern and Tockenburg have 
frequent conferences at Zurieh with the regency of that 
canton, to find out methods for quieting these disorders. 

Letters from the Hague, of the third of May, advise, that 
the president Rouille, after his last conference with the de- 
puties of the States, had retired to Bodegrave, five miles 
distant from Worden, and expected the return of a courier 
from France on the fourth, with new instructions, It is 
said, if his answer from the French. court shall not prom 
satisfactory, he will be desired to withdraw out of these 
parts. In the mean time it is also reported, that his equi ; 
page, as an ambassador on this great occasion, is actually 
on the march towards him. They| write from Flanders, 
that the great convoy of provisions, which set out from 
Ghent, is safely arrived at Lisle. Those advices add, that 
the enemy had assembled near Tournay a considerable 
body of troops, drawn out of the neighbouring garrisohs. 
Their high mightinesses having sent orders to their mi- 
nisters at Hambargh and Dantzic, to engage the magis- 
trates of thuse cities to forbid the -sale of corn to the 
French, and to signify to them, that the Dutch merchants 
will buy up as much of that commodity as they can spare, 
the Hamburghers have accordingly contracted with the 
Dutch, and refused any commerce with the French, on 
that occasion. 


From my own Apartment. 


After the lassitude. of a day, spent in the strolling man- 
ner which is usual with men of pleasure in this town, and 
with-a head full of a million of impertinencies, which had 
dauced round it for ten hours together, I came to my 
lodging, and hastened to bed. My valet de chambre 
knows my university-trick of reading there; and he, be- 
ing a good scholar for a gentleman, nan over the names 
of Horace, Tibullus, Ovid, and others, to knew .whieh J 
would bare. Bring Virgil, said 1; and if I fall asleep, 
take care ofthe candle.’ I read the sixth book over with 
the most exquisite delight, and had gone half through it 
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a second time, when the pleasing ideas of Elysian fields, 
deceased worthies watking in them, sincere lovers enjoying 
their languishment without pain, compassion for the un- 
happy spirits: who had misspent their short day-light, and 
were exiled from the seats of bliss for ever; I say, I was 
deep again in my reading, when this mixture of images 
had taken place of all others in my imagination before, 
and lulled me into a dream, from which I am just awake, 
ts my great disadvantage. ‘Fhe happy mansions of Ely- 
sium, by degrees, seemed to be wafted from me, and the 
very traces of my late waking thoughts began to fade 
away, when 1 was cast by ‘a sudden whirlwind upon an 
imd, encompassed with a roaring and troubled sea, 
which shaked its very oentre, and rocked its. inhabitants 
as in a cradle. ‘The islanders lay on their faces, without 
offering to lock up, or hope for preservation; all her 
arbours were owded with mariners, and tall vessels of 
wat lay in danger of being driven to pieces on her shores, 
* Bless me!’ said I, why have I lived. in such a manner, 
that the convulsion of naturé should be so terrible to me, 
when I feel in myself that the better part of me is to 
survive it? Ob! may that be in happiness“ A sudden 
shitek; in which the whole people on their faces joined, 7 
intérrupted my soliloquy, and turned my eyes and atten- 

tion ‘to the object that ed given us that suddent sart, in 
the: nid of an inconsolable and speechless afffiction. Im- 
nrédiately the winds grew calm, the waves subsided, and 
the people stood ‘up, turning their faces upon a magnifi- 
een pile tn che midst of the island. There we bebeld an 
héré df a coniely and erect aspect, but pale and languid, 
sitting ünder a canopy of state. By the faces and dumb 
sorrow of those who attended, we thought him in the ar- 
title of death. At a distance sat a lady whose life seemed 
to hang upon the same thread with bis; she kept her eyes 
fixed upon him, and seemed to smother ten thousand 
thousand nameless things, which urged her tenderness to 
clasp him in her arms; but her greatness of spirit over- 
came those sentiments, and gave her power to forbear dis- 
turbing his last moment; which immediately approached. 


— 
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The hero® Joqked up with an air of negligence, and aatisty. 
of being, rather n and leaning back. 
his head, expired. 

When. the heroine, who sat at a . 
instant come, she threw herself at his feet, and, kneeling, 
pressed bis hand to her lips, in which posture she con- 
tinued under the agony of an unutterable serrow, until. 
conducted from our sight by her attendants. That com- 
manding awe, which acepmpanies the grief of great minds, 
restrained. the multitude, while in her pregence; bft as: 
sqon as she retired, they gave wax to their distraction, and, 
all the islanders called upon their deceased hero. To him, 
met haught, they. cried out as to a guardian being; and; 
I gathered from their broken aceents, that it was he.wha. 
had the empire over the ocean and its powers, by, which: 
he, had long protected the island from shipwreck, and an- 
vasion, They, now give a loose to their moan, and think, 
themselves exposed without hopes of human or.diyine a 
sistaneg... While the people ran wild, and expressed all the . 
different, forms.of lamentation, methought a,sable.cloud 
overshadowed the whole land, and covered its inhgbitents, 
with darkness: no glimpse of light appeared, except one 
ray from heaven upon the place in which the beroine now 


secluded herself from the world, with her eyes.fixed on. 


tbose abodes to which her consort was ascended. Me- 
thought a long period of time had passed away in mourning 
and in darkness, when a twilight began by degrees to env’ 
lighten the hemisphere; and, looking round me, I saw a 
boat rowed towards the shore, in which sat a personage 
adorned with warlike trophies, bearing on his left arm a 
shield, on which was engraven the image of victory, and 
in his right hand a branch of olive. Bin visage was at 


once so winning and so awful, that the shield and the olive 


seemed equally suitable to his genius. 

When this illustrious person + touched on the shore, 
he was received by the acclamation of the people, and 
followed to the palace of the heroine. No pleasure in the 

© George prince of Denmark. 

+ Abont this time the duke of Marlborough returned from Holland, with 
the preliminaries of a peace. 
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glory of her arms; or the acclamations of her apphiuding 

subjects, were ever capable to suspend her sorrow for one 

moment, till she saw the olive-branch in tbe hand of 

that suspicious messenger. At that sight, as heaven he- 

stows its blessings on the wants and importunities of 
mortals, out of its native bounty, and not to increase its. 
own power or honour, in compassion to the world, the ce- 

lestial mourner was then first seen to turn her. regard to 
things below; and, taking the branch out of the war- 

rior’s hand, looked at it with much satisfaction, and spoke 
of the blessings of peace, with a voice and. accent, such 

as that in which guardian-spirits whisper to dying peni-- 
tents. assurances of happiness. The air was hushed, the: 
multitude attentive, and all nature in a pause while she 

was speaking. But as soon as the messenger of peace bad 

made some low reply, in which, methought, I heard the 

word Iberia, the heroine, assuming a more severe air, but 

such as spoke resolution without rage, returned him the 

olive, and again veiled her face. Loud cries and clashing: 
of, arms immediately followed, which forced me from my 

charming vision, and drove me back to these mansions of 
care and sorrow. 
„Mr. Bickerstaff thanks Mr. Quarterstaff for his kind 

and instructive letter dated the twenty-sixth. instant. 
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Qaicqnid agunt homine 
nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate'er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 


Our motley paper seizes for it’s theme, N 


Wills Coffee-house, April 28. 


Tuis evening we were entertained with The Old Ba- 
chelor ® a comedy of deserved reputation. In the cha- 
racter which gives name to the play, there is excellently 
represented the reluctance of a battered debauchee to come 


By Congreve. His first play, and first acted in 1693. 
F 2 
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into the trammels of order and decency; he neither lan- 
guishes nor burns, but frets for love. The gentlemen of 
more regular behaviour are drawn with much spirit and 
wit, and the drama introduced by the dialogue of the first 
scene with uncomamon, yet natural conversation. The part 
of Fondlewife is a lively image of the unseasonable fond- 
ness of age and impotence. But, instead of such agreeable 
works us these, the town has for half an age been tor 
mented with insects called Easy Writers, whose abilities 
Mr. Wyeherly one day described excellently well in one 
word: That,’ say’s be, among these fellows is eallad 
Easy Writing, which any one may easily write.” Such 
janty scribblers are so justly laughed at for their sonnets 
on Phillis and Chioris, and fantastical descriptions in 
them, that an ingenious kinsman of mine, of the family 
of the Staffs, Mr. Humphrey Wagsteff by name, has, ‘te 
avoid their strain, run into a way perfectly new, and de- 
seribed things exactly as they happen; he never forms 
fields, or nymphs, or groves, where they are not; but 
makes the incidents just as they really appear. For an 
example of it: I stole out of his manuscript the following 
lines; they are a description of the morning, but of the 
morning in town; nay, of the morning at this end of the 
town, where my kinsman at present lodges : 

Now hardly here and there an hackney coach 

Appearing, show’d the ruddy morn’s approach. 

Now Betty from her master’s bed had flown, 

And softly stole to diseompose her own. 

The slipshod prentice, from his master’s door, 

Had par’d the street, and sprinkled round the floor: 

Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with dex’trous airs, 

Prepar’d to scrub the entry and the stairs. 

The youth with broomy stamps began to trace 

The kennel-edge, where wheels had worn the place. 

The small-coal man was heard with cadence deep, 

Till drown’d in stiriller notes of chimney-sweep. 

Duns at his lordship’s gates began to meet; 

Aud brick-dust Moll had scream’d thro’ half a street: 

The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 

Duly let out a’ nights to steal for fees. 

The watchful baitiffs take their silent stands; 

And schuol-boys lag with satchels iu their hands. 


# Dr. Swite. 
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All that I apprehend, is, that dear, Numps will be angry 
I have, pyblished these, lines; not that he has any reason 
be: ashamed pf. them, but; for: fear of those rogues, the bane 
to all excellent: performances, the imitators. Therefore, 
beforeband, 1 bar all deseriptions of the evening; as a 
medley. of verses signifying grey, peas are now cried warm; 
that wenches now begin to amble round the passages of 
the play-honse; or of noon; as, that fine ladies and great 
beaux, ane just yawning ont of their beds. and. windows in 
Pall-mali, and so forth. I forewarn also all persons from 
encouraging any draughts after. my cousin; and foretell 
say, man. who shall go about to imitate, him, that he will 
be very insipid. The family-stock. is embarked in this de- 
sigh, and we will not admit of counterfeits., Dr. Ander- 
sou and his beirs enjoy his pills; Sir William Read + 
bas the cure: of eyes, and mopsieur Roseellit only caq 
eure the gout. Wa pretend to pone of these things; but 
to examine who and who are together, to. tell any mis- 
taken man he is not what. he believes he js, to distinguish 
merit, and expose false pretences to it, is a liberty our 
family has by law in them, fram an intermarriage with a 
daughter of Mr. Seoggin, § the famous drall pf, the last 
eentury.. This right. T design to make uze of; but will 
pot enoroach. upon the above-mentioned adepts, or any 
ether. At the same time, I Shall take all the privileges 
I may, as an Euglisbman; and will Jay hold of the late 
act of -natewalisation 0 intraduęe what I shall think fit 
om France. The use of that law may, I hope, be ex- 


. was a Scottish physician in the reigns of Charles I. and 
‘haries II. , , , 

t+ Henley would fain have me to go with Steele and Rowe, &c. to 
an invitation at Sir Wilijam. Read’s. _ Serelyjyon have heard of him. He 
has been a mogntebank, and is the queen’s oculist; he makes admirable 
punch, and treats you in gold vessels. Bat I am engaged, ani won't gc; 
neither indeed am J fond of the jaant.’ April 11, 1711.— 
Swift’s Works, vol. xxii. p. 20. — 

It is said that the queen’s ocnlist, though hewas wonderfully successfol, 
could neither read nor write. : 

1 Rosselli, enfficiently known from the Romance of his life, which wa 
written by himeelf. : * 

§ Scoggin was a buffoou in the reign of king Jaines I. 
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tended to people the polite world with new characters, as 
well as the kingdom itself with new subjects. Therefore 
as author of that nation, called La Bruyere, I shall make 
bold with on such occasions. The last person I read of in 
that writer was lord Timon. Timon, says my author, is 
the most generous of all men; but is so hurried away with 
that strong impulse of bestowing, that he confers benefits 
without distinction, and is munificent without laying ob- 
ligations. For all the unworthy, who receive from him 
have so little sense of this noble infirmity, that they look 
upon themselves rather as partners in a spoil, than par- 
takers of a bounty. The other day, coming into Pari¢, I 
met Timon going out on horseback, attended only by one 
servant. It struck me with a sudden damp, to see a man. 
of so excellent a disposition, and who understood making 
a figure so well, so much shortened in his retinue. But, 
passing by his house, I saw his great coach break to pieces 
before his door, and, by a strange enchantment, .imme- 
„ turned into many different vehicles. The first was 

a very pretty chariot, into whitl? stepped his lordship’s 
secretary. The second was hung a little heavier; into 
that strutted the fat steward. . In an instant fallowed a 
chaise, which was entered by the butler. The rest of the ; 
body and wheels were forthwith changed into go-carts, 
and run away with by the nurses and brats of the rest of 
the family. What makes these misfortunes in the affairs of 
Timon the more astonishing is, that he has better under- 
standing than those who cheat him; sv that a man knows 
not which more to wonder at, the indifference of the mas- 
ter, or the impudence of the servant. 


White's Chocolate-house, April 29. 


It is a matter of much speculation among the beaux 
and oglers, what it is that can have made so sudden a 
change, as has been of late observed, in the whole beha- 
viour of Pastorella, who never sat still a moment until 
she was eighteen, which she has now exceeded by two 
months. Her aunt, who has the care of her, has not been 
always so rigid as she is at this present date; but has so 
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good a sense of the frailty of woman, and falsebood of 
man, that she resolved on all manner of methods to keep 
Pastorella, if possible, in safety, against herself and all ber 
admirers. At the same time, the good lady knew by long 
experience, that a gay inclination, curbed too rashly, 
would but run to the greater excesses for that restraint ; 
she therefore intended to watch her, and take some oppor- . 
tunity of engaging her insensibly in her own interests, 
without the anguish of an admonition. You are to know, 
then, that miss, with all her flirting and ogling, had also 
naturally a strong. curiosity in her, and was the greatest 
eaves-dropper breathing. Parisatis (for so her prudent 
aunt is called) observed this humour, and retires one day to 
her closet, into which she knew Pastorella would peep, and 
listen.to know how she was employed. It happened ac- 
cordingly; and the young lady saw her good governante. 
on her knees, and, after a mental behaviour, break into 
these words, — As for the dear child committed to my 
care, let her sobriety of carriage, and severity of beha- 
viour, be such as may make that;noble lord who is taken 
with her beauty, turn his designs to such as are honour- 
able.’ Here Parisatis heard her niece nestle closer to the 
key-hale: she then goes on: Make her the joyful mo- 
ther of a numerous and wealthy offspring; and let her 
carriage be such, as may make this noble youth expect 
the blessings of a happy marriage, from the singularity of 
her life, in this loose and censorious age. Miss, having 
heard enough, sneaks off for fear of discovery, and im- 
mediately at her glass alters the sitting of her head then 
pulls up her tucker, and forms herself into the exact 
manner of Lindamira; in a word, becomes a sincere con- 
vert to every thing that is commendable in a fine young 
lady; and two or three such matches, as her aunt feigned 
in her devotions, are at this day in her choice. This is 
the history and original. cause of Pastorella’s conversion 
from coquetry. The prudence in the management of this 
young lady’s temper, and good judgment of it, is hardly 
to be exceeded. I scarce remember a greater instance of 
forbearance of the usual peevish way with-which the aged 
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treat ine young than this, expect that of our famous Noy, 
whose good-nature went so far, as to make him put off 
his admonitions ta his san, even until after bis death; and 
did not give him his thoughts of him, until be came ta 
ead tbat memorable passage in his will: All the rest 
of my estate, saya he, I leave to my son Edward: (vo 
is executor to this my will) to be squandered as he shall 
think fit: I leave it him for that purpose, and hope no 
better for him.’ A generous disdain, and reflection upon 
how little he deserved from so excellent a father, reformet 
the young man, aud made Edward, from an arent — 
become a fine Se 


St. James’s e April 29. 


Letters from Portugal of the eighteenth instant, dated 
from Estremos, say, that an the sixth the earl of Galway 
arrived at that place, and had the satisfaction to see the 
quarters well furnished with all manner of proyisions, and 
a quantity of bread sufficient for subsisting the troops fer 
sixty days, besides biscujt far twenty-five days. ‘Fhe enemy 
give out, that they shall bring into the field fourteen tegi- 
ments of horse, and twenty-four battalions. The troops 
in the service of Portugal will make up 14,000 foot, and 
4000 horse. On the day these letters were despatched, the 
earl of Galway received advice, that the marquis de Bay 
was preparing for some enterprise, by gathering his tgoope 


together on the frontiers. Whereupon bis esesllency- rex. 


solved to go that same night to Villa Viciosa, te assenfhle 
the troops in that neighbourhood, in order to disappoint 
his designs. 

Yesterday, in the evening, captain Foxton, aid · de · camp 
to major- general Cadogan,.arrived here express frum the 
duke of Marlborough; and this day a mail is -some in 
with letters from Brussels of the sixth of May, N..S;auhich 
advise, that the enemy had drawn-sogether.a :bady,: cam 
sisting of 20,000 men, with a design, as was svpposed;.to 


intercept the great convoy on the march towards Lisle, - 


which was safely arrived at Menin and Courtgay, in dts 


x. 
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way to that place, the French having retired without mak- 
ing any attempt. 

We hear from the Hague, that a person of the first qua - 
lity is arrived in the Low Countries from France, in order 
to.be a plenipotentiary in an ensuing treaty of peace. 

Letters from France acknowledge, that monsieur Ber- 

‘nard has made no higher offers of satisfaction to his cre- 
ditors than of thirty-five pounds per cent. 

| ‘These advices add, that the marshal Boufflers, monsieur 
Torcy (who distinguished himself formerly, ] by advising 
court of France tu adhere to the treaty of partition, ) and 
monsieur d'Harcourt (who negociated with cardinal Por- 
tocarrero for the succession of the crown of Spain in the 
house of Bourbon,) are all three joined in a commission 
for a treaty of peace. The marshal is come to Ghent: 
the other two are arrived at the Hague. 

it is confidently reported here, that the right dee 
the tord Townshend is to go with his grace the duke of 
‘Marlborough into Holland. 

*a* Mr. Bickerstaff has received the epistles of Mrs. Re- 
becoa Wagstaff, Timothy Pikestaff and Wagstaff, which 
he will acknowledge farther as occasion shall serve. 
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Quicquid agant homines 
nostri est ſarrago belli. Suv, Sat. i. 85. 86. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our mofley paper seizes for it’s theme. H. 


BY MRS. JENNY DISTAFF, HALF-SISTER TO MR. BICKER. 
STAFF. 


From my own Apartment, May 1. 


My brother Isaae, having a sudden occasion to go out 
of town, ordered me to take upon me the despatch of the 
next advices from home, with liberty to speak in my own 
way; not doubting the allowances which would be given 
to a writer of my sex. You may be sure I undertook 
it with much satisfaction; and I confess, I am not a little 


— 
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pleased with: the opportunity ‘of running over all the pu- 
pers in his-¢loset, which he has left open for my use on 
this oceasion. The: first that I lay my hands on, is a 
treatise concerning“ the empire of beauty, and, the ef- 
fects it has had in all nations of the world, upon the public 
and private actions. of men; with at appendix, which 
he calls, The bachelor’s scheme for governing his wife: 
The first thing he makes this gentleman propose; is; that 
she shall he no woman; for she is to have an aversion to 
Palls, 40 operas, to visits: she is to think his- company suf- 
Acient,to fill up all the hours of life with great satisfaction; 
Abe is never to believe any other man wise, learned, or va- 
Inn ; or at least, but in a second degree. In the next 
plage, he intends she shall be a ouckeld; but “expeetd, 
that. he. himself must live in perfect security from that 
error. He dwells a great while on instructions for her 
Aiacrnot behaviour, in ease of his falsebobd. 1 have not 
gatience. with these unreasonable ex peetations;' therefore 
Tuen back to the treatice itself. Here indeed my brother 
daduterall-the revolutions: among men from the passion 
ob: love; undd in his preface answers that usual obscrvation 
‘against us, that there is no quarrel without i woa fn 
it;’ with.a gallant assertion, that there d nothing else 
worth quarrelling for.’ My brother is of a eumplexion tiuly 
Ausoreus; ail his thoughts and actions‘ carry in them ä 
tincture ol that, obliging inclination ; afid this turn h 
epened:his eyes to see, that we are not the ‘iriconsiderab 
ereetures which unlucky pretenders to our favour woufd 
jasinuate. -He observes, that no man begins to make 
any, tolerable figure, until he sets out with the hopes of 
pleasing some one of us. No sooner he takes that in hand, 
but he pleases every one else by the bye. It has an imme- 
diate ‘effect upon his behaviour. There is colonel Ranter,” 
who never spoke without an oath, until he saw the lady 
2 Tuere is probably an allusion here to the celebrated Mrs. Anne Oldfield 
and brigadier-general Churchill. Mrs. O. played at this time inimitably - 
well the character of Lady Betty Modish in the Careless Husband,’ 
which the author, Mr. Cibber, acknowlefiges was not only written for her, 
but copied from her, 20 that she was both the player, and the original of 
the character. Biog. Brit. Art. Oldfield. _ 3 a 
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Betty Modiehs nom, never gives his wan an order, 
but, it da, Pray, Tum; do it! -The drawers where be 
drinks live in perfact happiness. He àzked Will at the 
Geurge the other day, how he din? Wbere he uved to say, 
Damn it, it is so; he now beheves there is some mi- 
take; he must confess, he is of another epinion ; but hdw- 
ever he: will not insist. PAC SES ee ae 
Every femper, except downright insipid, ia tb be ani- 
mated. and softened by the influence of beauty hut of this 
watractable sort is a lifeless handsome fellow that visits 
ua, whom. IL have dressed at this twelvemonth; but‘ he is 5 
imensihle of, all the arts I use, as if he conversedall: thin 
time withibis nurse. He outdoes our whole ser n all ‘the 
faulss,quy. enemies: impute to us; he has brought i lan 
into au opinion, and makes bis indolencé' his phibstophy: 
insomuch that no longer ago than yesterday in the evening 
be gave me this ar count of himself: f h am niadamy pelt 
feetly. unmoved at all that passes among inen and-weldow 
give myself the fatigue.of going among them gb. ehe 
Ao, J.always.apyear the same thing to. those ia 
yerse with, My hours of existener, or being ah. 
from cleyen in the morning. to elevem at night; half uf 
which, I live to myself, in picking my teeth, washing ‘my 
hands, paring my nails, aud looking in the glass. Tho xy 
Significancy of. my manners to the rest of the -wordd;* 
makes the laughers call me a Quidnanc, a phraae which 
I. neither understand, nor shall ever. enquire. what: they . 
mean by it. The last of me each night is.at-St. dame 
coffee-house, where I converse, yet never fall into a dispute 
on any oceasion ; but leave the understanding 1 have, pa. 
sive of all that goes through it, without. entering into the 
business of life. And thus, madam, have I arrived b 
laziness, to what others pretend to, by philosophy, a pex- 
fect neglect of the world.’ . Sure, if our sex had the liberty 
of frequenting public houses and conversations, we should 
© What follows is Inserted-as a farther specimen of the manner of the 
Annotator on the Tatler, and of the nature of his remarks. See Tut ker, 
Nos. 5 aud 7. ‘ Nothing is more apropos, than to talk in a dialect that-is 
not English, of a phrase that is not sense.’ Annotations os the Tatler: 
part i. p. 85. N N —— 
Vol. I. G 
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put these rivals of our faults and follies out of countenance. 
However, we shall soon have the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with them one. way or other; for my brother 
Isaac designs, for the use of our sex, to give the exact cha- 
racters of all the chief politicians who frequent any of the 
coffee-houses from St. James's to the Exchange; but de- 
signs to begin with that cluster of wise-heads, as they are 
found sitting every evening from the left side of the fire, 
at the Smyrna, to the door. . This will be of great ser- 
vice for us, and I have authority to promise an exact jour- 
nal of their deliberations; the publication of which, I am 
to be allowed for pin-money. In the mean time, I east 
my eye upon a new book, which gave me more pleasmg 
entertainment, being a sixth part of Miseellany Poems 
published by Jacob Tonson, e which, I find, by my brother's 
notes upon it, no way inferior to the other volumes. 
There is, it seems in this, a collection of the best pastorals 
that have hitherto appeared in England; but, among them, 
none superior to that dialegue between Sylvia and Dorinda, 
written by ene of my own sex ;f where all our little weak- 
nesses are laid open in a manner more just, and with truer 
raillery, than ever man yet hit upon. 
Only this I now discern, ee 
From the things thou' dst have me learn, 
That womankind’s pecaliar joys 
Fram past or present beauties rise. 


But, to reassure my first design, there cannot be a 
gteater instance of the command of females, than in the 
prevailing charms oe the heroine in the play, whieh was 
acted this night, called, ‘All for Love; or The World well 
Lost. : The enamoured Anthony resigns glory and power 
to the force of the attractive Cleopatra, whose charms were 
the ‘defence of her diadem against a people otherwise in- 
vincible. It is so natural for women to talk of themselves, 
that it is to be hoped, all my own sex at least will pardon 


* Usually called Dryden's Collection.’ 

+ By Mrs. Elizabeth Singer, celebrated by Prior in many parts of his 
poems, and afterwards Mrs. Rowe. . 5 

1 By Dryden, first acted in the year 1678. 
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me, that I eould fall into no other discourse. If we have 
their favour, we give ourselves very little anxiety for the 
rest of our readers. I believe I see a sentence of Latin 
in my brother's day-book of wit, which seems applicable 
on this occasion, and in contempt of the critics, 
Tristitiam et metus 
Tradam protervis in mare Creileum * 
Portare ventis. Hor. 1. Od. xxvi. 2. 
No boding fears shall break my rest, 
Nor anxlous cares invade my breast; 
Puff them, ye wanton gales, away, 
And plange them in the Cretan sea. R. Wynne. 

But J am interrupted by a packet from Mr. Kidney, 
from St. Jantes’s coffee-house, which I am obliged to insert 
in the véry style oo 8 which Mr: Kidney uses in his 
letter, 


St. Tomes’ 8 Coffee-hotise, May 2. 


We Are advised by letters from Bern, dated the first in- 
stant, N. S. that the duke of Berwick arrived at Lyons 
the twenty-fifth of the last month, and continued his jour- 
ney the next day to visit the passes of the mountains and 
other posts in Dauphiné and Provence. These letters also 
informed us, that the miseries of the people in France are 
heightened to that degree, that unless a peace be speedily 
cbneluded, half of that kingdom would perish for want of 
bread. On the twenty-fourth, the marshal de Thesse passed 
through Lyons, in his way to Versdjlles ; and two battalions, 
‘which were marchiiig from Alsact to reinforce the army of 
the duke of Berwick, passed also through that place. Those 
troops were to be followed hy six battalions more. 

Letters from Naples of the sixteenth of April say, that 
the ‘marquis de Prie’s son was arrived there, with instrue- 
tions ‘from his father, to signify to the viceroy the neces- 
sity his imperial majesty was under, of desiring an aid from 
thdt kingdom, for carrying on the extraordinary expenses 


© The hamoor of Mrs. Jenny Distaff’s Latin quotation stands in need 
of sme illustration. It rises out of the similarity between the words 
Cretecum and Criticum, which are sufficiently alike to mislead a lady 
udskitied in the Latin language, into this misapplication of the passage. 
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of the war. On the fourteenth of the same month they 
made a review of the Spanish troops in that garrison, and 
afterwards of the marines; one part of whom will embark 
with those designed for Barcelona, and the rest are to be 
sent on board the galleys appointed to convoy provisions 
to that place. ö 

We hear from Nome, by letters dated the twentieth of 
April, that the count de Mellos, envoy from the king of 
Portugal, had made his public entry into that city with 
‘much state and magnificence. The pope has lately held 
two other consistories, wherein he made a promotion of 
two cardinals; but the mck nowledement of king Charles 
is still deferred. 

Letters from other parts of Italy advise us, that the are 
6f Venice continues dangerously ill; that the prmes · de 
Carignan, having relapsed into a violent fever, = ake 
twenty-third of April, in his eightieth year. 

Advices ftom Vienna of the twenty-seventh of April 4 
port, that the archbishop of Saltzburg is dead, who. is suc- 
‘ceeded by count Harrach, formerly bishop of Vienna, and 
for these last three years coadjutor to the said archbishop; 
and that prince Maximilian of Lichtenstein is like wise de- 
parted this life at his country seat called Cromaw in. Mo- 
ravia, These advices add, that the emperor has named 
count Zinzendorf, count Goes, and monsieur Consbruck, 
for his plenipotentiaries in an ensuing treaty of peace; and 
they hear from Hungary, that the imperialists have had 
‘several successful skirmishes with the malecontents. 

Letters from Paris, dated May the sixth, say that the 

marshal de Thesse arrived there on the twenty-ninth of the 
last month, and that the chevalier de Beuil was sent thither 

by Don Pedro Ronquillo with advice, that the confederate 
ae tadron appeared before Alicant on the seventeenth ; 
and, having for some time cannonaded the city, endea- 
voured to land some troops for the relief of the castle; but 
general Stanhope, finding the passes well guarded, and the 
enterprise dangerous, demanded to capitulate for the castle ; 
which being granted him, the garrison, consisting of six 
hundred regular troops, marched out with their arms and 
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baggage the day ſollowing; and being received on board, 

they immediately set sail for Barcelona. These letters 

add, that the march of the French and Swiss regiments is 
further deferred for a few days; and that the duke of 

Neoailles was just ready to set out for Roussillon, as well 

as the count de Bezons for Catalonia. ö 
I Tbe same advices say, bread was sold at Paris for six- 

pence a pound; and that there was not half enough, even 
at that rate, to supply the necessities of the people, which 
reduced them to the utmost despair; that three hundred 
men had taken up arms, and, having plundered the market 
of the suburb of St. Germain, pressed down by their mul- 
titude the king’s guards who opposed them. Two of those 
mutineers were afterwards seized and condemned to death; 
but four others went to the magistrate who pronounced 
that sentence, and told him, he must expéct to answer 
with his own life for those of their comrades. All order 
and sense of government being thus lost among the en- 
> paged people; to. keep up a show of authority, the captain 
of the guards, who saw all their insolence, pretended, that 
be had represented to the king their deplorable condition, 
and had obtained their pardon. It is further reported, 
that the dauphin and dutchess of Burgundy, as they went 
to the opera, were surrounded by crowds of people, who 
upbraided them with their neglect of the general calamity, 
in going to diversions, when the whole people were ready 
to perish for want of bread. Edicts are daily published to 
suppress these riots; and papers, with menaces against 
the government, as publicly thrown about. Among others, 
these words were dropped in a court of justice”: ‘ France 
wants a Ravilliac or a Jesuit to deliver her.’ Besides this 
universal distress, there is a contagious sickness, which, it 
is feared, will end in a pestilence. Letters from Bourdeayx 
bring accounts no less lamentable; the peasants are driven 
by hunger from their abodes into that city, and make la- 
mentations in the streets without redress. 

We are advised by letters from the Hague, dated the 
tenth instant, N. S. that on the sixth the marquis de Torcy 
arrived there from Paris; but the passport, by which he 

G2 | 
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came, having been sent blank by monsieur Rouille, he 
was there two days before his quality was known. That 
minister offered to communicate to monsieur Heinsius the 
proposals which he had to make; but the pensionary re- 
fused to see them, and said, he would signify it to the 
states, who deputed some of their own body to acquaint 
him, that they would enter into no negotiation until ‘the 
arrival of his grace the duke of Marlborough, and the other 
ministers of the alliance. Prince Eugene was expected 
there the twelfth instant from Brussels, It is said, that 
besides monsieur de Torcy, and monsieur Pajot, director- 
general of the posts, there are two or three persons at the 
Hague whose names are not known; but it is supposed, 
that the duke d’Alba, ambassador from the duke of Anjou, 
was one of them. The states have sent letters to all the 
cities of the provinces, desiring t them to send their devuties 
to receive the propositions of poe made by the court of 
France. 


ln the absence of Mr. Bickerstaf, Mrs. Distaff has 
8 80 Mr. Nathaniel Broomstick’s letter. 2 


N. B. Under the signature of Nath, Broom-stick, the 
subsequent paper, or bints for it, might have been com- 
municated to Steele by Swift, by Anthony Henley, Esq. of 
by Mr. Jabez Hughes. See Tatler, No. It. 


————— ede ad ened pence 
No. 11.]. Thursday, May 5, 1709. 
Quicqula agant homines 


bone farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream „ 
Our motley paper seizes for lis theme. | P. 

BY ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, ESQUIRE. 
Will's Coffee-house, May 3. 

A KINSMAN has sent me a letter, wherein he informs ine, 
he had lately resolved to write an heroic poem, but by 
business has bees interrupted, and bas only made one si- 
militude, which he should be afflicted to have whully lost; 
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and begs of me to apply it to something, being very de- 
sirous to see it well placed in the world. I am so willing 
to help the distressed, that I have taken it in ; but, though 
his greater genius might very well distinguish his verses 
from mine, I have marked where his begin. His lines are 
a description of the sun in eclipse, which I know nothing 
more like than a brave man in sorrow, who bears it as he 
should, without imploring the pity of his friends, or being 
dejected with the contempt of his enemies; as in the case 
of Cate. 
* When all the globe to Cæsat's fortune bow'd, | 

Cato alone his empire disatiow’d ; rs 

With inborn strength alone oppos’d mankind, 

With heav'n in view, to all below it blind: 


Regardless of his friends’ apptanse, or moan, 
Alone triumphant, since he falls: alone. ” 


© Thus when the ruler of the genial day 
Behind some dark’ning planet forihs his way, 
Desponding mortals, with officigus care, 
The concave dram and magic brass prepare ; 
Implore hin to sustain th’ important fight, 
And save depending work(s from endless night: 
Fondly they hope their labonr may avail 
1 To ease his conflict, and assist his toil, | * 
Whilst he, in beams of native splendour brieht,) 
Though dark his orb appear to human sight) 
Shines to the gods with more diffusive light; 5 
To distant stars with equal. glory burns, 
Inflames their lamps, and feeds their golden urns, 
Sure to retain his known superior tract, 
And proves-the more illustrious by defect.’ 


This is a very lively image; but I must take the libert ty 
‘to say, my kinsman drives the sun a little like Phaéton; 

he has all the warmth of Phoebus, but will not stay for his | 
‘direction of it. Avail and toil, defect and tract, will never 

‘do for rhymes. But, however, be has the true spirit in 
him; for which reason J was willing to entertain any thing 
he pleased to send me. The subject which he writes upon, 
naturally raises great reflexions in the soul, and puts us in 
mind of the mixed condition which we mortals are to sup- 
port; which, as it varies to good or bad, adorns or defaces 


Ovid, Metam. ii. 1. 
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our actions to the beholders ; all which glory and shame 
must end in, what we so much repine at, deatb. But 
doctrines on ‘this occasion, any other than ‘that ‘of living 
well, are the most insignificant and most empty of all the 
labours of men. None but a tragedian can die by rule, 
and wait till he discovers a plot, or says a fine thing upon 
his exit. In ‘real life, this is a chimera; and by noble 
spirits it will be done decently, without the ostentation of 
it. We see men of all conditions and characters go through 
it with equal resolution; and if we consider the speeches 
‘ofthe mighty philosophers, heroes, Jawgivers, and great 
‘eaptains, they can produce no more in a discerning spirit, 
an rales to make a man a fop on his death-bed. Com- 
<tHetid ine to that natural greatness of soul, expressed by 
"ah innocent, and consequently resolute country-fellow, who 
Bailf im the pains of the cholic, ‘If I once get this breath 
wat of my body, you shall hang me before you put it in 
lagam.“ Honest Ned! and so he died.“ 
But it is to be supposed, that from this place vou may 
expeet au account of such a thing as a new play js not to 
be omitted. That acted this ‘night i is the newest that ever 
was writ. The author is my ingenious friend Mr. Thomas 
Durfey. This drama is called, ‘The Modern Prophets,’ 
and is a most unanswerable satire against the late spirit 
of enthusiasm. The writer had by long experience observed 
that, in company, very grave discourses had been followed 
by bawdry; and therefore has turned the humour that way 
‘with great success, and taken from his audience all.man- 
ner of superstition, by the agitations of pretty Mrs. Bignell, 

whom he has, with great subtilty, made a lay-sister, as well 
- asa prophetess; by which means she carries on the affairs 
of both worlds with great success. My friend designs to 
go on with another work against winter, which he intends 
10 call, The Modern Poets,’ a people no less mistaken in 
their opinions of being inspired, than the other. In order 
‘to this, he has by him seven songs, besides many ambi- 
-guities, which eannot be mistaken for any thing but what 


„ This Ned was a farmer of Anthony Henley, esq. who mentions this 
saying of his in a letter to Swift. Swift's Works, vol. xviii. p. 15. 
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he means tbem. Mr. Durfeꝝ generally writes state-plays, 
‘and is wonderfully useful to the world in such representa- 
tions. This method is the same that was used by the old 
Athenians, to laugh out of countenance, or promote, opi- 
nions among the people. My friend has therefore, against 
this play is acted for his own benefit, made two dances, 
which may be also of an universal benefit. In the first, 
be has represented absolute power in the person of a tall 
man with a hat and feather, who gives bis first minister, 
that stands just before him, a huge kick; the ministar 
gives the kick to the next before; and. 3d to the end of 
the stage. In this moral and practical jest, you are-made 
to understand, that there is, in an absolute government, 
no gratification but giving the kick you receive from one 
above you to one below you. This is performed to a grave 
and melancholy air; but on a sudden the tune moves 
quicker, and the whole company fall into a. circle, and 
take hands; and then, at a certain sharp note, they move 
round, and ‘kick as kick can. This latter perfermance he 
makes to be the representation of a free state; where, if 
you äll mind your steps, you may go round and round very 
jollily, with a motion pleasant to yourselves and those you 
dance with; nay, if you put yourselves out, at the ia 
you. only kick and are kicked, like friends and equals. . 
From my own Apartment, May 4. 2 ae 
Of all the vanities under the sun, I confess that of being 
proud of one’s birth is the greatest. At the same time, 
since, in this unreasonable age, by the force of prevailing 
‘custom, things in which men have no hand are imputed to 
them; and that I am used by some people, as if Isaac 
Bickerstaff, though I write myself Esquire, was nobody 
to set the world right in that particular, I shall give you 
my genealogy, as a kinsman of ours has sent it me from 
the herald's office. It is certain, and observed by the wisest 
writers, that there are women who are not nicely chaste, 
and men not severely honest, in all families; therefore let 
those who may be apt to raise aspersions upun ours, please 
to give us as impartial.an account of their own, and we 
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shall be satisfied. The business of heralds is a matter of 
so great nicety, that, to avoid mistakes, I shall give you 
my cousin’s letter verbatim, without altering a syllable. — 


‘ DEAR COUSIN, 

Since you have been pleased to make yourself so famous 
of late by your ingenious writings, and some time ago by 
your learned predictions; since Partridge, of immortal me- 
mory, is dead and gone, who, poetical as he was, could not 
understand his own poetry; and philomatical as he was, 
could not read his- on destiny; since the pope, the king 
of France, and great part of his court, are either literally 
or metaphorically defunct ; since, I say, these things (not 
foretold by any one but yourself) have come to pass after 
so surprising a manner; it is with no small concern I see 
the original of the Staffian race so little known in the world 
as it is at this time; for which reason, as you have em- 
ployed your studies in astronomy, and the occult sciences, 
so J, my mother being a Welch woman, dedicated mine 
to genealogy, particularly that of our own family, which, 
for its antiquity and number, may challenge any in Great 
Britain. The Staffs are originally of Staffordshire, which 
took its name from them: the first that I find of the Staffs 
was one Jacobstaff, a famous and renowned astronomer, 
who, by Dorothy his wife had issue seven sons; viz. Bick- 
erstaff, Longstaff, Wagstaff, Guarterstaff, Whitestaff, Fal- 
staff, and Tipstaff. He also had a younger brother, who 
was twice married, and had five suns; viz. Distaff, Pike- 
staff, Mopstaff, Broomstaff, and Raggedstaff. As for the 
branch from whence you spring, I shall say very little of 
it, only that it is the chief of the Staffs, and called Bicker. 
staff, quasi Biggerstaff; as much as to say, the Great Staff, 
or Staff of Staffs; and that it has applied itself to astro- 
nomy with great success, after the example of our afore- 
taid forefather. The descendants from Longstaff, the 
second son, were a rakish disorderly sort of people, and 
rambled from one place, to another until, in the time of 
Harry the Second, they settled in Kent, and were called 
Long-tails, from the long tails which were sent them as a 


~ 


* 
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punishment for the murder of Thomas a-Becket, as the 


Jegends say. They have always been sought after by the 


ladies ; but whether it be to show their aversion to popery, 
or their love to miracles, I cannot say. The Wagstaffs are 
a merry thoughtless sort of people, who have always been 
opinionated of their own wit; they have turned themselves 
mostly to poetry. This ig the most numerous branch of our 
family, and the poorest. The Quarterstaffs are most of 
them prize-fighters or deer-stealers; there have been so 
many of them hanged lately, that there are very few of 
that branch of our family left. The Whitestaffs* are all 
courtiers, and have had very considerable places. There 


‘have been some of them of that strength and dexterity, 


that five hundred + of the ablest men in the kingdom 
have often tugged in vain to pull a staff out of their hands. 
The Falstaffs are strangely given to whoring and drinking; 
there are abundance of them in and about London. One 
thing is very remarkable of this branch, and that is, 
there are just as many women as men in it. ‘There was 
a wicked stick of wood of this name in Harry the Fourth’s 
time, one sir John Falstaff. As for Tipstaff, the youngest 
son, he was an honest fellow; but his sons, and his sons 
sons, have all of them been the veriest rogues living; it is 
this unlucky branch that has stocked the nation with that 
swarm of lawyers, attorneys, sprjeants, and bailiffs, with 
which the nation is over- run.“ Tipstaff, being a seventh 
son, used to cure the king’s-evil; but his rascally de- 
scendants are so far from having that healing quality, 
that, by a touch upon the shoulder, they give a man such 
an ill habit of body, that he can never come abroad after- 
wards. This is all I know of the line of Jacobstaff; his 


younger brother Isaacstaff, as I told you before, had five 


sons, and was married twice: his first wife was a Staff (for 
they did not stand upon false ‘heraldry in those days) by 
whom he had one son, who, in process of time, being a 
schoolmaster and well read in the Greek, called himself 

An allusion to the staff carried by the first lord of ‘the tr easaty, who is 
afterwards humourously compared by Steele to “an emmet 3 


from his fellows by a white straw.” 
1 The House of Commons. 


1 
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Distaff or Twicestaff. He was not very rich, so he put 
his children out to trades; and the Distaffs have ever since 
been employed in the woollen and linen manufactures, 
except myself, who am a genealogist. Pikestaff, the eldest 
son by the second venter, was a man of business, a down- 
right plodding fellow, and witbal so plain, that be became 
a proverb. Most of this family are at present in the army. 
Raggedstaff was an unlucky boy, and used to tear his 
cloaths in getting birds’ nests, and was always playing with 
a tame bear his father kept. Mopstaff fell in love with 
one of his father’s maids, and used to help her to clean the 
house. Broomstaff was a chimney-sweeper. The Mop- 
staffs and Broomstaffs are naturally as civil people as ever 
went out of doors; but alas! if they once get into ill 
hands, they knock down all before them. Pilgrimstaff 
ran away from his friends, and went strolling about the 
country; and Pipestaff was a wine- cooper. These two were 
the unlawful issue of Longstaff. | 


N. B. The Canes, the Clubs, the Cudgels, the Wands, 
the Devil upon two Sticks, and one Bread, that goes by 
the name of Staff of Life, are none of our relations. 

‘lam, 
Dear Cousin, 
_-© Your humble servant, 


From the Herald’s Office, PD. DISTAFF,’ - 
May 1, 1709. ; 


St. James's Coffee-house, May 4. 

As political news is not the principal subject on which 
we treat, we are so happy as to have no occasion for that 
art of cookery which our brother newsmongers so much 
exce in; as appears by their excellent and inimitable - 

poner of dressing up a second time for your taste the 
same dish which they gave you the day before, in case 
there come over no new pickles from Holland. Therefore, 
when we have nothing to say to you from courts and 
camps, we hopestill to give you somewhat new and curious 
from ourselves: the women of our house, upon occasion, 
being capable of carrying on the business, according to the 


4 
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Tandable pee of thie wives in Holland; bat, without far- 
ther preface, take what we have not mentioned in our 
former relations. 
Letters from Hanover of the thirtieth of the last month 
say, that the prince royal of Prussia arrived there on the 
fifteenth, and left that court on the second of this month, 
in pursuit of his journey to Flanders, where he makes the 
ensuing campaign. Those advices add, that the young 
prince Nassau, ‘hereditary governor of Friesland, cele- 
brated; on the twenty-sixth of the last month, his marriage 
with the beauteous princess of Hesse-Cassel, with a pomp 
aun magnifieence suitable to their age and quality. 
Letters from Paris say, his most Christian majesty ra- 
Aired to Marley on the first instant, N. S. and our last 
advices from Spain inform us, that the prince of Asturias 
bad made his public entry into Madrid in great splendour. 
The duke of Anjou has given Don Joseph Hartado de 
a the government of Terra firma de Veragua, and 
ti e presidency of Panama in America, They add, that 
he forces commanded by the marquis de Bay have beet 
reinforced by six battalions of Spanish Walloon guards. 
Letters from Lisbon advise, that the army of the king of 
Portugal was at Elvas on the twenty-second of the last 
manth, and would decamp on the twenty-fourth, in order 
to march upon the enemy who lay at Badajos. 
Yesterday, at four in the morning, his grace the, duke 
of Marlborough sét dut for Margate and embarked for 
Holland at eight this morning. 
- Yesterday also sir George Thorold was declared alderman 
of Cordwainers Ward, in the | room of his brother, sir 
: cues Thorold, deceased, ' ; 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


| °° Any ladies who have any particular stories of their 
5 which they are willing privately to make 
public, may send them by the penny-post to Isaac Bicker- 
staff, Esq. inclosed to Mr. John Morphew, near Stationers’ 
Hall. 

Vol. I. H 
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No. 1¥.] Saturday May 7, 1709. 
Qinequid agant homines ~ ——~ ; 
nostri est farrago Iſbelti. Juv. Sat. i. 88, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for it’s theme. P. 
May 5. 


WHEN a man has engaged to 5 
ebliged, whether he has passengers or not, to set out; thus 
it fares with us weekly historians; but indeed, for my 
particular, I hope, I shall soon have little more to do in 
this work, than to publish what is sent me from such 
as have leisure and capacity for giving delight, and being 
pleased in an elegant manner. The present grandeur of 
the British nation might make us expect, that we should 
rise in our public diversions, and manner of enjoying life, 
in proportion to our advancement in glory and power. 
Instead of that, survey this town, and you will find rakes 
and debauchees are your men of pleasure; thoughtless 
atheists and illiterate drunkards call themselves free- 
thinkers; and gamesters, banterers, biters, swearers, and 
twenty new-born insects more, are, in their several species, 
the modern men of wit. Hence it is, that a man, who 
has been out of town but one half year, has lost the lan- 

guage, and must have some friend to stand by him, and 
keep him in countenance for talking common sense. To 
day I saw a short interlude at White's of this nature, 
which I took notes of, and put together as well as I could 
in a public place. The persons of the drama are Pip, the 
last gentleman that has been made o at cards; Trimmer, 
a person half undone at them, and who is now between 3 

cheat and a gentleman ; Acorn, an honest Englishman of 
good plain sense and meaning; and Mr. Friendly, a rea- 
sonable man of the town. 


| White’ U Chocolate-house, May 5. 
Enter Pir, Trimmer, and Acorn. 


Ae. What is the matter, gentlemen? what! take no 
notice of an old friend? 
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Pip.. Pox on it! do not talk to me, 1 am voweled by 
the count, and cursedly out of humour. . 

Ac. Voweled! pry'thee, Trimmer, what does he mean by 
that? 

Trim. Have a care, Harry, speak softly; do not show 
your ignorance:—if you do, they will bite you wherever 
they meet you, they are such 9 cure-—the present 
wits. 

Ac. Bite me! what do y you mean? 

Pip. Why! do not you know what biting is? nay, you 
are in the right on it. However, one would learn it only 
to defend one’s self against men of wit, as one would 
know the tricks of play, to be secure against the cheats. 
But do not you hear, Acorn, that report, that some po- 
tentates of the alliance have taken care of themselves ex- 
clusively of us? 

Ac. How! heaven forbid! after all our Hea victo- 
ries; all the expense of blood and treasure ! 

Pip. BITE. 

Ac. Bite! how? 

. Trim. Nay, he has bit you fairly ‘puis chat! is certain. 

Ac. Pox! I do not feel it How? where? 

{Exeunt Pip and Trimmer laughing. 

4c. Ho! Mr. Friendly, your most humble servant ; you 

heard what passed between those fine gentlemen and me. 

Pip complained te me, that he bad been voweled ; and 
they. tell me I am bit. 

Friend. Vou are to end sir, that simplicity of 
behaviour, which is the perfection of good breeding and 
good sense, is utterly lost in the world; and in the room 
of it there are started a thousand little inventions, which 
men, barren of better things, take up in the place of it. 
Thus, for every character in conversation that used to 
please, there is an impostor put upon you. Him whom 
we allowed, formerly, fora certain pleasant subtilty, aud 
natural way of giving you an unexpected hit, called a droll, 
is now mimicked by a biter, who is a dull fellow, that 
tells you a lie with a grave face, and laughs at you for 
knowing him no ‘etter than to believe him. Instead of 
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that sort of companion ‘who could-rally you, and keep his 
countenance, until he made you fall into some little in- 
consistency of behaviour, at which you yourself could 
laugh with him, you have the sueerer, who will keep you 
company from morning to night, to gather your follies of 
the day (which perhaps you commit out of confidence itr 
him) and expose you in the evening to all the scorners in’ 
town. For your man of sense and free spirit, whose set of 
thoughts were built upon learning, reason, and ex perienoe, 
you have now an impudent creature made up of vice only, 
who supports his ignorance by his courage, and want of 
learning by contempt of it. 

Ac. Dear sir, hold: what you have told me already of 
this change in conversation is too miserable to be heard 
with any delight; but methinks, as these new creatures 
appear in the world, it might give an excellent field to 
writers for the stage, to divert us with the e 
of them there. 

Friend. No, no; as vou say, there miglit be some hopes 
of redress of these grievances, if there were proper care 
taken of the. theatre ; but the history of that is yet more 
lamentable than that of the decay of conversation I gave 
you. 

Ac. Pray, sir, a little: I have not been in town these 
six years, until within this fortnight. 

Friend. It is now some time since several fevoltions 
in the gay world had made the empire of the stage subject 
to very fatal convulsions, which were too dangerous to be 
eured by the skill of little king Oberon, & who then sat in 
the throne of it. The laziness of this prince threw him 
upon the choice of a person who was fit to spend bis life 
in contentions, an able and profound attorney, to whom 
he mortgaged his whole empire. This Divitot is the 


Mr. Owen, or Mac Owen Swiney, was born in Treland, and for- 
merly a manager of Drary-lane theatre, and afterwards of the Queen's 
theatre in the Haymarket. After leaving that office, he rcsided in Italy 
several years, and, at his return, procured a place in the cnstom-honse, 
and was keeper of the King's mews. He died Ort. 2, 1754, and left his 
fortane to Mrs. Woffington. Ile was the author of several dramatic pieces.’ 

1 Christopher Rich. 
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most skilful of all politicians; he has a perfect art in being 
unintelligible in discourse, and uncomeatable in business. 
But he, having. no understanding in this polite way, brought 
in upon us, to get in his money, ladder dancers, jugglers, 
and mountebanks, to strut in the place of Shakspeare’s 
heroes, and Jonson’s humorists. When the seat of wit 
was thus mortgaged without equity of redemption, an ar- 
chitect * arose, who has built the muse a new palace, 
‘but secured her no retinue; so that, instead of action 
there, we have been put off by song and dance. This 
latter help of sound has also begun to fail for want of 
voices; therefore the palace has since been put into the 
hands of a surgeon, who cuts any foreign fellow into a 
eunuch, + and passes him upon us for a singer of Italy. 

Ac. J will go out of town to-morrow. 

Friend. Things are come to this pass ; and yet the world 
will not understand, that the theatre has much the same 
effect on the manners of the age, as the bank on the 
eredit of the nation. Wit and spirit, humour and good 
sense, can never be revived, but under the government of 
those who are judges of such talents ; who know, that 
whatever is put up in their stead, is but a short and 
trifling expedient, to support the appearance of them for 
aseason. It is possible, a peace will give leisure to put 
these matters under new regulations, but, at present, all 
the assistance we can see towards our recovery is as far 
from giving us help, as a poultice is from performing what 
ean be done only by the grand elixir. — 


Will's Coffee-house, May 6. 

Aecording to our late design in the applauded verses on 
the morning, 1 which you lately had from hence, we pro- 
ceed to improve that just intention, and present you with 
other labours, made proper to the place in which they 
were written. The following poem comes from Copen- 

* Sir John Vanbruch. 

1 John James Hegdegger, esq. styled here a surgeon, in allusion to the 


employment assigned to him; he had at that time the direction of the 
operas, as he had afterwards of the masquerades. 


A By Swia. 
H2 
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hagen, and is as fine a winter-piece as we have ever had 
from any of the schools of the most learned painters. Such 
images as these give us a new pleasure in our sight, and 
fix upon our minds traces of reflection, which accompany 
us whenever the like objects occur. In short, excellent 
poetry and description dwell upon us so agreeably, that all 
the readers of them are made to think, if not write, like 
men of wit. But it would be injury to detain you longer 
from this excellent performance, which. is addressed to the 
earl of Dorset by Mr. Philips, the author of several choice 
poems in Mr. Tonson’s new Miscellany. 


Copenhagen, March 9, 1709. 

From frozen climes, and endless tracts of snow, 
From streams that northern winds forbid to flow, 
‘What present shall the mase to Dorset bring, 
Or how, so near the pole, aitempt to sing? 
The hoary winter here conceals from sight 
All pleasing objects that to verse invite. 
The hills and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow’ry plains, and il ver- streaming floods, 
By snow disguis’d, in bright confusion lie, 
And with one dazzling waste fatigue the eye. 


No gentle-breathing breeze prepares the spring, 
No birds within the desert region sing: 
The ships anmov’d, the boisterons winds defy, 
While rattling chariots o’er the ocean fly. 
The vast leviathan wants room to play, 
And spout his waters in the face of day, 
The starving wolves along the main sea prowl, 
And to the moon in icy valleys howl. 
For many a shining league the level main 
Here spreads itself into a glassy plain: 
There solid billows of enormous size, 
Alps of green ice, in wild disorder rise. 


And yet but lately have I seen, ev'n here, 
The winter in a lovely dress appear. 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the ti easur d snow, 
Or winds began thro’ hazy skies to blow, 
At evening a keen eastern breeze arose ; 
And the descending rain unsully’d froze. 
Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn disclos d at once to view 
The face of nature in a rich disguise, 
And brighten’d ev’ry object to my eyes: 
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For every shrub, and every blade of grass, 

And every pointed thorn, seem’d wrought in glass, 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorn’s show, 
While thro’ the ice the crimson, berries glow, . 
The thick-sprung reeds the watery marshes yield 
Seem polish’d lances in a hostile field. 

The stag in limpid currents, with surprise, 

Sees crystal branches on his-forehead rise. 

The spreading oak, the beech, and towering pine, 
Glaz d oyer, in the freezing æther shine. 

The frighted birds the rattling branches shan, 
That wave and glitter in the distant sun. 


When, if a-sudden gust of wind arise, i 
The brittle forest into atoms flies: ö 
The crackling wood beneath the tempest bends, 
And in a spangled shower the prospect ends ; 

Or, if a southern gale the region warm, 

And by degrees snbind the wintery charm, 

The traveller a.miry country dees, 

And journeys sad beneath the dropping trees. 


Like some deluded peasant Merlin leads 
Thro’ fragrant bowers, and thro’ delielous meads ; 
While here enchanted gardens to him rise, 
And airy fabrics there attract his eyes, 
His wandering feet the magic paths pursue ; 
And while he thinks the fair illusion true, 
The trackless seenes disperse iu fluid air, 
And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear: 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns, 
ö And as he goes, the transient vision moins. 


From my own Apartment, May 6. 
There has a mail this day arrived from Holland; but 
the matter of the advices importing rather what gives us 
great expectations, than any positive assurances, I shall, 
for this time, decline giving you what I know; and apply 
the following verses of Mr. Dryden, in the second part 
-of Almansor, to the present circumstances of things, 
without discovering what my knowledge in astronomy 
‘Suggests to me ä a 
When empire in its childhood first appears, 
A watehful fate o’ersees its tender years: 
Till, grown more strong it thrusts and stretches ou, 
And elbows all the kingdoms round about. 


The place thus made for its first breathing free, 
It moves again for ease and luxury: 
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Till, swelling by degrees, it has possest 

The greater space, and now crowds up the rest. 
When from behind there starts some petty state, 
And pushes on its now anwieldy fate: 
Then down the precipice of time it goes, 

And sinks in minates, which in ages rose. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 


From my own Apartment, May 8. 

Mucu hurry and business has to-day perplexed me into 
a mood too thoughtful for going into company; for which 
reason, instead of the tavern, I went into Lincoln’s Inn 
walks; and, having taken a round or two, I sat down, 
according to the allowed familiarity of these places, on a 
bench; at the other end of which sat a venerable gentle- 
man, who speaking with a very affable air, Mr. Bicker- 
staff,’ said he, I take it for a very great piece of good 
fortune that you have found me out.’ Sir,“ said I, ‘I 
had never, that I know of, the honour of seeing you be- 
fore.’ ‘That,’ replied he, is what I have often lamented ; 
but, I assure you, I have for many years done you good 
offices, without being observed by you; or else, when you 
hai any little glimpse of my being concerned in an affair, 
you have fled from me, and shunned me like an enemy; 
but, however, the part J am to act in the world is such, 
that I am to go on in doing good, though I meet with never 
so many repulses; even from those I oblige.’ This, thought 
I, shews a great good-nature, but little judgment in the 
persons upon whom he confers his favours. He imme- 
diately took notice to me, that he observed by my eoun- 
tenance I thought him indiscreet in his beneficence, and 
proceeded to tell me his quality in the following manner: 

I know thee, Isaac, to be so well versed in the occult 
sciences, that I need not much preface, or make long pre- 
parations to gain your faith that there are airy beings who 
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are employed in the care and attendance of men, as nurses 
are to infants, until they come to an age in which they can 
act of themselves. These beings are usually called amongst 
men, guardian-angels; and, Mr. Bickerstaff, I am to ac- 
quant you, that I am to be yours for some time to come; 
it being our orders to vary our stations, and sometimes to 
have one patient under our protection, and sometimes 
another, with a power of assuming what shape we please, 
to ensnare our wards mto their own good. I have of late 
been upon such hard duty, and know you have so much 
work for me, that I think fit to appear to you face to face, 
tu desire you will give me as little occasion for vigilance 
as you can.“ Sir, said I, it will be a great instruction 
to me in my behaviour, if you please to give me some ac- 
count of your late employments, and what hardships or 
satisfactions you have had in them, that I may govern 
myself accordingly.” He answered, To give you an ex- 
ample of the drudgery we go through, I will entertain you 
only with my three last stations: I was on the first of 
April last put to mortify a great beauty, with whom I was 
a week; from her [ went to a common swearer, and have 
been last with a gamester. When I first came to my lady, 
I found my great work was to guard well her eyes and 
ears; but her flatterers were so numerous, and the house, 
after the modern way, so full of looking-glasses, that I 
seldom had her safe but in her sleep. Whenever we went 
abroad, we were surrounded by an army of enemies: when 
a well-made man appeared, he was sure to have a side 
glance of observation; if a disagreeable fellow, he had a 
full face, out of mere inclination to conquests. But at the 
close of the evening, on the sixth of the last month, my 
ward was sitting on a couch, reading Ovid’s Epistles; and 
as she came to this line of Helen to Paris, 


* She half consents who silently denies ; 7e 
enterde Pbilander, T who is the most skilful of all men in 


® This line occurs in a joint translation of Helen’s Epistle to Paris, 
dy the earl of Malgrave and Dryden, in the edition of ‘ Ovid’s Episties,’ 
1709. . 
1 Sapposed to be lord Halifax. 
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an address to women. He is arrived at the perfection of 
that art which gains them, which is, to talk like a very mi- 
serable man, but look like a very happy one.’ [ saw Dictinna 
blush at his entrance, which gave me the alarm; but he 
immediately said something so agreeably on her being at 
study, and the novelty of finding a lady employed in so 
grave a manner, that he on a sudden became very fami- 
liarly a man of no consequence; and in an instant laid all 
her suspicions of his skill asleep, as he had almost done 
mine, until I observed him very dangerously turn his dis- 
course upon the elegance of her dress, and her judgment 
in the choice of that very pretty mourning. Having had 
women before under my care, I trembled at the appre- 
hension of a man of sense who could talk upon trifles, 
and resolved to stick to my post with all the circumspéction 
imaginable. In short, 1 prepossessed her against all he 
could say to the advantage of ber dress and person; but 
he turned again the discourse, where I found I had no 
power over her, on the abusing her friends and acquain- 
tance. He allowed indeed that Flora had a little beauty, 
and a great deal of wit; but then she was so ungainly in 
her behaviour, and such a laughing hoyden !—Pastorella 
had with him the allowance of being blameless; but what 
was that towards being praise-worthy ? To be only inno- 
cent, is not to be virtuous! He afterwards spoke so much 
against Mrs. Dipple’s forehead, Mrs. Prim’s mouth, Mrs. 
Deutifrice's teeth, and Mrs. Fidget’s cheeks, that she grew. 
downright in love with him; for, it is always to be un- 
derstood, that a lady takes all you detract from the rest of 
her sex to be a gift to ber. + In a word, things went so far, 
that I was dismissed, and she will remember that evening 
nine months, from the sixth of April, by a very remark- 
able token. The next, as I said, I went to, was a common 
swearer: never was a creature so puzzied as myself, when 
I came first to view his brain: half of it was worn out, and 
filled up with mere expletives, that had nothing to do 
with any other parts of the texture; therefore, when he 
called for his clothes in a morning, he would cry, ‘ John! 
John does not ans wer. What a plague! nobody there? 
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What the devil, and rot me, John, for a lazy dog as you 
are!’ I knew no way to cure him, but by writing down 
all he said one morning as he was dressing, and laying it 
before him on the toilet when he came to pick his teeth. 
The last recital I gave him of what he said for half an 
hour before was, What, a pox rot me! where is the wash- 
ball? call the chairmen: damn them, I warrant they are 
at the alehouse already! zounds, and eonfound them!’ 
‘When he came to the glass, he takes up my note-—‘ Ha! 
this fellow is worse than I :—what, does he swear with pen 
and ink!’ But, reading on, he found them to be his own 
words. The stratagem had so good an effect upon him, 
that he grew immediately a new man, and is learning to 
speak without an oath, which makes him extremely short 
in his phrases; for, as I observed before, a common swearer 
has a brain without any idea on the swearing side; there- 
fore my ward has yet mighty little to say, and is forced to 
substitute some other vebicle of nonsense, to supply the 
defect of his usual expletives. When I left him, he made 
use of Odsbodikins! Oh me! and never stir alive!’ and 
so forth ; which gave me hopes of his recovery. So I went 
to the next I told you of, the gamester. When we first 
take our place about a man, the receptacles of the peri- 
cranium are immediately searched. In his, I found no 
one ordinary trace of thinking; but streng passion, violent 
desires, and a continued series of different changes, had 
torn it to pieces. There appeared no middle condition ; 
the triumph of a prince, or the misery of a beggar, were 
his alternate states. I was with him no longer than one 
day, which was yesterday. In the morsing at twelve, we 
were worth four thousand pounds; at three, we were ar- 
rived at six thousand; half an hour after, we were reduced 
to one thousand; at four of the clock, we were down to 
‘two hundred; at five, to fifty; at six, to five; at seven, 
to one guinea; the next bet, to nothing. This morning he 
borrowed half. a- crown of the maid who cleans his shoes; 
and is now gaming in Lincoln s. Inn Fields among the boys fer 
farthings and oranges until he has made up three pieces, and 
then he returns to White's into the best eompany in town.’ 


\ 
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Thus ended our first discourse ; and, it is hoped, you will 
forgive me that I bave picked so little out of my compa-. 
nion at our firat interview. In the next, it is possible, he 
may tell me more pleasing incidents ; for, though he is a 
familiar, he is not an evil spirit. 


St. James's Coffee-house, May 9. . . 

We hear from the Hague, of the fourteenth instant, 
N. S. that monsieur de Torcy hath. had frequent con- 
ferences with the grand pensioner, and the other ministers 
who were heretofore commissioned to treat with monsieur 
Rouille. The preliminaries of a peace are almost settled, 
and the proceedings wait only for the arrival of the duke 
of Marlborough; after whose approbation of the articles 
proposed, it is not. doubted but the methods of the treaty 
will be publicly known. In the mean time, the States have 
declared an abhorrence of taking any step in this great 
affair, but in concert with the eourt of Great Britain, and 
other princes of the alliance. The posture of affairs in 
Frarice does necessarily oblige that nation to be very much 
in earnest in their offers; and monsieur de Torcy hath pro- 
feased to the grand pensioner, that he will avoid all occa- 
sions of giving him the least jealousy of his using any ad- 
dress in private conyersation for accomplishing the ends 
of his embassy. It is said, that as soon as the preliminaries 
are adjusted, that minister is to return to the French 
court. The states of Holland have resolved to make it an 
instruction to all their men-of- war and privateers, to bring 
into their ports whatever neutral ships they shall meet 
with, laden with corn, and bound for France; and, to 
avoid all cause of complaint from the potentates to whom 
these ships shall belong, their full demand for their freight 
shall be paid them there. The French Protestants re- 
siding in that country have applied themselves to their 
respective magistrates, desiring that there may be an ar- 
ticle in the treaty of peace, which may give liberty of con- 
science to the Protestants in France. Monsieur Bosnage, 
minister of the Walloon church at Rotterdam, has heen 
at the Hague, and hath had some conferences with tha 
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aeputies of the States on that subject. It is rey there, 
that all the French refugees in those dominions are to be 
naturalized, that they may enjoy the same good effects of 
the treaty with the Hollanders themselves, in respect of 
France. 

Letters am Paris say, the people conceive eat hopes 
of a sudden peace, from monsteur Torcy’s being employed 
in the negotiation ; he being a minister of too great weight 
in that ‘court, to be sent on any employment in which his 
master would not act in a manner wherein he might justly 
promise himself success. The French advices add, that 
there is an insurrection in Poictou, three thousand men 
having taken up arms, and beaten the troups which were 
appointed to disperse them ; three of the mutineers, being 
taken, were immediately executed ; and as many of the 
king's party were used after the same manner. 

Our late act of naturalization hath had so great an 
effect in foreign parts, that some princes have prohibited 
the French refugees in their dominions to sell or transfer 
their estates to any other of their subjects; and, at the 
same time, have granted them greater immunities than 
they hitherto enjoyed. It bas been also thought necessary 
to restrain their own subjects from icin their country 
on pain of death. 
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From my own Apart ment, May 10. a 
Hap it not been that my familiar had appeared to me, 
as 1 told you in my last, in person. I had certainly been 
unable to have found even words without meaning, to keep 
up my intelligence with the town; but be has checked me 
severely for my despondence, and ordered me to go on in 
my design of observing upon things, and ſorbeariug per- 
Vo. I. 1 
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sons; for, said he, the age you live in is such, that a good 
picture of any vice or virtue will infallibly be misrepre 
sented ; and though none will take the kind description» 
you make so much to themselves, as to wish well to the 
author, yet all will resent the ill characters you produce, 
out of fear of their own turn in the licence you must be 
obliged to take, if you point: at particular persons. I took 
his admonition kindly, and immediately promised him to 
beg pardon of the author of the ‘ Advice to the Poets,’ 
for my raillery upon his work; though I aimed at no 
more in that examination, but to convince him, and all men 
of ‘genius, of the folly of laying themselves out on such 
plans as are below their characters. I hope too it was 
done without ill breeding, and nothing spoken below what 
a civilian (as it is allowed I am,) may utter to a physi- 
cian.“ After this preface, all the world may be safe from 
my writings ; for, if I can find nothing to commend, I am 
silent, and will forbear the subject: for, though I am a 
reformer, J scorn to be an inquisitor. 

It would become all men, as well as nie, to lay before 
them the noble character of Verus the magistrate, who 
always sat in triumph over, and contempt of, vice: he 
never searched after it, or spared it when it came before 
him: at the same time he could see through the hypoerisy : 
and disguise ‘of those, who have no pretence to virtue 
themselves, but by their severity to the vicious. This 
same Verus was, in times past, chief justice (as we call it 
amongst us,) in Felicia. f? He was a man of profound 
knowledge of the laws of his country, and as just an ob- 
server of them in his own person. He considered justice 
as a cardinal virtue, not as a trade for maintenanee. 
Wherever he was judge, he never forgot that he was also 
counsel, The criminal before him was always sure he 
stood before his country, and, in a sort, a parent of it. 
The prisoner knew, that though his spirit was broken with - 


* Sir Richard Blackmore. ö 

+ Sir John Holt, lord chief Justice in the reign of kiug William III. 
and for some years after that king’s death. 

1 Britain. 
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guilt, and incapable of language to defend itself, all would 
be gathered from him which could conduce to his safety ; 
and that his judge would wrest no law to destroy him, nor 
eonceal any that could save him. In this time there was 
a nest of pretenders to justice, who happened to be em- 
ployed to put things in a method for being examined be- 
fore him at his usual sessions: these animals were to 
Verus, as monkeys are to men, 80 like, that you can 
hardly disown them ; but so base, that you, are ashamed 
of their fraternity. It grew a phrase, Who would do 
justice on the justices?” That certainly would Verus. I 
have seen an old trial where he sat judge on two of them; 
ene was called Trick-track, the other Tear- shift: one was 
a learned judge of sharpers ; the other the quickest of all 
men at finding out a wench. Trick-track never spared a 
pick-pocket, but was a companion to cheats: Tear-shift 
would make compliments to wenches of quality, but cer- 
tainly commit poor ones. If a poor rogue wanted a lodg- 
ing, Trick-track sent him to gaol for a thief: if a poor 
whore went only with one thin petticoat, Tear-shift would 
imprison her for being loose in ber dress. These patriots 
infested the days of Verus, while they alternately com- 
mitted and released each other's prisoners. But Verus re- 
garded them as criminals, and always looked upon men 
as they stood in the eye of justice, without respecting 
whether they sat on the bench, or stood at the bar.. 


: Wills Coffee-house, May 11. 


Yesterday we were entertained with the tragedy of the 
Earl of Essex ;* in which there is not one good line, and 
yet a play which was never seen without drawing tears 
from some part of the audience; a remarkable instance 
that the soul is not to be moved by words, but things; for 
the incidents in this drama are laid together so happily, 
that the spectator makes the play for himself, by the force 
which the circumstance bas upon his imagination. Thus, 
in e of the most t dry discourses, and expressions altnost 


* By John Banks, 410. 16853 the prologue and the epilogue by Dryden. 
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ridiculous with respect to propriety, it is imposible for 
one unprejudiced to see it, untouched with pity. I must 
confess, this effect is not wrought on such as examine why 
they are pleased; but it never fails to appear on. those 
who are not too learned in nature, to be moved by her 
first suggestions. It is certain, the person and behaviour 
of Mr. Wilks has no small share in conducing to the 
popularity of the play; and when a handsome fellow is 
going to a more coarse exit than beheading, his shape and 
countenance make every tender one reprieve him with 
all her heart, without waiting until she hears his dying 
words. 

This evening, The Alchymist was played.* This comedy 
is an example of Ben Jonson's extensive genius, and pe- 
netration into the passions and follies of mankind. The 
scene in the fourth act, where all the cheated people 
oppose the man that would open their eyes, has some- 
thing in it so inimitably excellent, that if is certainly as 
great a master-piece as has ever appeared by any hand. 
The author’s great address in showing covetousness, the 
motive of the actions of the puritan, the epicure, the 
gamester, and the trader; and tbat all their endeayours, 
how differently soever they seem to tend, centre only in 
that one point of gain, shows he had, toa great perfection, 
that discernment of spirit which constitutes a genius fur 
€omedy. 


Lys _ 


W hite's 5 May 11. 

It is not to be imagined, how far the violence of our 
desires will carry us towards our own deceit in the pursuit 
of what we wish for. A gentleman here this evening was 
giving me an account of a dumb fortune-teller,+ who 
outdoes Mr. Partridge, myself, or the Unborn Doctor,t 


@ ¢ The Alchymist’ was first acted in 1610, and published in 410. the 
same year. 

¢t Duncan Campbell, said. to be deaf and dumb, who practised at this 
time on the credulity of the vulgar, and pretended to predict fortanes by 
the second sight, &c. 

t The real name of the quack · doctor and man-midwife, who affected to 
he distinguished as unborn,’ was Kirleus. 
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for predictions; all his visitants, come to him full of ex- 
pectations, and pay his own rate for the interpretations 
they put upon his shrugs and nods. There is a fine rich 
eity- widow stole thither the other day (though it is not six 
weeks since her husband’s departure from her company to 
rest,) and with her trusty maid demanded of him, whether 
she should marry again, by holding up two fingers like 
horns on her forehead. The wizard held up both his 
hands forked. The relict desired to know, whether he 
meant, by his holding up both hands, to represent that 
she had one husband before, and that aie should have an- 
other? or, that he intimated she should have two move? 
The cunning man looked a little sour, upon which Betty 
jogged her mistress, who gave the other guinea; and he 
made her understand, she should positively have two more; 
but shaked his head, and hinted that they should not live 
long with her. The widow sighed, and gave him the other 
half-guinea. After this prepossession, all that she had 
next to do was to make sallies to our end of the town, 
and find out who it is her fate to have. There are two 
who frequent this place, whom she takes to be men of 
vogue, and of whom her imagination has given her the 
choice. They are both the appearances of fine gentlemen, 
to such as do not know when they see persons of that 
turn; and, indeed they are, industrious enough to come 
at that character, to deserve the reputation of being such. 

But this town will not allow us to be the things we seem 
to aim at, and is too discerning to be fobbed off with pre- 
tences. One of these pretty fellows fails by his laborious 
exactness ; the other, by his as much studied negligence. 

Frank Careless, as soon as his valet has helped on and ad- 
justed his cloaths, goes to his glass, sets his wig awry, 
tumbles his cravat; and, in short, undresses himself to go 
into company. Will Nice is so little satisfied with his 
dress, that all the time he is at a visit, he is still mending 
it, and is for that reason the more ivsufferable ; for he 
who studies carelessness has, at least, his work the sooner 
done of the two. The widow is distracted whom to take 
for her first man; for Nice is every way so careful, that 

12 
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she fears his length of days; and Frank is so loose, that 
she has apprehensions for her own health with him. I am 
puzzled how to give a just idea of them; but, in a word, 
Careless is a coxcomb, and Nice a fop: both, you will say, 
very hopeful candidates for a gay young woman just set 
at liberty. But there is a whisper, ber maid will give her 
to Tom Terror the gamester. This fellow has undone so 
many women, that he will certainly succeed if he is intro- 
duced ; for nothing so much prevails with the vain part 
of that sex, as the glory of deceiving them who have de- 
ceived others. ö 
Desunt multa. 


St. James s Coffeehouse, May 11. 

Letters from Berlin, bearing date May the eleventh, N. S. 
inform us, that the birth-day of her Prussian majesty has 
been celebrated there with all possible magnificence ; and 
the king made her, on that occasion, a present of jewels to 
the value of thirty thousand crowns. The marquis de 
Quesne, who has distinguished himself by his great zeal 
for the Protestant interest, was, at the time of the despatch 
of these letters, at that court, soliciting the king to take 
care, that an article in behalf of the refugees, admitting 
their return to France, should be inserted in the treaty of 
peace. They write from Hanover, of the fourteenth, that 
his electoral highness had received an express from count 
Merci, representing how necessary it was to the common 
cause, that he would please to hasten to the Rhine; for 
_ that nothing but his presence could quicken the measures 
towards bringing the imperial army into the field, There 
are very many speculations upon the intended interview of 
the king of Denmark and king Augustus. The latter has 
made such preparations for the reception of the other, that 
it is said, his Danish majesty will be entertained in Saxony 
with much more elegance than he met with in Italy itself. 

Letters from the Hague, of the eighteenth instant, N. S. 
say, that his grace the duke of Marlborough landed the 
night before at the Brill, after having been kept out at 
sea, by adverse winds, twa days longer than is usual in 
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that passage. His exoellency. the lord Townshend, ber 
majesty’s ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
the states-general, was driven into the Veer in Zealand on 
Thursday last, from whence he came to the Hague within 
few. hours after the arrival of his grace. The duke, soon 
after his coming to the Hague, had a visit from the pen- 
sioner of Holland. All things relative to the peace were 
in suspense until this interview; nor is it yet known what 
resolutions. will be taken, on that subject; for the ‘troops 
of the allies have fresh orders despatched to them, to move 
from their respective quarters, and march with all expedi- 
-tion to the frontiers, where the enemy are making their 
utmost efforts for the defence of their country. These ad- 
-vices further inform us, that the marquis de Torcy had re- 
ceived an answer from the court of France, to his letters 
which he had sent thither by an express on the Friday 
before. 

Mr. Bickerstaff has received letters from Mr. Coltstaff, 
Mr. Wbipstaff, and Mrs. Rebecca Wagstaff; all which relate 
chiefly to their being left out in the genealogy of the family 

lately published ;° but my cousin who writ that draught, 
being a clerk.in the Herald’s office, and being at present 
under the displeasure of the chapter ; it is feared, if that 
matter should be touched upon at this time, the young 
gentleman would lose his place for treason against the king 
of arms. 

. Castabella's complaint is come to hand.’ 
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From my own Apartment, May 12. 


I nave taken a resolution hereafter, on any want of 
_intelligence, to carry my familiar abroad with me, who 


See a hamourons gencalogical accuant of the StiHhau family, No. 11. 
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bas promised to give me very proper and just notices of 
persons and things, to make up the history of the passing 
day. He is wonderfully skilful in the knowledge of men 
and manners, which has made me more than ordinary 
curious to know how he came to that perfection, and [ 
communicated to him that doubt. Mr. Pacolet, said I, 
I am mightily surprised to see you so good a judge. of 
our nature and eireumstances, since you are a mere spirit, 
and have no knowledge of the bodily part of us.’ He an- 
swered, smiling, ‘ You are mistaken ; I have been one of 
you, and lived a month amongst you, which gives me an 
exact sense of your condition. You are tu know, that all, 
who enter into human life, have a certain date or stamen 
given to their. being, which they only who die of age may 
be said to have arrived at; but it is ordered sometimes, by 
fate, that such as die infants are, after death, to attend 
mankind to the end of that stamen of being in themselves, 
which was broke off by sickness or any other disaster. 
These are proper guardians to men, as being sensible of 
the infirmity of their state. Vou are philosopher enough 
to know, that the difference of men’s understanding pro- 
ceeds only from the various dispositions of their organs; 
so that he who dies at a month old, is in the next life as 
knowing, though more innocent, as they who live to fifty ; 
and after death, they have as perfect a memory and judg- 
ment of all that passed in their life-time, as I have of all 
the revolutions in that uneasy turbulent condition of yours ; 
and you would say I had enough of it in a month, were I 
to tell you all my misfortunes,’ A life of a month can- 
not have, one would think, much variety. But pray,’ said 
J, let us have your story.’ 

Then he proceeds in the following manner: 

It was one of the most wealthy familes in Great Britain 
into which I was born, and it was a very great happiness 
to me that it so happened, otherwise [ had still, in all 
probability, been living; but I sball recount to you all the 
occurrences of my short and miserable existence, just as, 
by examining into the traces made in my brain, they ap- 
peared to me at that time. The first thing that ever struck 
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my senses was a noise over my head of one shrieking ; after 
which, methought, I took a full jump, and found niyself 
in the hands of a sorceress, who seemed as if she bad been 
long waking, and employed in some incantation: I was 
thoroughly frightened, and cried out; but she immediately 
seemed to go on in some magical operation, and anointed - 
me from head to foot. What they meant, 1 could not 
imagine ; ; for there gathered a great crowd about me, cry- 
ing, ‘ An heir! an heir!’ upon which I grew a little still, 
and believed this was a ceremony to be used only to great 
persons, and such as made them, what they oalled heirs. 
I lay very quiet; but the witch, for no manner of reason 
or provocation in the world, takes me, and binds my head 
as hard as possibly she could; then ties up both my legs, 
and makes me swallow down an horrid mixture. I thought 
it a harsh entrance into life, to begin with taking physic ; 
but I was forced to it, or else must bave taken down a 
great instrument in which she gave it me. When I was 
thus dressed, I was carried to a bed side, where a fine 
young lady (my mother I wot) had like to have hugged 
me to death. From her, they faced me about, and there 
was a thing with quite another look from the rest of ‘the 
company, to whom they talked about my nose. He seemed 
wonderfully pleased to see me; but I knew since, my nose 
belonged to another family. That into which I was born 
is one of the most numerous amongst you; therefore 
erowds of relations came every day to congratulate my 
arrival; amongst others, my cousin Betty, the greatest 
romp in nature: she whisks me such a height over her 
head, that I cried out for fear of falling. She pinched 
me, and called me squealing chit, and threw me into a 
girls arms that was taken in to tend me. The girl was 
very proud of the womanly employment of a nurse, and 
took. upon her, to strip and dress me a-new, because [ 
made a noise, to see what ailed me: she did so, and stuck 
& pin in every joint about me. I still cried: upon which, 
she lays me on my face in her 5 ; and, to quiet me, fell 
a-nailing i in all the pins, by clapping me on the back and 
screaming alulaby. But my pain made me exalt my voice 
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above hers, which brought. up the nume, the witah | first 
saw, and my grandmother, The girl is, turned down stairs, 
and I stripped again, as well to find what ailed me, as to 
satisfy my grauam s further curiosity. This gaod old 
woman's visit was the eause of all my trepbles. You are 
to understand, that I was hitherto bred by hand, and aay 
body that stood next gave me pap, if 1 did but open my 
lips; insomuch, that I was growing so cunning, as to pro- 
tend myself asleep when J was not, to prevent my being 
crammed, But my grandmother began a loud: leeture: 
upon the idleness of the wives of this age, wha, for fear of 
their shapes, forbear suckling their own offspring: and ten 
nurses were immediately sent for; one was whispered to 
have a wanton eye, and would sagn spoil her milk.; an- 
other was in a consumption ; the third bad an ill voiee, 
and would frighten me instead of lulling me to sleep. Such- 
exceptions were made against all but one country milch. 
wench, to whom I was committed, and put ta the breast. 
This careless jade wag eternally ramping with the foatman, 
and downright starved me; insomuch that I daily pmed: 
away, and should never have been relieved had it not been 
that, on the thirtieth day of my life,a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, who had writ upon Cold Baths, came to visit me, 
and solemuly protested, I was utterly last for want of that 
method :* upon which he soused me head and ears into a 
pail of water, where I had the good fortune to be drowned 5 
and so escaped being lashed into a linguist until sizteen, 
running after wenches until twenty-five, and being married 
to an ill-natured wife until sixty: which had certainly been 
my fate, had not the enchaptment between body and soul 
been broke by this philosopher. Thus, until the age I 
should have otherwise lived, I gm obliged to. watch the 
steps of men; and, if you please, shall accompany. yqu in 
your present walk, and get you intelligence from the atrial 
lacquey, who is in waiting, what are the Eman and 
purposes of any whom yon enquire for. 


# The Fellow of the Royal Society here alladed to wag probably sir John 
Floyer, Knight, M. D. who published, ‘ An Enquiry into the kar use and 
 abnags of the hot, cold and temporate Baths in England, & 
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I accepted his kind offer, and immediately took him’ 
with me in a back to White's. 


White's Chocolate-heuse, May 1! 13. 


We got in hither, and my companion threw a powder 
round us, that made me as invisible as himself; so that 
we could see and hear gil others, ourselves unseen and 
unheard. ö 

The first thing we took notice of waz a nobleman of a 
goodly and frank aspect, with his generous birth and 
temper visible in it, playing at enrds with a creature of a 
black and horrid countenance, wherein were plainly de- 
lineated the arts of his md, cozenage, and falsehood. 
They were marking their game with counters; on which 
we could sve inscriptions, impreceptible to any bat us. 
My lord had scored with pieces of ivory, on which were 
writ Good Fame, Glery, Riches, Honour, arid Posterity.“ 
The spectre over-against him had un: his counters the in- 
scriptions of Dishoucar, Impudence, Poverty, Ignorance, 
and want of Shame.’ Bless me! said i; “sure my Lord 
does not see what be plays for?’ * As well as 1 do, says 
Pacoleti. Ie despises that fellow he plays with, and 
scorns himself for making bim bis companion.“ at ‘the 
very instant be was speaking, I saw the fellow who played 
with my lord, bie two eards in the roll of his stocking ¢ 
Pacolet immediately stole them from thence ; upon which 
the nobleman soon after won the game. The little triumph 
he appeared in, when he got such a trifling stock of ready 
money, though: ‘he had ventured so great sums with in⸗ 
differerfve, increased my admiration. But Pacolet began 
to talk te me. Mr. Isaac, this to you looks wonderful, 
but not at all to us higher beings: that nobleman has as 
many good qualities as any man of Bis order, and seems to 
have no faults but what, as } may say, are excrescences 
from virtwes, He is generous to a prodigality, more af. 
fable than is consistent with his quality, and courageous 
to arashness. Yet, after all this, the source of his whole 
conduct is (though he would hate himself if he knew it) 
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mere avarice. The ready cash laid before the gamester's | 
counters makes him venture, as you see, and lay distinction 
against infamy, abundance against want; in a word, all 
that is desirable against all that is to be avoided. How- 
ever, said I, be sure you disappoint the sbarpers to night, 
and steal from them all the cards they hide. Pacolet 
obeyed me, and my lord went home with their whole bank 
in bis . : 
3 . Ni It's Coffee-house, May 13. . 8 
Te. nicht; was acted a second time a comedy, called The 
_ Busy Baty: this play is written by a lady.“ In old times, 
we; used to sit, upon a play here after it was acted ; but 
now the entertainment is turned another way; not but 
there are gunsiderable men in all ages, who, for some emi- 
„nent quality or invention, deserve the esteem and thanks 
of the public. Such a benefactor is a gentleman of this 
house; who is observed by the surgeons with much envy ; 
And is ranked among, and received by the wodern wits, as 
a great promoter of gallantry and pleasure. But, I fear, 
pleasure is less understood in this age, which so much 
pretends to it, than in any Since the creation. It was ad- 
mirably said of him who first took notice, that (res. est 
severa voluptas) “there is a certain severity in pleasure.’ 
Without that, all decency is banished ; and if reason is 
not to be present at our greatest satisfactions, of all the 
race of creatures, the human is the most miserable. It 
was not so of old; when Virgil describes a wit, he always’ 
means a virtuous man; and all his sentiments of men of 
genius, are such as show persons distinguished from the 
common level of mankind ; such as placed happiness in 
the contempt of low fears and mean gratifications: fears 
which we are subject to with the vulgar; and pleasures. 
which we have in common with beasts. With these illus- 
trious - personages, the wisest man was the greatest. wit; 
and none was thought worthy of that character, unless he 
answered this excellent description of the poet 


* By Mrs. Susannah Centlivre, 1709, 4to. 
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n metus omnes et ine xorabile fatum N 
Subjecit pedibas, strepitumque Acherontis nvarl. 
Virg. a Georg. ii. 490. 


— 


Happy the man, N 
His mind possessing in a quiet state, i ang 
Fearless of fortune, and resign’d to fate. Dryden. 


ec. James's Coffee-house, May 13. 
We had this morning advice, that some English mer 
chant-ships, convoyed by the Bristol of fifty-four guns, 
were met with by a part of Monsieur du Gui Trouin's 
“squadron, who engaged the convoy. That ship defended 
“itself until the English‘ merchants got elear of the enemy; 
but, being disabled, was herself taken. Within few: hours 
after, my ford Dursley} came up with part of his squatiren, 
aud, engaging the French, retook the Bristol (whieh, being 
very much shattered, sunk ;) and took the Glérieux, a. ship 
of forty:fétir guns, as also a privateer of fourteen. Before 
khis action, his lordship had taken two Freuch merekaut- 
men, and had, at the despatch of these adviees, brought 
‘the whole safe’ into Plymouth. ee ae 


ms . —— Sic 
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Nö. 16. e Fuesday, May 17, 1709. 

22994 „ ’ . -» ser, My 
1 Quieqnid agnnt homines 5 5 as : 

, nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 


- Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 2 
Our motley paper seizes for it's theme. P. 


N White's Chocolate - house, May 15. 
Sin Tuomas, of this house, bas showed me some letters 
from the Bath, which give aceounts of what passes among 
the good company of that place; and allowed me to tran- 


~ © Virgil seems to speak here as an Epicurean, and might probably altude 

to some lines in. Lacretiag, lib. iii. 37 and 995. It is only by Christianity 

that men can be trained to that elevation of soul, which the doctrine o 
Epicuras, &c. aimed atin vain. French Tatler. 

I James viscount Dursley, who was in consequence raised to the rank of 
vice admiral of the biue in November 1709; and, in the beginning of Oe 
tober 1710, succeeded his father in the title of earl of Berkeley. 

t The nick-name of a waiter at White's. 


Vou, I. 
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scribe one of them, that seems to be writ by some of sir 
Thomas 's particular acquaintance, and is as follows: 


‘DEAR KNIGHT, May 9, 1709. 

I desire, you would give my humble service to all our 
friends, which I ‘speak of to you (out of method) in the 
very beginning of my epistle, lest the present disorders, by 
which this seat of gallantry and pleasure is turn to pieces, 
should make me forget it. You keep so good company, 
that you know Bath is stocked with such as come hither 
to be relieved from luxuriant health, or jmaginary sick- 
ness; and consequently is always as well stowed with gal- 
lants, as invalids, who live together in a very good under- 
standing. But the season is so early, that our fine com- 
pany is not yet arrived; and the warm bath, which in 
heathen times was dedicated to Venus, is now used only by 
such as really want it for health's sake. There are, how- 
ever, a good many strangers, among whom are two am- 
bitious ladies, who being both in the autumn of their life, 
take the opportunity of placing themselves at the head of 
such as we are, before the Chloe’s, Clarissa’s, and Pasto- 
rejla’s come down. One of these twa is excessively in pain, 
that the ugly being called Time, will make wrinkles in 
spite of the lead forehead eloth; and therefore hides 
with the gayety of her air, the volubility of ber tongue, 
and quickness of her motion, the injuries which it has done 
her. The other lady is but two years behind her in life, 
and dreads as much being laid aside as the former ;. and, 
consequently has taken the necessary precautions to pre- 
vent her reign over us. But she is very discreet, and 
wonderfully turned for ambition, being never apparently. 
transported either with affection or malice. Thus, while 
Florimel is talking i in public, and spreading her graees in 
assemblies to gain a popular dominion over our diver- 
sions, Prudentia visits very cunningly all the lame, the 
splenetic, and the superannuated, who have their distinct 
classes of followers and friends. Among these she has 


* To which the black-lead comb and powder of every colour athe _ 
bow have since been the succcdaned. 
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found, that somebody has sent down printed certificates 
of Florimel’s age, which she has read and distributed ta 
this unjoyful set of people, who are always enemies to 
those in possession of the good opinion of the company. 
This unprovoked injury done by Prudentia, was the first 
eecasion of our fatal divisions here, and a declaration of 
war between these rivals. Florimel has abundance of 
wit, which she has lavished in decrying Prudentia, and 
giving defiance tu her little arts. For an instance of 
her superior power, she bespoke the play of Alexander 
the Great, to be acted by the company of strollers, and 
desired us all to be there on Thursday last. When she 
spoke to me to come, As you are, said she, ‘a lover, 
you wifi not fail the death of Alexander: the passion 
of love is wonderfully hit—Statira! O that happy woman 
to have a conqueror at her feet But you will be sure? 
to be there.“ I, and several others, resolved to be of her 
party. But see the irresistible strength of that unsus- 
pected creature, a silent woman. Prudentia bad coun- 
terplotted us, and had bespoke on the same evening the 
puppet-show of The creation of the world. She had 
engaged every body to be there; and, to turn our leader 
into ridieule, had secretly let them know, that the puppet 
Eve was made the most like Florimel that ever was seen. 
On Thursday morning the puppet-drummer, Adam and 
Eve, and several others who lived before the flood, passed 
through the streets on horseback, to invite us all to the 
pastime, and the representation of such things as we all 
knew to be true: and Mr. Mayor was so wise, as to prefer 
these innocent people the puppets, who, he sald, were to 
represent Christians, before the wicked players, who were 
td shew Alexander, an heathen philosopher. To be short, 
this Prudentia had so laid it, that at ten of the clock 
footmen were sent to take places at the puppet-show, 
and all we of Florimel’s party were N out 1 0 

or desert her. We chose the latter, All the watt erbwded 


© A deformed ertpple of the nameof Powe 5 “at | 
F eee o 
not have been endured in any othe? SO A 4 ' 
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to Prudentia’s hdise, because it was given out nobody 
could get in. When we came to Noah’s flood in the show, 
Punch and his wife were introduced dancing in the ark. 
An honest plain friend of Florimel's, but a critic withal, rose 
up in the midst of the representation, and made many very 
good exceptions to the drama itself, and told us, that it 
was against all morality, as well as rules of the stage, that 
Punch should be in jest in the deluge, or indeed that, he 
should appear at all. This was certainly a just remark, 
and I thought to second him; but he was hissed by Pru- 
“dentia’ s party: upon which, really, Sir Thomas, we, who 
were bis friends, hissed him too. Old Mrs. ‘Petulant de- 
“sired both her daughters to mind the moral; then whispered 
„Mrs. Mayoréss, ‘ This is very proper for young people to. 
ke! Punch, at the end of the play, made Prudentia a 
compliment, and was very civil to the whole compa 
“taking bows until his buttons touched the ground. ‘All. 
“was carried triumphantly against our party. In the mean 
“time, Florimel went to the tragedy, dressed as fine as hands 
“tould make her, in hopes to see Prudentia pine away With 
"envy. Instead of that, she sat a full hour alone, and At 
“fast was entertained with this whole relation from Statira, 
“who wiped her eyes with her tragical cut hanifkerchlef, 
* and lamented the ignorance of the quality.’ Horimel was 
tung with this affront, and the next day bespoke 'the pup- 
pet-show. Prudentia, insolent with power, bespoke Atex- 
Vander. The whole company came then to Alexander. 
‘Madam Petulant desired her daughters to mind the moral, 
and believe no man 's fair words: For you will see, chil- 


} „ren,“ said she, ‘ these soldiers are never to be depended - 
npon; they are sometimes here, sometimes there. Do not 


“you see, daugher Betty, Colonel Clod, our next neighbour | 
in the country, pull off his hat to you? court'sy, good 
child, his estate is just by us.’ Florimel was now morti- 


fied down to Prudentia’s humour ; and Prudentia exalted | 


into her’s. This was observed; Florimel invites us to the 
play a second time, Prudentia to the show. See the un- 
certainty of human affairs! the beaux, the wits, the 
gamesters, the prudes, the coquettes, the valetudinarians 


5 
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and gallants, all now wait upon Florimel. Such is the 
state of things at this present date; and if there happens any 
new commotion, you shall have immediate advice rom 
Sir, 
‘ Your affectionate friend and servant, 


5 75 Custabel la. 

MA DAM. May 16, 1709. 
I have the honour of a letter from a friend of yours, , 
relating to an incivility done to you at the opera, by one 
of your own sex; but I, who was an eye-witness of the 
accident, can testify to you, that though she pressed be- 
fore you, she lost her ends in that design; for she was 
taken notice of for no other reason, but je endeavours 
to hide a finer womay than herself. But, indeed, I dare 
not go farther in this matter, than just this bare mention; 
for though it was taking your place of right, rather than 
place of “precedence, yet it is so tender a point, and on 
which the very life of female ambition depends, that it is 
of the last consequence to meddle in it: all my hopes are 
from your beautiful sex ; and those bright eyes, which are 
the bane of others, are my only sun-shine. My writings 
are sacred to you; and I hope, I shall always have the 
good fortune to live under your protection ; thereforetake 
this public opportunity to signify to all the world, that I 
design to forbear any thing that may in the least tend to 
the diminution of your interest, reputation, or power. 
You will therefore forgive me, that I strive tu conceal every 
wrong step made by any who have the honour to wear 
petticoats, and shall at all times do what is in my power 
to make all mankind as much their slaves as myself. If 
they would consider things as they ought, there needs 
not much argument to convince them, that it is their fate 
to be obedient to you, and that your greatest rebels do any 

serve with a worse grace. I am, Madam, 5 

Vour most obedient. and 
most humble servant, 
on ‘ ISAAC BICKERSTAFY.’ 
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St. James's Coffee-house, May 16. 

Lettres from the Hague, bearing date the twenty-first 
instant, N. 8. advise, that his grace the duke of Marl- 
borough, immediately after his arrival, sent his secretary 
to the president and the pensionary, to acquaint them 
therewith. Soon after, these ministers, visited the duke, 
and made him compliments in the name of the States- 
General ; after which they entered into a conference with 
him on the present posture of affairs, and gave his grace 
assurances of the firm adherence of the States to the al- 
liance: at the same time acquainting him, that all over- 
tures of peace were rejected, until they had an opportunity 
of acting in concert with their allies on that subject. After 
this interview, the pensionary and the president returned 
to the assembly of the States. Mousieur Torcy has had a 
conference at the penaioner's house with his grace the duke 
of Marlborough, prince Eugene, and his excellency the lord 
Townshend. The result of what was debated at that time 
is kept secret; but there appears an air of satisfaction and 
good understanding between these ministers. We are apt 
also to give ourselves very hopeful prospects from monsieur 
Torey's being employed in this negotiation, who had been 
always remarkable for a particular way of thinking in bis 
sense of the greatness of France; which he has always 
said, was to be promoted rather by the arts of peace, 
than those of war.’ His delivering himself freely on this 
subject has formerly appeared an unsuccessful way to power 
in that court; but in its present circumstances, those 
maxims are better received; and it is thought a certain 
argument of the sincerity of the French king’s intentions, 
that this minister is at present made use of. The marquis 
is to return to Paris within few days, who has sent a courier 
thither to give notice of the reasons of his return, that the 
court may be the sooner able to despatch commissions for 
a formal treaty. 

The expectations of peace are increased by advices from 
Paris of the twelfth instant, which say, the Dauphin has 
altered his resolution of commanding in Flanders the en- 
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suing campaign. The Saxon and Prussian reinforcements, 
together with count Mereys regiment‘ of imperial horse, 
are encamped in the neighbourhded of Brussels; and 
sufficient stores of corn and forage are transported to that 
pine aud Ghent, for the service of the confederate army. 

They write from Mons, that the eleetor of Bavaria had 
advice, that an advanced party of the Portuguera army 
had been defeated by the Spaniards. : 

Wie hear from Languedoc, that their corn, olives, and 
figs, were wholly destroyed; but that they bave u 1 
prospect of a prentiful vintage. 


— — * PP OPP % 8 
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~ Quiequid agant he homines 5 
nostri est farrago libelli. uv. Set. l. B5, 86. 


hate er men do, or say, or think, or dream, N 
Qu molle paper seizes fur its theme, . P. 


. Wills Coffee-house, May 18. f 
Tur discourse has happened to turn this evening upon 
the true panegyric, the perfection of which was asserted to 
consist in a certain artful way of conveying the applause 
in an indirect manner. There was a gentleman gave us 
several instances of it. Among others, he quoted from Sir 
Francis Bacon, in his Advancement of Learning,’ a very 
t compliment made to Tiberius, as follows: In a full 
debate upon public affairs in the senate, one of the as- 
sembly rose up, and with a very grave air said, he thought 
it for the honour and dignity of the commonwealth, that 
Tiberius should be declared a god, and have divine worship 
paid him. The emperor was surprised at the propusal, and 
demanded of him to declare, whether be had made any ap- 
plication to incline him to that overture? The senator an- 
swered, with a bold and haughty tone, Sir, in matters that 
concern the commonwealth, I will be governed by no man.’ 
Another gentleman mentioned something of the same 


* An allugdon to a instance of artfal flattery practised by Messala Va- 
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kind, spoken by the late duke of Buckingham to the late 
earl of Orrery; My lord,’ (says the duke, after his liber: ' 
tine way) you will certainly be damned.’ How, my lord!“ 
says the earl with some warmth,. ‘ Nay,’ said the duke, 
chere is no help for it, for it is positively said, Cursed is 
he of whom all men speak well.“ This is taking a man 
by surprise, and being welcome when you have so surprised 
him. The person flattered receives you into his closet at 
once; and the sudden change of his heart, from the ex- 
pectation of.an ill-wisher, to find you his friend, makes: 
you: in his full favour in a moment. The spirits that were 
raised co suddenly against you, are as suddenly for you. 
There was another instance given of this kliid at the table: 
aygentieman, who had a very great favour done him, and 
an employment bestowed upon him, without so much as 
being peysonally known to his benefactor, waited upon the” 
great mim who was so generous, and was begintring to say, 
heiwas infinitely obliged—‘ Not at all, says the patron, ' 
‘turning from him to another, had I known a more de- 
serving man in Eugland, he should not have had it. 
We should certainly have had more examples had ot n 
gehiletnan produced a book which he thought an instance 
oft this Kind: T it was a phamphlet, called The Naked 
Truth. The idea any one wonld have of that work from 
the title was; that there would be much plain dealing with" 
people zu power, and that we should see things in their’ 
proper light; stripped of the ornaments which are usually 
given to the actions of the great: but the skill of this au- 
tkor' is sudh, that he has, under that rugged appearance 
approved himself the finest gentleman and courtier that 
ever writ. The language is extremely sublime, and not at 
all: to ‘be understood by the vulgar: the sentiments ‘dre” 
such as would make no figure in ordinary words; but such“ 
@ Lake vi. 28. His grace did not understand, nor quote fairly, the 
passage of ecriptere, to which he thooght it 20 witty, thus impiously to 
wt it has been said that the phamphlet called‘ The Naked Truth’ was 
written by a lawyer of the name of Nelmy; but if William viscount 
Grimston was not the author of it, he wrote remarks upon this eri 1e+! 


on it, in a treatise which he dedicated to the Hon. Exhward ‘Howard, aa: 
we are informed in Tatler, No 2}. . „ Ga eae 
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is the art of the expression, and the thoughts are elevated 
to so high a degree, that I question whether the discourse. 
will sell much. There was an ill-natured fellow presents: 
who hates all panegyrie mortally ; ° 3 P—— take him,’ said 
he, ‘ what the devil means his Naked Truth, in speaking 
nothing but to the advantage of all whom he mentions ?: 
This is just such a great actiomas that of the champions 
on a corunation-day, who challenges all mankind to dis- 
pute with him the right of the sovereign, surrounded with 
his guards.’ The gentleman who produced the treatise de- 
sired’ him to be cautious and said, it was writ by an ex- 
cellent soldier, which made the company observe it more! 
narrowly ; and (as critics are the greatest conjurers at 
finding out a known truth) one said, he was sure it was 
writ by the hand of his sword-arm. I could not perceive 
much wit in that expression; but it raised a laugh, and, 
I suppose, was meant as a sneer upon valiant: men. The: 0 
same man pretended to see in the style, that it was an 
horse- officer; but sure that is being too nice; for though: 
you may know officers of the cavalry by the turn of their 
feet, I cannot imagine how you should discern their hands 
feom those of other men. But it is always thus with 
pedants; they will ever be carping; if a gentleman: ef 
man of honour puts pen to paper. I do not doubt bat: 
this author will find this assertion too true, and that ob- 
loquy is not repulsed. by the force of arms. I will therefore 
set this excellent piece in a light too glaring for weak 
eyes, and, in imitation of the'critic Longinus, shall, as well 
as I can, make my observations in a style like the author’s 
of whom I treat, which perhaps I am as capable of as an- 
other, having ‘ an unbounded force of thinking, as well as. 
a most exquisite address, extensively and wisely indulged 
to me by the supreme powers.“ My author, I will dare to 
assert, shows the most universal knowledge of any writer 
who has appeared this eentury: he is a poet and mer- 
chant, which is seen in two master. words, ‘ credit blossoms,’ 
be is a grammarian and a politician ; for he says, The 
uniting of the two kingdoms is the emphasis of the security 
of the Protestant succesdiun.” Some would be apt to say, 
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he is a conjuror; for he bas ſound, that a republic is not 
made up of every body of animak, but is eomposed of men 
only, and not of horses. Liberty and property have chosen 
their retreat within the emulating cirele of an human com- 
monwealth. He is a physician; for be says, I observe 
a constant equality in its pulse, and a just quickness of its 
vigorous circulation.’ And again, I view the strength of 
our constitution plainly appear in the sanguine and ruddy 
complexion of a well-contented eity.’ He is a divine: for 
he says, ‘I eannet but bless myself.’ And indeed this ex- 
cellent treatise bas had that good effeet upon me, who am 
far from being superstitious, that I also ‘ cannot but bless 
myself,’ ö 5 


St. James Coffee-house, May 18. 

This day arrived a mail from Lisbon, with letters of the 
thirteenth instant, N. S. containing a particular account 
of the late action in Portugal. On the seventeenth in- 
stant, the ‘army of Portugal, under the command of the 
marquis de Frontera, lay on the side of the Caya, and the 
army of the duke of Anjou, commanded by the marquis 
de Bay; on the other. The latter commander having an 
ambition to ravage the country, in a manner, in sight of 
the Portugueze, made a motion with the whole body of 
his herse toward fort Saint Christopher, near the town of 
Badajos. Fhe generals of the Portugueze, disdaining that 
sneh an insult should be offered to their arms, took a re- 
splution to pass the river, and oppose the designs of the 
enemy. The earl of Galway represented to them, that 
the presént posture of affairs was such on the side of the 
allies, that there needed no more to be done at present in 
that country, but to carry on a defensive part. But his 
argument could not avail in the council of war. Upon 
which a great detaebment of foot and the whole of the 
horse of the king of Portugal's army passed the river, and 
with some pieces of cannon did good execution on the 
enemy. Upon observing this, the marquis de Bay advanced 
with his horse, and attacked the right wing of the Portu-. 
gueze cavalry, who faced about, and fled, without standing 
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the first encounter. But their foot repulsed the same 
body of horse, in three successive charges, with great order 
and resolution. While this was transacting, the British 
General commanded the brigade of Pearce, to keep the 
enemy in diversion by a new attack. This was so well exe- 
cuted, that the Portugueze infantry had time to retire in 
good order, and repass the river. But that brigade, which 
rescued them, was itself surrounded by, the enemy, and 
major-general Sarkey, brigadier Pearce, together with both 
their regiments, and that of the lord Galway, lately raised, 
were taken prisoners. 

During the engagement, the earl of Barrimore, having 
advanced too far to give some necessary order, was hemmed 
in bya squadron of the enemy; but found means to gallop 
up to the brigade of Pearce, with which be remains also 
a prisoner. My lord Galway had his horse shot under him 
in this aetion; and the Conde de Saint Juan, a Portuguese 
general, was taken prisoner. The same night the army 
encamped at Aronches, and on the ninth moved to Elvas, 
where they lay when these despatches came away, Colonel 
Stanwix’s regiment is also taken. The whole of this affair 
has given the Portuguese a great iclea of the capacity and 
caurage of my lord Galway, against whose advice they en- 
tered upon this unfortunate affair, and by whose conduct. 
they were rescued from it. The prodigious constancy and 
resolution of that great man is hardly to be paralleled, who 
under the oppression of a maimed body, and the reflection 
of repeated ill fortune, goes on with aii unspeakable ala- 
crity in the service of the common cause. He. has already 
put things in a very good posture after this ill accident, : 
and made the necessary dispositions for covering the coun- 
try from any further attempt of the enemy, who still lie 
in the camp they were in before the battle. : 

Letters from Brussels, dated the twenty-filth instant, 
advise, that notwithstanding the negotiations of a peace 
seem so far advanced, that some do confidently report the 
preliminaries of a treaty to be actually agreed uu, yet the 
allies hasten their preparations for opening the campaign; 
and the forces of the empire, the Prussians, the Danes, 
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the Wirtembergers, the Palatines, and Saxon auxiliaries, 
are in motion towards the general rendezvous, they being 
_ already arrived in the neighbourhood of Brussels. These 
advices add, that the deputies of the States of Holland, 
having made a general review of the troops in Flanders, 
set out for Antwerp on the 21st instant from that place. 
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No. 18.] Saturday, May 21, 1709. 
Quieqnid agunt homines —-——— 
nostri est farrago libelli. Jue. Sat. I. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for it’s theme. ?. 


From my own Apartment, May 20. 

Ir is observed too often that men of wit doso much em- 
ploy their thoughts upon fine speculations, that things use- 
ful to mankind are wholly neglected ; and they are busy in 

making emendations upon some enclytios in a Greek au- 
thor, while obvious things, that every man may have use 
for are wholly overlooked. It would be a happy thing, if 
such as have real capacities for public service were em- 
ployed in works of general use; but because a thing is 
every hody’s business, it is nobody’s business: this is for 
want of public spirit. As for my part, who am only a stu- 
dent, and a man of no great interest, I can only remark | 
things, and recommend the correction of them to higher 
powers. There is an offence I have a thousand times la- 
mented, but fear I shall never see remedied ; which is, 
that in a nation where learning is so frequent as in Great 
Britain, there should be so many gross errors as there are 
in the very directions of things wherein accuracy is ne- 
cessary for the conduct of life. This is notoriously ob- 
served by all men of letters when they first come to town 
(at which time they are usually curious that way) in the 
fJinscriptions on sign-posts. I have cause to know this 
matter as well as any body; for I have, when I went to 
Merchant-Taylors’ school, suffered stripes for spelling 
after the signs I observed in my way; though at the same 
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time, I must confess, staring at those ‘inscriptions first 
gave me an idea and curiosity for medals, in which I have 
since arrived at some knowledge. Many a man has lost 
his way and his dinner by this general want of skill in or- 
thography ; for, considering that the ‘painters are usually 
so very bad, that you eannot know the animal under 
whose sign ou are to live that day, how must the stranger 
be misled if it be wrong spelled, as well as ill painted? 
I have a cousin now in town, who has answered under 
bachelor at Queen's College, whose name is Humphrey 
Mopstaff (he is a-kin to us by his mother:) this young 
man, going to see a relation in Barbican, wandered a whole 
day by the mistake of one letter, for it was written, ‘this 
is the Beer,’ instead of ‘this is the Bear.’ .He was set 
right at last, by inquiring for the house of a fellow who 
could not read, and knew the place mechanically, 2 only, 
by having been ‘often drunk there. But, in the name of 
goodness, let us make our learning of use to us, or not. 
Was not this a shame, that a Philosopher should e thas. 
directed by a cobbler? I will be sworn, if it were nown, | 
how many have suffered in this kind by false spelling since 
the union, this matter would not long lie thus. What" 
makes these evils the more insupportable is, that they ‘are | 
so easily amended, and nothing done in it. But it is 80 far. 
from that, that the evil goes on in other arts as. well. as 
orthography; places are confounded, as well for Want | of, 
proper distinctions, as things for want of true characters. 
Had 1 not come by the other day very early in the moru- 


mt 


ing, there might have been mischief done: for a worthy 15 


Wit has its prerogative, and about it, there is not, and there ought «, 
not to be here, either dispate or observation.’ Truth, nevertheless, claims - 


the pri to remark, that these two equestrian statues were very unlike. 
The one de by the famous La Seur, for King Charles I.; the other 
was ori intended for John Sobieski, king of Poland, and, mutatis 


mutandis, erected in honour of King Charles II. The Turk underneath 
the horse was cleverly metamorphosed into Oliver Cromwell; but his 
turban escaped unnoticed, or unaltered, to testify the truth. The oue is 
of brass "blackened, the other was of white marble, &c. The statue in 
Stocks Market, with the conduit and all its ornaments, were all removed 
to make way N the Mansionchouse, the first stone of which was laid hy 

Wedel Perr . then lord mayor, Oct. 25, 1739. See Spect. No. 462. 
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North Briton was swearing at Stocks Market, that they 
would not let him in at his lodgings; but I, knowing the 
gentleman, and observing him look oſten at the king on 
horseback, and then: double his oaths that he was sure he 
was right, found he mistook that for Charing Cross, by the - 
erection of the like statue in each place. I grant, private 
men may distioguish their abodes as they please: as one 

of my acquaintance, who lives. at Marybone, has put a 

good sentence of. his own invention upon hia dwelling 

ine to find out where he lives: he is somear Landon. 
that his conceit is this, the country m..town.s’ or, the 
town in the country; for, you.kmom, if. they are both in 
one, they are all one. Besides that, The, ambiguity is nut. 
of great consequence ; if you are safe. at che, place, it is 
no matter if you do not distinctly kaow,where the place 
is. But to return to the orthography. of public places; I 

propose, that every tradesman .in the cities of London and: 
Westminster shal] give me. six-pence a quarter for kęep- 

ing their signs in repair as. to the grammatical. part; and 

I will take into my house a Swiss count J of my acquaint- 

ance, who can remember all, their names without book, 
for despatch sake, setting up the head, of. the said foreigner 

for my sign; the features being strong; and. fit for hang- 

ing high. 

St. James's Caffee house, May 20. 

This day a mail arrived from Holland, by which there 
are advices from Paris, that the kingdom of France is in 
the utmost misery and distraction. The merchants of 
Lyons have been at court, to remonstrate their great suf- 
ferings by the failure of their public credit ; but have re- 
ceived no other satisfaction, than promises of a sudden. 
peace; and that their debts will be made good by funds 
The Duke of Buckingham is hamourously said to have lived at Mary- 
bone, as he was almost every day on the bowling-green there, and seldom 
left it until he could see no longer. 

1 On Buckingham-hense, vow the Queen's palace, were originally these 
inscriptions. On the front, Sic siti lætantur Lares.’ On the back front, 
Rus in urbe.’ On the side next the road, ‘Spectator fastidiosus sibi mo- 
estus. On the north side, Lenté incepit, citd perfecit.’ 

r Probably John James Heidegger, esq. 
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out of the revenue, which will nat answer, but in case of 
the peace which is promised. In the mean time, the cries 
of the common people are loud for want of bread, the gen- 
try have lost all spirit and zeal for their country, aud the 
king himself seems to languish under the anxiety of the 
pressing calamities of the nation, and retires from hearing 
those. grievances which he hath not power to redress. In- 
stead of preparations for war, and the defence of their 
country, there it nothing to be seen but evident marks of 
a ‘general despair ; processions, fastings, public mourn- 
ings and humiliations, are become the sole employments 
of a people, who.were lately the most vain and gay of any 
in the universe. 

The pope:has written to the French king. on the subject 

of a peace; and his.majesty has answered in the lowliest 
terms, that he entirely submits his affairs to divine provi- 
dence, and shall soon show the world, that he:prefers the 
tranquillity. of his people to the glory ‘of his arms, and ex- 
tent of his conquests. 
Letters from the Hague of the twenty-fourth. say, that 
his excellency the lord Townshend delivered his credentials 
on that day to the states-general, as plenipotentiary from 
the queen of Great Britain; as did also count Zinzendorf, 
who bears the same character from the emperor. 

Prince Eugene intended to set out the next dey for 
Brussels, and his grace the duke of Marlborouzh oh the 
Tuesday fellowing. The marquis de Torey talks daily of 
going, but still continues there. The army of the allies is 
to assemble on the seventh of next. month at Helchin ; 
though it is generally believed that the preliminaries to a 
treaty are fully adjusted. 

The approaeh of the peace strikes a panic through our 
armies, though that of a battle could never do it, and 
they almost repent of their bravery, that made such haste 
to humble themselves and the French king. The duke of 
Marlborough, though otherwise the greatest general of 
the age, has plainly shewn himself unacquainted with the 
arts of husbanding a war. He might have grown as old 
as the duke of Alva, or prince Waldeck m the Low Coun- 
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tries, and yet.have got reputation enough every year for 
any reasonable man: for the command of general in Flan- 
ders hath been ever. looked upon as a provision for life. 
For my part, I cannot see how his grace can answer it to 
the world, for the great eagerness he hath shown to send a 
hundred thousand of the bravest fellows in Europe a-beg- 
ging. But the private gentlemen of the infantry will be 
able to shift for themselves ; a brave man can never starve 
in a country stocked with hen-roosts. There is not a 
yard of linen,’ says my honoured prugenitor sir John Fal- 
staff, ‘in my whole company: but as for that,’ says this 
worthy knight, ‘I am in no great pain; we shall find 
shirts on every hedge,’ There is another surt of gentle- 
men whom J am much more concerned for, and that is the 
ingenious fraternity of which I have the honour to be an 
unworthy member; I mean the news-writers of Great- 
Britain, whether post- men or post-boys,* or by what other 
name or title soever dignified or distinguished. The case 
of these gentlemen is, I think, more hard than that of 
the soldiers, considering that they have taken more towns, 
and fought more battles. They have been upon parties 
and skirmishes, when our armies haye lain still; and given 
the general assault to many a place, when the besiegers 
were quiet in their trenches. They have made us masters 
of several strong towns many weeks before our generals 
could do it; and completed victories, when our greatest 
captains have been glad to come off with a drawn battle. 
Where prince Eugene has slain his thousands, Boyer . 
has slain his ten thousands. This gentleman can indeed 
be never enough commended for his courage and intre- 
“pidity during this whole war: he has laid about him with 
an inexpressible fury; and, like the offended Marius of 
ancient Rome, made such havoc among his country- 
men, as must be the work of two or three ages to repaif!' 
It must be confessed, the redoubted Mr. Buckley 1 has 
The Post-boy’ was a scandalous weekly paper, by Abel Roper; and 
»The Flying Post, by George Ridpath, was just sach another. 


+ Abel Boyer, author of The Political State.’ 
t Samuel Backley, printer of Ihe Gazette,’ and also of ‘The Daily 
Courant.’ ; 
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shed as much blood as the former; but I cannot forbear 
saying (and I hope it will not look like envy) that we 
regard our brother Buckley as a kind of Drawcansir, whe 
spares neither friend nor foe ; but generally kills as many 
of his own side as the enemy's. It is impossible for this 
ingenious sort of men to subsist after a peace: every une 
remembers the shifts they were driven to in the reign of 
king Charles the Second, when they could not furnish out 
a single paper of news without lighting up a comet in Ger- 
many, or a firein Moscow. There scarce appeared a letter 
without a paragraph on an earthquake. Prudigies were 
grown so familiar, that they had lost their name, as a great 
poet of that age has it. I remember Mr. Dyer, * who is 
justly looked upon by all the fox-hunters in the nation as 
the greatest statesman our country has produced, was par- 
ticularly famous for dealing in whales ; insomuch, that in 
five months time (for I bad the curiosity to examine his 
letters on that occasion) be brought three into the mouth 
of the river Thames, besides two porpoises and a sturgeon. 
The judicious and wary Mr. Ichabod Dawks T hath all 
along been the rival of this great writer, and got himself 
a reputation from plagues and famines; by which, in 
those days, he destroyed as great multitudes as he has 
lately done by the sword. In every dearth of news, Grand 
Cairo was sure to be unpeopled. 

It being therefore visi ↄle, that our society will be greater 
sufferers by the peace than the soldiery itself, insomuch 
that the Daily Courant is in danger of being broken, my 
friend Dyer of being reformed, and the very best of the 
whole band of being reduced to half- pay; might I presume 
to offer any thing in the behalf of my distressed brethren, 
I would humbly move, that au appendix of proper apart- 
ments, furnished with pen, ink, and paper, and other ne- 
cessaries of life, should be added to the hospital of Chelsea, 
for the relief of such decayed news-writers as have served 
their country in the wars; and that, for their exercise, 


@ © Dyer’s Letter? a newspaper of that time, which, according to Mr 
Addison, was entitled to little credit. 
. t Ichabod Dawks, another a historian. 
2 
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they should compile the annals of their brother veterans, 
who have been engaged in the sume service, and are still 
obliged to do duty after the same manner. 

I cannot be thought to speak this out of an eye to any 
private interest 3 for, as my chief scenes of action are 
coffee - houses, play-houses, and my own apartment, I am 
in no need of camps, fortifications, arid fields of battle, to 
support me; I do not call for heroes and generals to my 
assistance. Though the officers are broken, and the ar- 
mies disbanded I shall still be safe, as long as there are 
men, or vomen, or politicians, or lovers, or poets, or 
nymphs, or swains, or cits, or courtiers, in being. 
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No. 19.] Tuesday, May 24, 1709. 
Quicquid agunt homines 
nostri est farrago Iibelli. Juv. Sat. 1. 85, 86. 
Whate'er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes fur it’s theme. - . P, 


From my own Apartment, May 23. 


THERE is nothing can give a man of any consideration 
greater pain, than to see order and distinction laid aside 
amongst men, especially when the rank (of which he bim- 
self is member) is intruded upon by such as have no pre- 
tence to that honour. The appellation of Esquire is the 
most notoriously abused in this kind, of any class amongst 
men; insomuch, that it is become almost the subject of 
derision: but I will be bold to say, this behaviour towards 
it proceeds from the ignorance of the people in its true 
origin. I shall therefore as hriefly as possible, do myself 
and all true Esquires the jastice to look mto antiquity 
upon this subject. 

In the first ages of the world, before the invention of 
jointures and settlements, when the noble passion of love 
had possession of the hearts of men, and the fair sex were 
not yet cultivated into the merciful disposition which they 
have showed in latter centuries, it was natural for great 
and heroic spirits to retire to rivulets, woods, and caves, 
to lament their destiny, and the cruelty of the fair persons 
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who are deaf to their lamentations. The hero in this dis- 
‘tress was generally in armour, and in a readiness to fight 
any man he met with, especially if'distinguished by any 
extraordinary qualifications :: it being the nature of heroic 
Jove to bate all merit, lest it should come within the ob- 
dervation of the cruel one by whom its own perfections 
are neglected. A lever of this kind had always about bim 
a person of a second value, and subordinate to him, who 
could hear his afflictions, carry an enchantment for his 
wounds, hold his helmet when he was eating (if ever he 
did eat,) or in bis absence, when he was retired to his 
Apartment in ny king's palace, tell the prince himself, 
or perhaps his daughter, the birth, parentage, and adven- 
‘tures of his valiant master. This trusty companion was 
styled his Esquire, and was always fit for any offices about 
bim; vas as gentle and chaste as a gentlemnan-usher, quick 
and active a8 an equerry, sthooth and eloquent as the 
master of the ¢eremonies. A man thus qualified was the 
first, as the ancients affirm, who was called an Esquire ; 
and nove withotit these accotiplishments ought to assume 
our order: but, to the utter disgrace and confusion of the 
heralds, every pretender is admitted into this fraternity, 
even persons the most foreign to this courteous institu- 
tion. I have taken an inventory of all within this city, 
and looked over every letter in the Post-office, for my 
better information. There are of the middle Temple, in- 
cloding all in the buttery-books, and in the lists of the 
house, five thousand.“ In the Inner, four thousand.f 

the Kirtg’s-Bench Walks, the whole buildings are inhabited 
y Esquires only. The adjacent street of Essex, from Mor- 
riss Coffee-house, and the turning towards the Grecian, 
you cannot meet one who is not an Esquire, until you 
take water. Every house in Norfolk and Arundel streets 
is also governed by an Esquire, or his Lady: Soho-square, 
Bloomsbury-square, and all other places where the floors 
rise abuve nine feet, are so many universities, where you 

In Original ‘Tatler, four thonsand. 


In Original Tatler, five thousand. 
1 Morris’s Coffee-house was in the Strand. 
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enter yourselves, and become of our order. However, if 
this were the worst of the evil, it were to be supported, 

because they are generally men of some figure and use; 
though I know no pretence they have to an honour which 
had its rise from chivalry. But if you travel into the 
counties of Great Britain, we are still more imposed upon 
by innovation. We are indeed derived from the field: dat N 
shall that give title to all that ride mad after foxes; that 
halloo when they see a hare, or venture their necks full 
speed after a hawk, immediately to commence Esquires ? 
No; our order is temperate, cleanly, sober, and chaste ; 
but these rural Esquires commit immodesties upon hay- 
cocks, wear shirts half a week, and are drunk twice a day. 
These men are also, to the last degree, excessive in their 
food: an Esquire of Norfolk eats two pounds of dumplin 
every meal, as if obliged to it by our order: an Esquire 
of Hampshire is as ravenous in devouring hogs’ flesh : one 
of Essex has as little mercy on calves. But I must take 
the liberty to protest against them, and acquaint those 
persons, that it is not the quantity they eat, but the man- 
ner of eating, that shows an Esquire. But, above all, I 
am most offended at small-quillmen, and transcribing 
clerks, who are all come into our order, for no reason 
that I know of, but that they can easily flourish at the 
end of their name. I will undertake that, if you read 
the superscriptions to all the offices in the kingdom, you 
will not find three letters directed to any but Esquires. 
I have myself a couple of clerks, and the rogues make no- 
thing of leaving messages upon each other's desk: one di- 
rects, To Gregory Goosequill, Esquire ;’ to which the 
other replies by a note, ‘To Nehemiah Dashwell, Esquire, 
with respect ;’ in a word, it is now Populus Armigerorum, 
a people of Esquires. And I do not know but, by the late 
act of naturalization, foreigners will assume that title, as 
part of the immunity of being Englishmen. All these im- 
proprieties flow from the negligence of the Heralds office. 
Those gentlemen in party-coloured habits do not so 
rightly, as they ought, understand themselves; though 
they are dressed cop-a-pee in hieruglyphics, they are in- 
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wardly but ignorant men. I asked an ‘acquaintance of 
mine, who is a man of wit, but of no fortune, and is forced 
to appear as a jack-pudding on the stage to a mountebank : 
* Pry’thee, Jack, why is your coat of so many colours ?’ 
He replied, ‘I act a fool; and this spotted dress is to sig- 
nify, that every man living has a weak place about him ; 
for I am knight of the shire, and represent you all.’ 1 
“wish the heralds would know as well as this man does, i in 
his way, that they are to act for us in the case of our arms 
and appellations: we should not then be jumbled together 
in so promiscuous and absurd a manner. design to take 
this matter into further consideration ; and no. man shall 
be received. as an Esquire, who cannot bring a certificate, 
that he has conquered some lady's obdurate heart; that 
he can lead up a country-dance; or carry a message 
between her and her lover, with address, secrecy, and dili- 
gence. A Squire is properly born for the service of the 
sex, and his credentials shall be signed by three toasts and 
one prude, before his title shall be received in my office. 


Wills Coffee-house, May 23. 


On Saturday last was presented the Busy Body, a co- 
medys written (as I have heretofore remarked) by a woman. 
The plot and incidents of the play are laid with that 
zubtilty of spirit which is peculiar to females of wit, and 
is very seldom well performed by those of the other sex, 
in whom craft in love is an act of invention, and not, as 
with women, the effect of nature and instinct. 

To-morrow will be acted a play, called, The Trip to the 
Jubilee.“ This performance is the greatest instance that 
we can have of the irresistible force of proper action. The 
dialogue in itself has something too low to bear a-criticism 
upon it: but Mr. Wilks enters into the part with so much 
skill, that the gallantry, the youth, and gayety of a young 
man of a plentiful fortune, are looked upon with as much 
indulgence on the stage, as in real life, without any of 
those intermixtures of wit and humour, which usually 
prepossess us in favour of such characters in otber plays. 

* By Mr. George Farquhar. ö ö 
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St. James's Coffee-house, May 23. 

Letters from the Hague of the twenty-third instant, 
N. S. say, that Mr. Walpole (who is since arrived) was 
going with all expedition to Great Britain, whither they 
doubted not but be carried with him the preliminaries 
to a treaty of peace. The French minister, monsieur 
Torcy,. bas been observed, in this whole negotiation, to 
turn his discourse upon the calamities sent down by hea- 
ven upon France, and imputed the necessities they were 
under to the immediate hand of Providence, in inflicting 
a general scarcity of provision, rather than the superior 
genius of the generals, or the bravery of the armies against 
them. It would be impious not to acknowledge the in- 
dulgence of heaven to us; but, at the same time, as we 
are to love our enemies, we are glad to see them mor- 
tified enough to mix Christianity with their politics. An 
authentic letter from madam Maintenon to monsieur Torcy 
has been stolen by a person about him, who bas commu- 
nicated a copy of it to some of the dependents of a minister 
of the allies. That epistle is writ in the most pathetic 
manner imaginable, and in a style which shows her genius, 
that bas so long engrossed the heart of this great monarch. 


‘SIR, 

‘I received yours, and am sensible of the address and 
capacity with which you have hitherto transacted the great 
affair under your management. You well observe, that 
our wants here are not to be concealed: and that it is 
vanity to use artifices with the knowing men with whom 
you are to deal. Let me beg you, therefore, in this re- 
presentation of our circumstances, to Jay aside art, which 
ceases to be such when it is seen, and make use of all 
your skill to gain us what advantages you can from the 
enemy’s jealousy of each other's greatness ; which is the 
place where only you have room for any dexterity. If you 
have any passion for your unhappy country, or any affec- 
tion for your distressed master, come home with peace. 
Oh heaven! do I live to talk of Lewis the Great, as the 
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object of pity? The king shows.a great uneasiness to be 
informed of all, that passes: but, at the same time, is 
fearful of every one who appears in his presence, lest he 
should bring an account of some new calamity. I know 
not in what terms to represent my thoughts to you, when 
I speak of the king, with relation to his bodily health. 
Figure to yourself that immortal man, who stood: in our 
public places represented with trophies, armour, and ter- 
rors, on his pedestal: consider, the invincible, the great, 
the good, the pious, the mighty, which were the usual 
epithets we gave him, both in our language and thoughts. 
I say, consider him whom you knew the greatest and most 
glorious of monarchs, and now think you see the same 
man an unhappy lazar, in the lowest circumstances of hu- 
man nature itself, without regard to the state from whence 
he is fallen. I write from bis bed-side: he is at present in 
a slumber. I have many, many things to add; but my 
tears flow too fast, and my sorrow is too big! for utterance. 
‘Lam, &c.’ 


There is such a veneration due. nous all men to the per- 
sons of princes, that it were a sort of dishonesty to repre- 
sent further the condition which the king. is in:; but it is 
certain, that, soon after the rereipt of these advices, mon- 
sieur Torcy-waited upon: his grace the duks of Marlborough 
aad. the lord Townshend, and an that conference gave up 
many points, which, he had. before said were such as he 
must return to France, * answer. . 


No. 20.]9 “Thursday, May 26, 1709. 
Quiequid agunt homines 
nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. I. 85. 86. 
Whate’ er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for it's theme. P. 


White's Chocelate-house, May 24. 
Tr is not to be imaigned how far prepossession will run 
away with peoples understandings, in cases wherein they 
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‘are under present uneasiness. The following narration is 
a sufficient testimony of the truth of this observation. 
I had the honour the other day of a visit from a gentle- 
woman (a stranger to me) who seemed to be about thirty. 
Her complexion is brown; but the air of ber face has an 
agreeableness which surpasses the beauties of the fairest 
women. There appeared in her look and mein a sprightly 
health; and her eyes had too much vivacity to become 
the language of complaint, which she began to enter into. 
She seemed sensible of it; and therefore, with downcast 
looks, said she, ‘Mr. Bickerstaff, you see before you the 
unhappiest of women; and therefore, as you are esteemed 
by all the world both a great civilian, as well as an astro- 
loger, I must desire your advice and assistance, in putting 
me in a method of obtaining a divorce from a marriage, 
which I know the law will pronounce void.’ ‘Madam,’ 
said I, ‘ your grievance is of such a nature, that you must 
be very ingenious in representing the causes of your com- 
plaint, or I cannot give you the satisfaction you desire.’ 

Sir,’ she answers, ‘I believe there would be no need of 
half your skill in the art of divination, to guess why a 
woman would part from her husband.’ It is true,’ said 
I; but suspicions, or guesses at what you mean, nay cer- 
tainty of it, except you plainly speak it, are no foundation 
for a formal suit.’ She clapped ber fan before her face ; 
My husband, said she, is no more a husband’ (here she 
‘burst into tears) ‘ than one of the Italian singers.’ 

‘Madam,’ said J, ‘ the affliction you complain of is to 
be redressed by law; but, at the same time, consider 
what mortifications you are to go through, in bringing it 
into open court: how will you be able to bear the im- 
pertinent whispers of the people present at the trial, the 
licentious reflections of the pleaders, and the interpreta- 
tions that will in general be put upon your conduct by all 
the world? How little (will they say) could that lady 
command her passions!” Besides, consider, that curbing 
our desires. is the greatest glory we can arrive at in this 
world, and will be most rewarded in the next.’ She an- 
swered, like a prudent matron: Sir, if you please to re- 
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remember the office of matrimony, the first cause of its’ 
institution is that of having posterity. Therefore, as to the 
curbing desires, I am willing to undergo any abstinence 
from food as you please to enjoin me; but I cannot, with 
any quiet of mind, live in the neglect of a necessary duty, 
and an express commandment, Increase and multiply. 

Observing she was learned, and knew so well the duties 
of life, J turned my arguments rather to dehort her from 
this public procedure by examples than precepts. ‘ Do but 
consider, madam, what crowds of beauteous women live 
in nunneries, secluded for ever from the sight and con- 
versation of men, with all the alacrity of spirit imagin- 
able; they spend their time in heavenly raptures, in con- 
stant and frequent devotions, and at proper hours in 

agreeable conversations. Sir, said she hastily, tell not 
me of Papists, or any of their idolatries. Well then, ma- 
dam, consider how many fine ladies live innocently in the 
eye of the world, and this gay town, in the midst of temp- 
tation: there is the witty Mrs. V. is a virgin of forty- 
four, Mrs. T——s is thirty-nine, Mrs. L——ce thirty- 
three; yet you see they laugh, and are gay, at the park, 

at the playbouse, at balls, and at visits; and so much at 
ease, that all this seems hardly a self-denial.’ Mr. Bick- 
erstaff, said she, with some emotion, you are an ex- 

cellent casuist ; but the last word destroyed your whole 
argument; if it is not self-denial, it is no virtue. I 
presented you with an half-guinea, in hopes not only to 
have my conscience eased, but my fortune told. Vet 
Well madam,’ said I, pray of what age is your hus- 
hand? He is,’ replied my injured client, fifty; and I 
have been his wife fifteen years. How happened it you 
never communicated your distress, in all this time, to your 
friends and relations? She answered, He has been thus 
but a fortnight.’ I am the most serious man in the world 
to look at, and yet eould not forbear laughing out. 

Why, madam, in case of infirmity which proceeds only 
from age, the law gives no remedy.’ Sir, said she, ‘I 
find you have no more learning than Dr. Case; and I am 

told of a young man, not five-and-twenty, just come from 

Nou. I. M | 
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Oxford, to whom I will communicate this whole matter, 
and doubt not but he will appear to have seven times mere 
useful and satisfactory. knowledge than you and all your, 
boasted family.’ Thus I have entirely. lost my client: but, 
if this tedious narrative preserves Pastorella from the in~ 
tended marriage with one twenty years her. senior—to. 
save a fine lady, I am contented to have my learning de- 
cried, and | my predictions bound up with poor Robin's 8 
manacks. 
Nit, Coffee-house, May 25. 

This evening was acted the Recruiting Officer, T in 
which Mr. Eastéourt’s proper sense and observation is 
what supports the play. There is not, in my humble opi- 
nion, the humour bit in Sergeant Kite; but it is admirably 
supplied by his action. If I have skill to judge, that man 
is an excellent actor; but the crowd of the audience are 
fitter for representations at May-fair, than a theatre- 
royal. Yet that fair is now broke, as well as the theatre 
is breaking; but it is allowed still to sell animals there. 
Therefore, if ‘any lady or gentleman have occasion for a 
tame elephant, let them enquire of Mr. Pinkethman, 
who bas one to dispose of at a reasonable rate. The 
downfall of May-fair has quite sunk the price of this noble 
creature, as well as of many ather curiosities of nature. 
A tiger will sell almost as cheap as an ox; and, I am ere- 
dibly informed, a man may purchase a cat with three 
legs, for very near the value of one with four. I hear 
likewise that there is a great desolation among the gen- 
tlemen and ladies who were the ornaments of the town, 
and used to shine in plumes and diadems; the heroes 
being most of them pressed, and the queens beating 
bemp. Mrs. Sarabrand, so famous for her ingenious pup- 
pet-show, has set up a shop in the Exchange, where she 
sells her little troop under the term of jointed babies. I 
could not but be solicitous to know of her, bow she had 
disposed of that rake-hell, Punch, whose lewd life and con- 

* Poor Robin began to publish his almanack early in the reign of 


Charles II. 
t A comedy by Mr. Farquhar. 
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versation had given so much scandal, and did not a little 
contribute to tbe ruin of the fair. She told me with a 
sigh, ‘ That, despairing of ever reclaiming bim, she would 
not offer to place him in a civil family, but got bim in a 
post upon a stall in ‘Wapping, where he may be seen from 
‘sun-rising to sun-setting, with a glass in one hand, and a 
pipe in the other, as centry to a brandy-shop.’ The great 
‘revolutions of this nature bring to my mind the distresses 
of the unfortunate Camilla,* who has had the ill luck to 
break before her voice, and to disappear at a time when 
‘her beauty was in the height of its bloom. This lady 
entered so thoroughly into the great characters she acted, 
that when she had finished her part, she could not think 
of retrenching her equipage, but would appear in her own 
‘lodgings with the same magnificence that she did upon 
‘the stage. This greatness of soul had reduced that un- 
‘happy princess to an involuntary retirement, where she 
now passes her time among the woods and forests, thinking 
on the crowns and sceptres she has lost, and often hum- 
ming over in her solitude, 
I was born of royal race, 

Yet must wander in disgrace, &c. 
But, for fear of being over-heard, and her quality known, 
she usually sings it in Italian, 

Naqui al regno, pagqui al troao, 


E per sono 
I venturata pastorella. 


Since I have touched upon this subject, I shall commu- 
nicate to my reader part of a letter I have received from 
an ingenious friend at Amsterdam, where there is a very 
noble theatre; though the manner of furnishing it with 
actors is something peculiar to that place, and gives us oc- 
casion to admire both the politeness and frugality of the 
people. 

My friends have kept me bere a week longer than 
ordinary, to see one of their plays, which was performed 

Mrs. Tofts, who performed Camilla in the opera of that name, was 


the daughter of a person in the family of bishop Burnet. She lived at the 
introduction of the opera into this kingdom, and sang with Nicolini. 
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last night with great applause. rhe actors are all of them 
tradesmen ; who, after their day’s work is over, earn about 
a guilder a-night by personating kings and generals. The 
hero of the tragedy I saw was a journeyman tailor, and 
his first minister of state a coffee-man. The empress made 
me think of Parthenope in the Rehearsal ; for ber mother 
keeps an alehouse in the suburbs of Amsterdam. When 
the tragedy was over, they entertained us with a short 
farce, in which the cobbler did his part to a miracle; byt, 
upon enquiry, I found he had really been working at his 
own trade, and representing on the stage what he acted 
every day in his shop. The profits of the theatre maintain 
an hospital; for, as here they do not think the profession 
of an actor the only trade that a man ought to exercise ; 
so they will not allow any body to grow rich in a profession 
that, in their opinion, so little conduces to the good of the 
‘commonwealth. If I am not mistaken, your playhouses 
in England have done the same thing; for, unless I am 
mis informed, the hospital at Dulwich was erected and 
endowed by Mr. Alleyn,® a player: and it is also said, a 
famous she-tragedian has settled her estate, after her death, 
for the maintenance of decayed wits, who are to be taken 
in ‘as soon as they grow dull, at whatever time of their life 
‘that shall happen.’ 


St. James’s Coffee-house, May 25. 

Letters from the Hague of the thirty-first instant, N. S. 
say, that the articles preliminary to a general peace were 
settled, communicated to the states-general, and all the 
‘foreign ministers residing there, and transmitted to their 
respective masters on the twenty-eighth. Monsieur Torcy 
immediately returned to the court of France, from whence 
he is expected again on the fourth of the next month with 
those articles ratified by that court. The Hague is agreed 
upon for the place of treaty, and the fifteenth of the next 
‘month the day on which it is to commence. The terms 

Edward Alleyn, esq. the protodramatist of his time, in 1614, foanded, 


raised, and built an hospital at Dulwich in Surrey, called The Colledge 
‘of God's Gift,’ with a revenue which is reckoned FOUL per annum. 
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whereon this negotiation is founded are not yet delivered 
by public authority; but, what is most generally received, 
is as follows: 

Her majesty's right and title, and the Protestant suc- 
cession: to these dominions, is forthwith to be acknow- 
ledged. King Charles is to be owned the lawful sovereign 
of Spain. The French king shall not only recall bis troops 
out of that kingdom, and deliver up to the allies the towns 
of. Roses, Fontarabia, and Pampelona; but, in case the duke 
of Anjou shall not retire out of the Spanish dominions, he 
shall be obliged to assist the allies to force him from 
thence. A cessation of arms is agreed upon for two months 
from the first day of the treaty. The port and fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirk are to be demolished within four months ; 
but the town itself left in the bands of the French. The 
pretender is to be obliged to leave France. All New- 
foundland is to be restored to the English. As to the other 
parts of America, the French are to restore whatever they 
may have taken from the English, as the English in like 
manner are to give up what they may have taken from 
the French, before the commencement of the treaty. The 
trade between Great Britain and France shall be settled 
upon the same foundation as in the reign of king Charles 
the Second. 

The Dutch are to have for their barriers, Newport, 
Berg, St. Vinox, Furnes, Ipres, Lisle, Tournay, Douay, Va- 
lenciennes, Conde, Maubeuge, Mons, Charleroy, Namur, 
and Luxemburg; all which places shall be delivered up to 
the allies before the end of June. The trade between 
Holland and France shall be on the same foot as in 1664. 
The cities of Strasburg, Brisac, and Alsatia, shall be re- 
stored to the emperor and empire; and the king of 
France, pursuant to the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, 
shall only retain the protection of ten imperial cities, viz. 
Colmar, Schlestat, Haguenau, Munster, Turkeim, Kei- 
sember, Obrenheim, Rosheim, Weisemberg, and Landau. 

Huninguan, Fort-Louis, Fort-Khiel, and New-Brisac 
shall be demolished, and all the fortifications from Basil 
to Philipsburg. The king of Prussia shall remain in the 

M 2 
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peaceable possession of Neufehatel. The affair of Orange, 
as also the pretensions of his Prussian majesty in the 
Franche Comté, shall be determined at this general ne- 
gotiation of peace. The duke of Savoy shali have a resti- 
tution made of all that has been taken from him by the 
French, and remain master of Exilles, Chamont, Fenes- 
trelles, and the valley of Pragelas.* 
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Quicquid agunt homines 
nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 56. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 


Onr motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 
White's Chocolate-house, May 26. , 

A GENTLEMAN has writ to me out of the country a very 
civil letter, and said things which I suppress with great 
violence to my vanity. There are many terms in my nar- 
xatives which he complains want explaining ; and has there- 
fore desired that, for the benefit of my country readers, 
I would let him know what I mean by a Gentleman, 
a Pretty Fellow, a Toast, a Coquet, a Critic, a Wit, and 
all other appellations of those now in the gayer world, who 
are in possession of these several characters; together 
with an account of those who unfortunately pretend to 
them. I shall begin with bim we usually call a Gentle- 
man, or man of conversation. 

It is generally thought, that warmth of imagination, 
quick religh of pleasure, and a manner of becoming it, are 
the most essential qualities for forming this sort of man. 
But any one that is much in company will observe, that 
the height of good breeding is shown rather in never giving 
offence, than in doing obliging things. Thus he that never 

In the first edition of the Tatler, in folio, there is the following ad- 
dition to this paper: It is said that monsieur Torcy, when he signed this 
instrument, broke into this exclamation,—‘ Would. Colbert have signed 
such a treaty for France?’ on which a minister present was pleased to 


say, “ Colbert himself would have been proud to have saved France in 
these circumstances on such terms.” 
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shocks yon, thongh he is seldom entertaining, is mare 
likely to keep your favour, than he who often entertains, 
and sometimes displeases you. The most necessary talent 
therefore in a man of conversation, which is what we or- 
.dinarily intend by a fine gentleman, is a good judgment. 
He that has this in perfection, is master of his companion, 
without letting him see it; and has the same advantage 
over men of any other qualifications whatsoever, as one 
that can see would have over a blind man of ten times his 
strength. 

This is what makes Sophronius the darling of all who 
converse with him, and the most powerful with his ae- 
quaintance of any man in town. By the light of this fa- 
eulty he acts with great ease and freedom among the men 
of pleasure, and acquits himself with skill and despatch 

„ among the men of business. All which he performs with 
such success, that, with as much discretion in life as any 
man ever had, he neither is, nor appears cunning. But 
as he does a good office, if ever he does it, with readiness 
and alacrity, se be denies what he does not care to en- 
gage in, in a manner that convinces you that you ought 
not to have asked it. His judgment is so good and unerring, 
and accompanied with so cheerful a spirit, that bis couver- 
sation is a continual feast, at which be helps some, and is 
helped by others, in such a manner, that the equality of 
society is perfectly kept up, and every man obliges as much 
_as he is obliged: for itis the greatest and justest skill in 
a man of superior understapding, to know how to be on a 
level with his companions. This sweet disposition runs 
through all the actions of Sopbronius, and makes his com- 
pany desired by women, without being envied by men. 
Sophronius would be as just as he is, if there were no 
law; and would be as discreet as he is, if there were no 
such thing as ealumny. 

In imitation of this agreeable being, is made that animal 
we call a Pretty Fellow; wha, being just able to find out, 
that what makes Sophronius acceptable is a natural be- 
haviour, in order to the same reputation, makes bis own 
an artificial one. Jack Dimple is his perfect mimic, 
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‘whereby he is, of course, the most unlike him of all men 
‘living. Sophronius just now passed into the inner room 
directly forward; Jack comes as fast after as he can for 
the right and left looking-glass, in which he had but just 
approved himself by a nod at each, and marched on. He 
will meditate within for half an hour until he thinks he 
is not careless enough in his air, and come back to the 
mirror to recollect bis forgetfulness. | 


Wills Coffee-house, May 27. . 

This night was acted the comedy called ‘The Fox;“ but 
I wonder the modern writers do not use their interest in 
the house to suppress such representations. A man that 
has been at this will hardly like any other play during the 
season: therefore I humbly move, that the writings, as 
well as dresses, of the last age should give way to the pre- 
sent fashion. We are come into a good method enough 
(if we were not interrupted in our mirth by such an ap- 
parition as a play of Jonson’s) to be entertained at more 
ease, both to the spectator and the writer; than in the 
days of old. It is no difficulty to get hats and Swords, 
and wigs and shoes, and every thing else from the shops 
in town; and make a man show himself by his habit, 
without more ado, to be a counsellor, a fop, a courtier, or 
a citizen, and not be obliged to make those characters 
talk in different dialects to be distinguished from each 
other. This is certainly the surest and best way of wri- 
ting: but such a play as this makes a man for a month 
after over-run with criticism, and enquire, ‘ What every 
man on the stage said? what had such a one to do to 
‘meddle with such a thing? how came the other, who was 
bred after this or that manner, to speak so like a man 
conversant among a different people ?’? These questions rob 
us of all our pleasure ; for, at this rate, no sentence in a 
play should be spoken by any one character which could 
possibly enter into the head of any other man represented 
in it; but every sentiment should be peculiar to him only 
who utters it. Laborious Ben’s works will bear this sort 


* Ben Jonson’s ‘ Fox,’ first printed in 1605. 
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of inquisition ; but if the present writers were thus ex- 
amined, and the offences against this rule cut out, few 
plays would be long enough for the N evening s enter- 
tainment. 
But 1 do not know how they did i in those old times: this 
same Ben Jonson has made every one’s passion in this play 
be towards money; and yet not one of them expresses 
that desire, or endeavours to obtain it, any way but what 
is peculiar to him only: one sacrifices his wife, another his 
profession, another his posterity, from the same motive; 
but their characters are kept so skilfully apart, that it 
seems prodigious their discourses should rise from the in- 
vention of the same author. 
But the poets are a nest of hornets, and I will drive 

these thoughts no farther; but must mention some hard 
treatment I am like to meet with from my brother- 
writers. I am credibly informed, that the author of a play, 
called ‘ Love in a Hollow Tree, has made some remarks 
upun my late discourse on The Naked Truth.“ I cannet 
blame a gentleman for writing against any error; it is for 
the good of the learned world. But I would have the 
thing fairly left between us two, and not under the protec- 
tion of patrons. But my intelligence is, that be hath dedi- 
cated his treatise to the honorable Mr. Ed Hd. 


From my own Apartment, May 27. 
To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. 
SIR, ? York, May 16, 1709. 
Being convinced, as the wile world is, how infallible 
your predictions are, and having the honour to be your 
near relation of the Staffian family, I was under great 
concern at one of your predictions relating to yourself, 
wherein you foretold your own death would happen on the 
seventeenth instant, unless it were prevented by the as- 
The comedy called, Love in a Hollow Tree,’ or The Lawyer's For. 
inne, (see Tatler, No. 17, ) was published by William lord viscount Grim. 


ston, when he was only thirteen years of age, which ts some apology for 
the many absurdities in it. 


t Hon. Edward Howard, author of seven plays, and of an epic poem 
called ‘ The British Princess,’ 
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sistance of well · disposed people: I have therefore prevailed 

on my own modesty to send you a piece of news, whieh 
may serve instead of: Goddard’s® drops, to keep you alive 
for two days, until nature be able to recover itself, or until 
you. meet with some better help from other hands. There- 
fore, without farther ceremony, I will relate a singular 
adventure just happened in the place where | am writing, 
wherewith it may be highly useful for the publie to be in- 
formed. 

‘Three young ladies of our town were on-Saturday last 
indicted for witehcraft. The witnesses against the first 
deposed upon oath before justice Bindover, that she kept 
spirits locked up in vessels, whieh sometimes appeared in 
flames of blue fire; that she used magical herbs, with 

some of whieh she drew in bundreds of men daily to her, 

who went out from her presence all inflamed, their mouths 
parched, and a hot steam issuing from them, attended 
with a grievous stench: that many of the said men were 
by the force of that herb metamorphosed into swine, and 
lay wallowing in the kennels for twenty-four hours, before 
they could reassume their shapes or their senses. 

It was proved against the second, That she cut off by 
night the limbs from dead bodies that were hanged, and 
was seen to dig holes in the ground, to mutter some con- 
juring words, and bury pieces of the fiesh after the usual 
manner of witches. | 

The third was accused. for a notorious piece of sorcery, 
long practised by hags, of moulding up pieces of dough 

into the shapes of men, women, and children; then heat- 
.ing them at.a gentle fire, which had a sympathetic power 
to torment the bowels of those in the neighbourhood. 

‘This was the sum of what was objected against the 

three ladies, who indeed had nothing to say in their own 
defence but downright deny the facts, which is like to avail 
very little when they come upon their trials. 

* Dr. Jonathan. Goddard was the physician and confidant of Cromwell, 
a member of the Royal Society, and medical professor of Gresham college. 
He was the first Englishman who made telescopes ; and, in the course of his 


acenrate chemical experiments, discovered the famous elixir, called here, 
his drops. 
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But the parson of our parish, a strange refractory man, 
will believe nothing of all this: so that the whole town 
cries out, Shame! that one of his coat should be such an 
atheist; and design to complain of him to the bishop. He 
goes about very oddly to solve the matter. He supposes, - 
that the first of these ladies keeping a brandy and tobacco 
shop, the fellows went out smoaking; and got drunk to- 
wards evening, and made themselves beasts. He says, the 
second is a buteher's daughter, and sometimes brings a 
quarter of mutton from the slaughter-house over-night 
against a market-day, and once buried a bit of beef in the 
ground, as a known receipt to cure warts on her hands. 
The parson affirms, that the third sells gingerbread, which, 
to please the children, she is forced to stamp with images 
hefore it is baked ; and if it burns their guts, it is because 
they eat too much, or do not drink after it. 

These are the answers he gives to solve those wonderful 
phenomena; upon which I shall not animadvert, but leave 
it among. philosophers: and so, wishing you all success in 
your undertakings for the amehdment of the world, I re- 
main, dear cousin, 

* Your most affeeticniate kinsman 
and humble servant, 
‘ EPHRAIM BEDSTAFF. 

p. S. Those who were condemned to death among the 
Athenians were obliged to take a dost of ‘poison, which 
made them die upwards; seizing first upon their feet, 
making them cold and insensible, and so ascending gra- 
dually, until it reached the vital parts. I believe your 
death, which you foretòld would happen on the seventeenth 
instant, will fall out the same way, and that your distemper 
hath already seized on you, and makes progress daily. 
The lower part of you, that is, the advertisements, is dead; 
and these have risen for these ten days last past, so that 
they now take up almost a whole paragraph. Pray, sir, do 
you endeavour to drive this distemper as miich as possible | 
to the extreme parts, and keep it there, as wise folks do N 
the gout : for if it once gets into your stomach, it will zoon 
fly up into your head, and you are a dead man.“ | 
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St. James's Coffee-house, May 27. 

We hear from Leghorn, that sir Edward: Whitaker, with 
five men-of-war, four transports, aud t fire-ships, were 
arrived at that port; and admiral Byng was suddenly ex- 

pected. Their squadrons being joined, they designed to 
sail directly for Final, to transport the 8 
lodged in thase parts to Barcelona 

They write from. Milan, that count Thaun arrived one 
on the sixteenth instant, N. S. and proceeded on his jour- 
ney to Turin on the twenty-first, in order to. concert such 
measures with bis royal highness, as shall appear 8 
for the operations of the ensuing campaign. 
| Advices from Dauphiné say, that the truoge of the duke 

of Savoy begin already to appear in those vallies, wheresf 
he made himself master the last year; and that.the duke 
of Berwick applied himself with all imaginable diligence to 
secure the passes of the mountains, by ordering intreneb- 
ments to be made towards Brian¢on,.Tourneau, and the 
valley of Queiras. That general has also been at Marseilles 
and Toulon, to hasten the transportation of the corn and 
provisions designed for bis army. 

Letters from Vienna bearing date May the twenty-third, 
N.S. import, that the cardinal of Saxe Zeits and the prince 
of Lichtenstein were preparing to set out for Presburg, to 
assist at the diet of the States of Hungary, which is to be 
assembled at that place on the twenty-fifth of this month. 
General Heister will shortly appear at the head of his army 
at Trenchin, which place is appointed for the general ren- 
dezvous of the imperial forces in Hungary; from whence . 
he will advance to lay siege to Newhausel. Inthe mean 
time reinforcements, with a great train of artillery, are 
marching the same way. The king of Denmark arrived 
on the tenth instant at Inspruck, and on the twenty-fifth 
at Dresden, under a triple discharge of the artillery of that 
place; but his majesty refused the ceremonies of a public 
en 

Our letters from the Upper Rhine say, that the impe- 
rial army began to form itself at Etlingen; where the 
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respective deputies of the elector Palatine, the prince o 
- Baden Durlach, the bishoprick of Spires, &c. were assem- 
bled, and had taken the necessary measures for the pro- 
vision of forage, the security of the country against the in- 
cursions of the enemy, and laying a bridge over the Rhine. 
Several vessels laden with corn are daily passing before 
Frankfort for the Lower Rhine. 

Letters from Poland inform as, that a detachment of 
Muscovite cavalry, under the command of general Instand, 
had joined the confederate army; and the infantry, com- 
manded hy general Goltz, was expected to come up within 
few days. These succours will amount to twenty thousand 
men. 

Our last Aries from the Hague, dated June the fourth, 
N. S. say, that they expected a courier from the French 
court, with a ratification of the preliminaries, that night or 
the day following. His grace the duke of Marlborough will 
set out for. Brussels on Wednesday or Thursday next, if the 
despatehes which are expected from Paris do not alter his 
resolutions. Letters from Majorca confirm the honourable 
capitulation of the castle of Alicant, and also the death of 
the governor, major-general Richards, colonel Sibourg, and 
major Vignolles, who were all buried in the ruins of that 
place by the springing of the great mine, which did, it 
seems, more execution than was reported. Monsieur Torcy 
passed through Mons in his return, and had there a long 
conference with the elector of Bavaria; after which, the 
prince spoke publicly of the treatment he had received 
from France, with the utmost indignation. 

Any person that shall come publicly abruad in a fan- 
tastical habit, contrary to the present mode and fashion, 
except Don Diego Dismallo, “ or any other out of poverty, 
shall have his name and dress inserted in our next.’ 

N. B. Mr. How'd’yecall is desired to leave off those 
buttons. 

© This is well known to have been a nick - name given, in the rage of 
party, to a very respectable nobleman, the earl of Nottingham, who is 
mentioned under that name in the History of John Bull,’ in the Ex 


aminer,’ and in Swift’s works, vol. xix. p. 168. and vol. xx. p. 22. ang 
Examiner, vol. iii. No. 44. 
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No. 22.] Tuesday, May 31, 1709. 
Qulequid agunt homines 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seives for its theme. F. 


kite Chocolate-house, May 28. 

I came hither this evening to set fashions ; and who 
should I first encounter but my old friend Cynthio (en- 
compassed by a crowd of young feliows) dictating on the 
passion of love with the ‘gaVest ‘aly imaginable! Well, 
says he, as to what I know of the matter, there is. notifing 
but ogling with skill carries a woman; but indeed it is 
not every fool that is capable of this art; you will find 
twenty can ‘speak ‘eloquently; fifty that can fight man- 
fully, and a thousand that ean dress genteelly at a mis- 
tress, where there is one that cari gaze skilfully. This 
requires an exquisitâ judgment, to take tlie language of 
her eyes to yours exnetly, and not let ydurs talk too fast 
for hers; as at à play between the ‘atts, when beau Frisk 
stands upon à bench full in Linldamiru's face, and her dear 
eyes are searching routid to'avoid' chat flaring open fool's 
she meets the watchful glance of her true lover, and sees 
his heart attentive on her charms, and waiting for a second 
twinkle of her eye for ‘its hext motion.’ Here thé good 
company sneered ; but he goes on: Nor is this attendance 
a slavery, wHen à man meets with eneouragement, and her 
eye comes often in bis way: for after an evening so spent, 
and the repetition of four or five'signifitdat looks at him, 
the happy man goes home to his lodgtng' full of ten thou. 
sand pleasiag images; ‘his brain is dilated, and gives him 
all the ideas and prospects which it ever lets into its seat of 
pleasure. Thul a kind lock from Lindamiru revives in his 
imagination all the beauteous lawns, green fields, woods, 
forests, rivers, and solitudes, which he had ever before 
seen in picture, description, or real life: and all with this 
addition, that he now sees them with the eyes of a happy 
lover, as before only with those of a common man. You 
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laugh, gentlemen, but consider yourselves (ye common 
people that were never in love) and compare yourselves in 
good humour with yourselves out of humour, and ye will 
then acknowledge, that all external objects affect you ac- 
cording to the dispositions ye are in to receive their im- 
pressions, and not as those objects are in their own nature. 
How much more shall all that passes within his view and 
observation, touch with delight a man who is prepossessed 
with. successful love, which is an assemblage of soft affec- 
tion, gay desires, and hopeful resolutions ?? 

Poor Cynthio went on at this rate to the crowd about 
bim, without any purpose in bis talk, but to vent a heart 
., overflowing with sense of success. I wondered what could 
exalt him from the distress in which he had long appeared, 
to so much alacrity,: hut my familiar has given me the 
state of his affairs. It seems, then, that lately coming out 
_of the play-house, his mistress, who knows he is in her 
_ livery, as the manner of insolent beauties is, is resolved 
to keep him still so, and gave him so much wages as to 
complain to bim of the crowd she was to pass through. 

‘He bad his wits and resolution enough ahout him to take 
ber hand, and say, he would attend her to the coach. All 
the way thither my good young man stammered.at every 
‘word, and stumbled at every step.. His mistress, wonder- 
‘fully, pleased with her triumph, put to him a thousand 
questions, to make a man of his natural wit speak with 
hesitation ; and let drop her fan, to see him recover it 
awkwardly. This is the whole foundation, of Cynthio's re- 
covery to the sprightly air he appears with at present. 
I grew mighty curious to know something. more pf that 
‘lady’s affairs, as being amazed how, she could dally with 
an offer of one of his merit and fortune. I sent Pacolet 
to her lodgings, who immediately brought me back the 
following letter to her friend and confidant, Amanda, in 
the country, wherein she has epee her heart and all its 
folds 
‘DEAR AMANDA, 


fee The town grows so empty, that you must expect my 
letter so too, except you will aan me to talk of myself 
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instead of others: you cannot imagine what pain it is, 
after a whole day spent in public, to want your company, 
anid the ease which friendship allows in being vain to each 
other, and speaking all our minds. An account of the 
slaughter which these unhappy eyes have made within ten 
days last past, would make me appear too great a tyrant 
to be allowed in a Christian country. I shall therefore 
confine myself to my principal conquests, which are the 
hearts of beau Frisk and Jack Freeland, besides Cynthio, 
who you know, wore my fetters before you went out of 
town. Shall 1 tell you my weakness? I begin to love 
Frisk: it is the best-humoured impertinent thing in the 
world: be is always too in waiting, and will certainly 
carry me off one time or other. Freeland's father and 
mine have been upon treaty without consulting me; and 
Cynthio has been eternally watching my eyes, without ap- 
proaching me, my friends, my maid, or any one about me: 
he hopes to get me, I believe, as they say the rattle-snake 
does the squirrel, by staring at me until I drop into his 
‘mouth. Freeland demands me for a jointure, which he 
thinks deserves me: Cynthio thinks nothing high enough 
to be my value: Freeland therefore will take it for no obli- 
gation to have me; and Cynthio’s idea of me is what will 
vanish by knowing me better. Familiarity will equally 
turn the veneration of the one, and the indifference of 
the other, into contempt. I will stick therefore to my old 
maxim, to have that sort of man, who can have no greater 
views than what are in my power to give him possession of. 
The utmost of my dear Frisk’s ambition is, to be thought 
a man of fashion ; and therefore has been so much in mode, 
as to resolve upon me, because the whole town likes me. 
Thus I choose rather a man who loves me because others 
do, than one who approves me on his own judgment. He 
that judges for himself in love will often change his opi- 
nion; but he that follows the sense of others must be con- 
stant, as long as a woman can make advances. The visits 
I make, the entertainments I give, and the addresses I 
receive, will be all arguments for me with a man of Frisk’s 
second-hand genius; but would be so’ many bars to my 
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happiness with any other man. However, since Frisk can 
wait, I shall enjoy a summer or two longer, and remain a 
single woman, in the sublime pleasure of being followed 
and admired; which nothing can equal, N that of being 
beloved by you. Jam, &c. N 


Wills Coffse-house, May 30. 


My chief business here this evening was to speak to my 
friends in behalf of honest Cave Underhill,* who has been 
a comic for three generations: my father admired him ex- 
tremely when fhe was a boy. There is certainly nature 
excellently represented in his manner of action in which he 
ever avoided that general fault in players, of doing. too 
much. It must be confessed, he has not the merit of some 
-ingenious persons now on the stage, of adding to his au- 
thors; for the actors were so dull in the last age, that many 
of them have gone out of the world, without having ever 
spoke one word of their own in the theatre. Poor Cave 
is so mortified, that he quibbles and tells you, he pre- 
tends only to act a part fit for a man who has one foot in 
the grave, viz. a grave-digger. All admirers of true comedy, 
it is hoped, will have the gratitude to be present on the 
last day of his acting, who, if he does nut happen to please 
them, will have it even then to say, that it is his first of- 
fence. 

But there is a gentleman here, who says he has it from 
good hands, that there is actually a subscription made by 
many persons of wit and quality for the encouragemerit 
of new comedies. This design will very much contribute 
to the improvement and diversion of the town: but as 

® Colley Cibber says, * Underhill was a correct and natural comedian } 
his particular excellence was in characters that may be called still-life, I 


mean the stiff, the heavy, and the stupid; to these he gave the exactest and 
most expressive coloars, and in some of them looked as if it were not in 


the power of human passions to alter a feature of him. A conntenance of 


wood could not be more fixed than his, when the blockhead of a character 
required it: his face was full and long; from his crown to the end of his 
nose was the shorter half of it, so that the disproportion of his lower features, 
when soberly composed, threw him into the most lumpish, moping mor- 
tal, that ever made beholders merry ! not bat, a a be 
awakened into spirit equally ridiculous.’ “ 


N2 
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every man is most concerned for himself, I, who am of a 
saturnine and melancholy complexion, cannot but mur- 
‘mur, that there is not an equal invitation to write tra- 
gedies ; having by me, in my book of common places, 
enough to enable me to finish a very sad one by the fifth 
of the next month. I have the farewell of a general, with 
a truncheon in his hand, dying for love, in six lines. I 
have. the principles of a politician {who does all the mis- 
chief in the play,) together with his declaration on the 
vanity of ambition in his last moments expressed in a page 
and a half. I have all my oaths ready, and my similies 
want nothing but application. J will not pretend to give 
_ you an account of the plot, it heing the same design upon 
which all tragedies have been writ for several years last 
past; and from the beginning of the first scene, the fre- 
quenters of the house may know as well as the author, 
when the battle is to be fought, the lady to yield, and the 
hero proceed to his wedding and coronation. Besides these 
advantages which I have in ‘readiness, I have an eminent 
tragedian very much my friend, whe shall come in and go 
through the whole five acts, without troubling me for one 
sentence, whether he is to kill or be ‘killed, love or be 
loved, win battles or lose them, ot whatever other tragical 
performance I shalj: please toassign him. 


From my own Apartment, May 39, 
I have this day. received a letter, subscribed Fidelia, that 

gives me an account’ of an enchantment under which a 
young lady suffers, and desires my help ko exoreise her 
from the power of the sorcerer. Her lover is a rake of 
sixty; the lady a virtuous woman of twenty-five: her re- 
lations are, to the last degree, afflicted and amazed at this 
irregular passion : their sorrow I know not how to remove, 
but can their astonishment ; for there is no spiriti in woman 
half so prevalent as that of contradiction, whieh is the sole 
cause of her perseverdnce. Let the whole family go dressed 
in a body, and call ‘the bride to-morrow morning to her 
nuptials, and I will undertake the ineonstant will forget 
her lover in the midst of all his aches. But if this expe- 
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dient does not suceeed, I must be so just to the young 
lady’s distinguishing sense, as to applaud her choice. A 
fine young woman, at last, is bat what is due from fate 
to an honest fellow, who has suffered so unmercifully by 
the sex; and I think we cannot enough celebrate her heroic 
virtue, ‘who (like the patriot that ended a pestilence by 
plunging himself into a gulph) gives herself up to gorge 
= dragon which has devoured so many virgins before 
her. 

A letter directed ‘ To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astro- 
loger and Physician in Ordinary to her majesty's subjects 
of Great-Britain, with respect,’ is come to hand. 


PRD PPP OPLO „ 444 


No. 23.]. Thursday, June 2, 1709. 
Quiequid unt homines 
nostri est farrago Abe. Juv. Sat. I. 85, 86. 
Whate'er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 


White's Chocolate-house, May 31. 


Tue ‘generality of mankind are so very fond of this 
world, and of staying in it, that a man cannot have emi- 
nent skill in any one art, but they will, in spite of bis 
teeth, make bim a physician also, that being the science 
the worldlings have most need of. I pretended, when I 
first set up, to astrology only; but, I am told, I have deep 
skill also in medicine. I am applied to new by a gentleman 
for my advice in behalf of his wife, who, upon the least 
matrimonial difficulty, is excessively troubled with fits, 
and can bear no manner of passion’ without falling into 
immediate convulsions. I must confess it is a case I have 
known before, and remember the party was recovered by 
certain words pronounced in the midst of the fit, by the 
learned doctor who performed the cure. These ails have 
usually their beginning from the affections of the mind: 
therefore you must have patience to let me give you an 
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Instance, whereby you may discern the cause of the dis- 
temper, and then proceed in the cure as follows: 

A fine town-lady was married to a gentleman of ancient 
* descent in one of the counties of Great-Britain, who had 
good-humour to a weakness, and was that sort of person, of 
whom it is usually said, he is no man’s enemy but his own : 
one who had too much tenderness of soul to have any au- 
thority with his wife; and she too little sense to give him 
any authority, for that reason. His kind wife observed 
this temper in him, and made proper use of it. But, 
knowing it was below a gentlewoman to wrangle, she re- 
solved upon an expedient to save decorum, and wear her 
dear to her point at the same time. She therefore took 
upon ber to govern him, by falling into fits whenever she 
was repulsed in a request, or contradicted in a discourse. 
It was a fish-day, when, in the midst of her husband’s 


good-humour at table, she bethought herself to try her 


project. She made signs that sbe had swallowed a bone. 
The man grew pale as ashes, and ran to her assistance, 
calling for drink. ‘No, my dear,’ said she, recovering, it 
is down; do not be frightened.’ This accident betrayed 
his softness enough. The next day she complained, a lady’s 
chariot, whose husband bad not half bis estate, had a crane- 
neck, and hung with twice the air that hers did. He an- 
swered, Madam, you know my income; you know I have 
lost two coach-horses this spring :——down she fell.—— 
‘ Hartshorn ! Betty, Susan, Alice, throw water in her face.’ 
With much care and pains, she was at last brought to 
hersélf, and the vehicle in which she visited was amended 
in the nicest manner, to prevent relapses; but they fre- 
quently happened during that husband's whole life, which 
he had the good fortune to end in few years after. The 
disconsolate soon pitched upon a very agreeable successor, 
whom she very prudently designed to govern by the same 
method. This man knew her little arts, and resolved to 
break through all tenderness, and be absolute master as 
soon as occasion offered. One day it happened, that a dis- 
course arose about furniture: he was very glad of the oc- 


casion, and fell into an invective against china, protesting, 
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he would never let five pounds more of his money be laid 
out that way as long as he breathed.* She immediately 
fainted.— He starts up as amazed, and calls for help.— 
The maids run to the closet.—He chafes her face, bends 
her forward, and beats the palms of her hands: her con- 
vulsions increase, and down sbe tumbles on the floor, where 
she lies quite dead, in spite of what the whole family, from 
the nursery to the kitchen, could do for her relief. ; 

While every servant was thus helping or lamenting their 
mistress, he, fixing his cheek to hers, seemed to be fol- 
lowing in a trance of sorrow; but secretly whispers her, 
My dear, this will never do: what is within my power. and 
fortune, you may always command; but none of your ar- 
tifices: you are quite in other hands than those you passed 
these pretty passions upon. This made her almost in the 
condition she pretended; her convulsions now came 
thicker, nor was she to be held down. The kind man dou- 
bles his care, helps the servants to throw water in her face 
by full quarts ; and when the sinking part of the fit came 
again, Well, my dear, said he, I applaud your action ; 
but I must take my leave of you until you are more sincere 
with me; farewell for ever: you shall always know where 
to hear of me, and want for nothing.’ With that he or- 
dered the maids to keep plying her with hartshorn, while 
he went for a physician: he was scarce at the stair-head 
when she followed, and, pulling him into a closet, thanked 
him for ber cure; which was so absolute, that she gave 
me this relation herself, to be communicated for the be- 
nefit of all the voluntary invalids of her sex. 


St. James's Coffee- „June 1. 


Advices from Brussels of the sixth instant, N. S. say his 
highness prince Eugene had received a letter from mon- 
sieur Torcy, wherein that minister, after many expressions 
of great respect, acquaints him, that his master had ab- 
solutely refused to sign the preliminaries to the treaty 


* About this time a fashion of collecting useless pieces of ehina began to 
de very prevalent. It was indulged for some years at great expense, 
and to astonishing degrees. ; 
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_ which be had, in bis. majesty’s behalf, consented to at the 
Hague. Upon the receipt of this intelligence, the face of 
_things at that place was immediately altered, and the ne- 
cessary orders were transmitted to the troops (which Tay 
most remote from thence) to move toward the place of 
" rendezvous with all expedition. The enemy seems also to 
prepare for the field, and have at present drawn together 
‘twenty-five thousand men in the plains of Lentz. Marshal 
Villars is at the head of those troops; and has given the 
generals under his command all possible assurances, that 
he will turn the fate of the war to the advantage of his 
master. 

They write from the Hague of the seventh, that mon- 
sieur Rouille had received orders from the court of France, 
to signify to the states-general, and the ministers of the 
high allies, that the king could not consent to the preli- 
minaries of a treaty of peace, as it was offered to him by 
monsieur Torcy. The great difficulty is the business of 
Spain, on which particular, his ministers seemed only to 
say, during the treaty, that it was not so immediately 
under their master’s direction, as that he could engage for 

its being relinquished by the duke of Anjou: but now he 
positively answers, that he cannot comply with what his 
minister has promised in his behalf, even in such points as 
are wholly in bimself to act in, or not. This has had no 
other effect than to give the alliance fresh arguments for 
being diffident of engagements entered into by France. 
The pensioner made a report of all which this minister had: 
' declared to the deputies of the states-general, and all things 
turn towards a vigorous war. The duke of Marlborough 
designed to leave the Hague within two days, i in order to 
put ‘himself at the head of the army, which is to assemble 
on the seventeenth instant between the Scheld and the 
Lis. A fleet of eighty sail, laden with corn from the Baltic, 
is arrived in the Texel. The states have sent circular 
letters to all the provinces, to notify this change of affairs, 
and animate their subjects to new resolutions in defence 
of their country. 
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From my own Apartment, May 31. 


The public is not so little my concern, though I am but 
a student, as that I should not interest myself in the pre- 
sent great things in agitation. I am still of opinion the. 
French king will sign the preliminaries. With that view, 
Ihave sent him, by my familiar, the following epistle, and 
admonished him, on pain of what I shall say of him to 
future geherations, to act with sincerity on 1 this occasion. 


London, May 31. 


Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, of Great Britain, to Lewie : 
XIV. of France. 

The surprising news which arrived this day, of your 
majesty’ s having refused to sign the treaty your ministers. 
have in a manner sued for, is what gives ground to this 
application to your majesty, from one, whose name per- 
haps, is too obscure to have ever reached your territories 5 
but one, who, with all' the European world, is affected with 
your determinations. Therefore, as it is mine and the 
common cause of mankind, I presume t to expostulate with 
you on this occasion. It will, I doubt not, appear to the 
vulgar extravagant, that the ‘ations of a. mighty prince 
should be balanced by the censure of a private man, whose 
approbation or dislike are equally contemptible in their 
eyes, when they regard the thrones of sovereigns, But your 
majesty has shown, through the whole course of your 
reign, too great a value for liberal arts, to be insensible 
that true fame liesonly in the hands of learned men, by 
whom it is to be transmitted to futurity, with marks of 
honour or reproach to the end of time. The date of human 
life is too short to recompense the cares which attend the 
most private condition. Therefore it is that our souls are 
made, as it were, too big for it; and extend themselves in 
the prospect of a longer existence, in a good fame, and 
memory of worthy actions, after our decease. The whole 
race of men ‘have this passion in some degree implanted 
in their bosomis, which is the strongest and noblest incita- 
tion to honest attempts: but the base use of the arts of 
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peace, eloquence, poetry, and all the parts of learning, have 
been possessed by souls so unworthy of those faculties, 


that the names and appellations of things have been con- 
founded by the labours and writings of prostituted men, 
who have stamped a reputation upon such actions as are 
in themselves the objects of contempt and disgrace. This 
is that which has misled your majesty in the conduct of 
your reign, and made that life, which might have been the 
most imitable, the most to be avoided. To this it is, that 
the great and excellent qualities, of which your majesty is 
master, are lost in their application: and your majesty 
has been carrying on for many years the most cruel ty- 
ranny, with all the noble methods which are used to sup- 
port a just reign. Thus it is, that it avails nothing that 
you are a bountiful master; that you are so generous as 
to reward even the unsuccessful with honour and riches ; 
that no laudable action passes unrewarded in your king- 
dom ; that you have searched all nations for obscure merit : 
in a word, that you are in your private character endowed 
with every princely quality; when all that is subjected to 
unjust and ill-taugbt ambition, which, to the injury of the 
world, is gilded by those endowments. However, if your 
majesty will condescend to look into your own soul, and 
consider all its faculties and weaknesses with impartiality ; 3 
if you will but be convinced, that life is supported in you 
by the ordinary methods of food, rest, and sleep; you will 
think it impossible that you 89018 ever be so much im- 
posed on, as to have been wrought into a belief, that so 
many thousands of the same make with yourself were 
formed by Providence for no other end, but, by the hazard 
of their very being, to extend the conquests and glory of 
an individual of their own species. A very little reflection 
will convince yuur majesty, that such cannot be the intent 
of the Creator; and, if not, what horror must it give your 
majesty to think of the vast devastations your ambition 
has made among your fellow-creatures! While the warmth 
of youth, the flattery of crowds, and a continual series.of 
success and triumph, indulged your majesty in this illusion 
of mind, it was legs to be wondered at, that you proceeded, 
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in this mistaken pursuit of grandeur; but when age, dis- 
appointments, public calamities, personal distempers, and 
the reverse of all that makes men forget their true being, 
are fallen upon you; heavens! is it possible you can live 
without remorse? can the wretched man be a tyrant? 
can grief study torments ? can sorrow be cruel ? 

* Your majesty will observe, I do not bring against you 
a railing accusation ; but, as you are a strict: professor of 
religion, I beseech your majesty to stop the effusion of 
blood, by receiving the opportunity which presents itself 
for the preservation of your distressed people. Be no 
longer so infatuated, as to hope for renown from murder 
and violence: but consider that the great day will come, 
in which this world and all its glory shall change in a 
moment; when nature shall sicken, and the earth and sea 
give up the bodies committed to them, to appear before 
the last tribunal. Will it then O king! be an answer for 
the lives of millions, who have fallen by the sword, They 
perished for my glory?“ That day will come on, and one 
like it is immediately approaching: injured nations ad- 
vance towards thy habitation: vengeance has begun its 
march, which is to be diverted only by the penitence of the 
oppressor. Awake, O monarch, from thy lethargy! disdain 
the abuses thou hast received: pull down the statue which 
calls thee immortal: be truly great: tear thy purple, and 
put on sackcloth. Iam, 


Thy generous enemy, 
‘ISAAC BICKERSTA FF. 


„„ 999666666“... 
No. 24.] Saturday, June 4, 1709. 
_ Qaicquid agunt homines 
nostri est farr ago libelii.. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Oar motley paper seizes for it’s theme. P. 


. White's Chocolate-house, June 2. 
In my paper of the twenty-eighth ef the last month, I 


mentioned several characters which want explanation to 
VoL. I 
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the generality of readers: among others I spoke of a Pretty 
Fellow. I have received a kind admonition in a letter, to 
take care that I do not omit to show also what is meant by 
a Very Pretty Fellow, which is to be allowed as a character 
by itself, and a person exalted above the other by a peculiar 
sprightliness; as one who, by a distinguishing vigour, 
outstrips his companions, and has thereby deserved and 
obtained a particular appellation or nick-name of fami- 
liarity. Some have this distinction from the fair-sex, who 
are so generous as to take into their protection such as are 
laughed at by the men, and place them for that reason in 
degrees of favour. 

The chief of this sort is colonel Brunett, who is a man 
of fashion, because he will be so; and practises a very janty 
way of behaviour, because he is too careless to know when 
he offends, and too sanguine to be mortified if he did know 
it. Thus the colonel has met with a town ready to receive 
him, and cannot possibly see why he should not make use 
of their favour, and set himself in the first degree of con- 
versation. Therefore he is very successfully loud among 
the wits, and familiar among the ladies, and dissolute 
among the rakes, Thus he is admitted in one place be- 
cause he is so in another; and every man treats Brunett 
well, not out of his particular esteem for him, but in re- 
spect to the opinion of others. It is to me a solid pleasure 
to see the world thus mistaken on the good-natured side ; 
for it is ten to one but the colonel: mounts into a general 
officer, marries a fine lady, and is master of a good estate, 
before they come to explain upon him. What gives most 
delight to me in this observation is, that all this arises from 
pure nature, and the colonel can account for his success 
no more than those by whom he succeeds. For these causes 
and considerations, I pronounce him a true woman’s man, 
and in the first degree A very Pretty Fellow.’ 

_ The next to a man of this universal genius is one who is 
peculiarly formed for the service of the ladies, and his 
merit chiefly is to be of no consequence. I am indeed a 
little in doubt, whether he ought not rather to be called 
a very Happy, than a very Pretty Fellow? for he is ad- 
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mitted at all bours : all he says or does, which would offend 
in another, are passed over in him; and all actions and 
speeches which please, doubly please if they come from 
him: no one wonders or takes notice when he is wrong; 
but all admire him when he is in the right.—By the way, 
it is fit to remark, that there are people of better sense 
than these, who endeavour at this character; but they are 
out of nature; and though, with some industry, they-get 
the characters of fools, they cannot arrive to be very, 
seldom to be merely ‘ Pretty Fellows.’ But, where nature 
has formed a person for this station amongst men, he is 
gifted with a peculiar genius for success, and his very 
errors and absurdities contribute to it; this felicity attend- 
ing him to his life's end: for it being in a manner necessary 
that he should be of ho consequence, he is as well in old 
age as youth; and I know a man, whose son has been 
some years a Pretty Fellow, who is himself at this hour 
a very Pretty Fellow. 

One must move tenderly in this place, for we are now 
in the ladies’ lodgings, and speaking of such as are sup- 
ported by their influence and favour; against which there 
is not, neither ought there to be, any dispute or observa- 
tion. But when we come into more free air, one may talk 
a little more at large. 

Give me leave then to mention three, whom I do not 
doubt but we shall see make considerable figures; and 
these are such as for their Bacchanalian performances must 
be admitted into this order. They are three brothers lately 
landed from Holland: as yet, indeed, they have not made 
their public entry, but lodge and converse at Wapping. 
They have merited already, on the water-side, particular 
titles: the first is called Hogshead ; the second, Culverin; 
and the third, Musquet. This fraternity is preparing for 
our ead of the town by their ability in the exercises of 
Bacchus, and measure their time and merit by liquid 
weight, and power of drinking. Hogshead is a prettier 
Fellow than Culverin, by two quarts; and Culverin than 
Musquet, by a full pint. It is to be feared Hogshead is 
so often too full, and Culverin overloaded,’ that Musquet 
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will be the only lasting Very Pretty Fellow of the 
three. 

Atbird sort of this denomination is such as, by very daring 
adventures in love, have purchased to themselves renown 
and new names; as Jo Carry, for his excessive strength 
and vigour ; Tom Drybones, for his generous loss of youth 
and health; and Cancrum, for his meritorious rottenness. 

These great and leading spirits are proposed to all such 
of our British youth as would arrive at perfection in these 
. different kinds; and if their parts and accomplishments 
were well imitated, it is not doubted but that our nation 
would soon excel all others in wit and arts, as they already 
do in arms. 

N. B. Tbe gentleman who stole Betty Pepin® may own 
it, for he is allowed to be A very Pretty Fellow.’ 

But we must proceed to the explanation of otber terms 
in our writings. — 

To know what a Toast is in the country gives as much 
perplexity as she herself does in town: and indeed the 
learned differ very much upon the original of this word, 
and the acceptation of it among the moderns. However, 
it is by all agreed. to have a joyous and cheerful import. 
A toast in a cold morning, heightened by nutmeg, and 
sweetened with sugar, has for many ages been given to our 
rural dispensers of justice, before they entered upon causes, 
and has been of great and politic use to take off the se- 
verity of their sentences ; but has indeed been remarkable 
for one ill effect, that it inclines those who use it immo- 
derately to speak Latin, to the admiration ratber than in- 
formation of an audience, This application of a toast makes 
it very obvious that the word may, without a metaphor, be 
undertsood as an apt name for a thing which raises us in 
‘the most suvereign degree. But many of the wits of the 
last age will assert that the word, in its present sense, was 
known among them in their youth, and had its rise from 
an accident at the town of Bath, in the reign of king 
Charles the Second. 


The kept mistress of a knight of the shire near Brentford, who squan- 
dered his estate on women, and in contested elections. 
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. It happened that, on a public day, a celebrated beauty 
of those times was in the Cross-Bath, and one of the crowd 
of her admirers took a glass of the water in which the fair 
one stood, and drank her health to the company. There 
was in the place a gay fellow half fuddled, who offered to 
jump.in, and swore, though he liked not the liquor, he 
‘would have the toast. He was opposed in his resolution ; 
yet this whim gave foundation to the present honour 
‘which is done to the lady we mention in our liquors, who 
has ever since been called a Toast. 

Though this institution had so trivial a beginning, it is 
now elevated into a formal order; and that happy virgin, 
who is received and drunk to at their meeting, has no 
more to do in this life but to judge and accept of the first 
good offer. The manner of her inauguration is much like 

that of the choice of a doge in Venice: it is performed by 
balloting ; and when she is so chosen, she reigns indispu- 
tably for that ensuing year; but must be elected a- new to 
prolong her empire a moment beyond it. When she is 

regularly chosen, her name is written with a diamond on 
a drinking-glass.* The hieroglyphic of the diamond is to 
show her, that her value is imaginary; and that of the 
glass to acquaint her, that her condition is frail, and de- 
pends on the hand which holds her. This wise design ad- 
monishes her, neither to over-rate or depreciate her 
charms; as well considering and applying, that it is per- 
fectly according to the humour and taste of the company, 
whether the toast is eaten, or left as an offal. 

The foremost of the whole rank of toasts, and the most 
indisputed in their present empire, are Mrs. Gatty and 
Mrs. Frontlet : the first an agreeable, the second an awful 
beauty. These ladies are perfect friends, out of a know- 
ledge, that their perfections are too different to stand in 
competition. He that likes Gatty can have no relish for 

® It was the fashion of the time, to inscribe verses thas to the reigning 
beanties. Several of these sprightly productions, ‘ on the toxsting-glasses 
‘of the Kit-cat Clob,’ by the Lords Halifax, Wharton, Lansdowne, and 
Carbary, by Mr. Maynwaring, and other poetical members of that in- 


genious society, may be seen in Nichols's ‘ Seleet Collection of Miscel- 
- lany Poems,’ vol. v. pp. 168. 178. 276. 
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so solemn a creature as Frontlet; and an admirer of 
Frontlet will call Gatty a maypole girl. Gatty for ever 
smiles upon you; and Frontlet disdains to see you smile. 
Gatty's love is a shining quick flame; Frontlet’s, a slow 
wasting fire. Gatty likes the man that diverts her; Front- 
let, him who adores her. Gatty always improves the soil 
in which sbe travels; Frontlet lays waste the country. 
Gatty does not only smile, but laughs at her lover; Frontlet 
not only looks serious, but frowns at him. All the men 
of wit (and coxcombs their followers) are professed servants 
of Gatty : the politicians and pretenders give solemn wor- 
ship to Frontlet. Their reign will be best judged of by 
its duration. Frontlet will never be chosen more; and 
Gatty is a toast for life. 


St. James Coffee-house, June 3. 


Letters fiom Hamburgh of the seventh instant, N. S. 
inform us, that no art or cost is omitted to make the stay 
of his Danish majesty at Dresden agreeable; but there are 
various speculations upon the interview between king Au- 
gustus and that prince, many putting politic constructions 
upon his Danish majesty’s arrival at a time when his troops 
are marching out of Hungary, with orders to pass through 
Saxony, where it is given out, that they are to be recruited, 
It is said also, that several Polish senators bave invited 
king Augustus to return into Poland. His majesty of Swe- 
den, according to the same advices, has passed the Nieper 
without any opposition from the Muscovites, and advances 
with all possible expedition towards Volbinia, where he 
proposes to join king Stanislaus and general Crassau. 

We hear from Bern of the first instant, N. S. that there 
is not a province in France, from whence the eourt is not 
apprehensive of receiving accounts of public emotions, o- 
casioned by the want of corn. The general diet of the 
thirteen cantons is assembled at Baden, but have not yet 
entered upon business, so that the affair of Tockenburgh 

is yet at a stand. 

Letters from the Hague, dated the eleventh instant, 
N. S. advise, that monsieur Rouille having acquainted the 
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ministers of the allies, that his master had refused to ratify 
the preliminaries of a treaty adjusted with monsieur Torey, 
set out for Paris on Sunday morning. The same day the 
foreign ministers met a committee of the states-general, 
where monsiear Van Hessen opened the business upon 
which they were assembled, and in a very warm discourse, 
laid before them the conduct of France in the late nego- 
tiations, representing the abject manner in which she had 
laid open her own distresses, that reduced her to a com- 
pliance with the demands of all the allies, and her mean- 
ness in receding from those points to which monsieur Torcy 
had consented. The respective ministers of each poten- 
tate of the alliance severally expressed their resentments 
of the faithless bebaviour of the French, and gave each 
otber mutual assurances of the constancy and resolution 
of their principals, to proceed with the wtmost vigour 
against the common enemy. His grace the duke of Marl- 
borough set out from the Hague on the {ninth of the af. 
ternoon, and lay that night at Rotterdam, from whence, 
at feur the next morning, he proceeded towards Antwerp, 
with a design to reach Ghent the next day. All the troops 
in the Low Countries are in motion towards the general 
rendezvous between the Scheld and the Lis; the whole 
army will be formed on the twelfth instant; and it is said, 
that on the fourteenth, they will advance towards the 
enemy's country. In the mean time the marshal de Villars 
has assembled the French forces between Lens, La Bassee, 
and Douay." - ~ — 

Yesterday morning sir John Norris, with the squadron 
under his command, sailed from the Downs for Holland. 


From my own Apartment, June 3. 
I have the honour of the following letter from a gentle- 
man whom I receive into my family, and order the heralds. 
at arms to enroll him accordingly. 


MR. BICKERSTA FF, 
Though you have excluded me the honour of your fa- 
mily, yet I have ventured to correspond with the same great 
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persons as yourself, and have wrote this post to the king of 
France; though I am in a manner unknown in his coun- 
try, and have not been seen there these many months : 


To Lewis Le Grand. 


Though in your country I’m unknown, 
Yet, sir, I must advise you: 
Of late so poor and mean you're grown, 
That all the world despise you. 


Here vermin eat your majesty, 
There meagre subjects stand unfed : 
What surer signs of poverty, 
‘Than many lice and little bread : 


Then, sir, the present minute choose, 
Our armies are advanced: 

Those terms you at the Hague refase, 
At Paris won't be granted. 


Consider this, and Dunkirk raze, 
And Anna's title own ; | 
Send one pretender out to graze, 
And call the other home. 
* Your humble servant, 
‘ BREAD THE STAFF OF LIFE.’ 


— . — ... 
No- 25.1] Tuesday, June 7, 1709. 

Quicquid agunt homines 
nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. .. P. 


Nite Chocolate · house, June 6. 


A letter from a young lady, written in the most pas- 
sionate terms, wherein she laments the misfortune of a 
gentleman, her lover, who was lately wounded in a duel, 
has turned my thoughts to that subject, and inclined me 
to examine into the causes which precipitate men into so 
fatal a folly. And as it has been proposed to treat of sub- 
jects of gallantry in the article from hence, and no one 
point in nature is more proper to be considered by the 
company who frequent this place than that of duels, it is 
worth our consideration to examine into this chimerical 


« 
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groundless humour, and to lay every other thought aside, 
until we have stripped it of all its false pretences to credit 
and reputation amongst men. 

But I must confess, when I consider what I am going 
about, and run over in my imagination all the endless crowd 
of men of honour who will be offended at such a discourse ; 
I am undertaking, methinks, a work worthy an invulner- 
able hero in romance, rather than a private gentleman 
with a single rapier: but as I am pretty well acquainted 
by great opportunities with the nature of man, and know 
of a truth that all men fight against their will, the danger 
vanishes, and resolution rises upon this subject. For this 
reason, I shall talk very freely on a custom which all men 
wish exploded, though no man has courage enough to 
resist it. at 

But there is one unintelligible word, which I fear will 
extremely perplex my dissertation, and I confess to you 
I find very hard to explain, which is the term satisfaction.’ 
An honest country gentleman had the misfortune to fall 
into company with two or three modern men of honour, 
where be happened to be very ill treated; and one of the 
company, being conscious of his offence, sends a note to 
him in the morning, and tells him, he was ready to give him 
satisfaction. ‘This is fine doing,’ says the plain fellow; 
“last night he sent me away cursedly out of humour, and 
this morning he fancies it would be a satisfaction to be 
run through the body.’ 

As the matter at present stands, it is not to do handsome 
actions denominates a man of honour; it is enough if he 
dares to defend ill ones. Thus you often see a common 
sharper in competition with a gentleman of the first rank ; 
though all mankind is convinced, that a fighting gamester 
is only a pick-pocket with the courage of a highwayman. 
One cannot with any patience reflect on the unaccountable 
jumble of persons and things in this town and nation, 
which occasions very frequently, that a brave man falls by 
a hand below that of a common hangman, and yet his exe- 
cutioner escapes the clutches of the hangman for doing 
it. I shall therefore hereafter consider, how the bravest 
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men in other ages and nations have behaved themselves 
upon such incidents as we decide by combat; and show, 
from their practice, that this resentment neither has its 
foundation from true reason or solid fame; but is an 
imposture, made of cowardice, falsehood, and want of un- 
derstanding. For this work, a good history of quarrels 
would be very edifying to the public, and I apply myself 
to the town for particulars and circumstances within their 
knowledge, which may serve to embellish the dissertation 
with proper cuts.. Most of the quarrels I have ever known, 
have proceeded from some valiant coxcomb’s persisting in 
the wrong, to defend some prevailing folly, and preserve 
himself from the ingenuousness of owning a mistake. 

By this means it is called giving a man satisfaction,’ to 
urge your offence against him with your sword; which 
puts me in mind of Peter’s order to the keeper, in ‘ The 
Tale of a Tub: if you neglect to do all this, damn you and 
your generation for ever: and so we bid you heartily fare- 
well.’ If the contradiction in the very terms of one of our 
challenges were as well explained and turned into down- 
right English, would it not run after this manner ? 


SIR, 

Vour extraordinary behaviour last night, and the liberty 
you were pleased to take with me, makes me this morning 
give you this, to tell you, because you are an ill-bred 
puppy, I will meet you in Hyde-park an hour hence; and 
because you want both breeding and humanity, I desire 
you would come with a pistol in your hand, on horseback, 
and endeavour to shoot me through the head, to teach 
you more manners. If you fail of doing me this pleasure, 
I shall say, you are a rascal, on every post in town: and 
so, sir, if you will not injure me more, I shall never for- 
give what you have done already. Pray, sir, do not fail of 
getting every thing ready; and you will infinitely oblige, 
sir, your most obedient humble servant, &c.’ 


From my owr, Apartment, June 6. 


Among the many employments I am necessarily put 
upon by my friends, that of giving advice is the most un- 
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welcome to me; and, indeed I am forced to use a little 
art in the manner; for some people will ask counsel of 
you, when they. have already. acted what they tell you is 
still under deliberation, I had almost lost a very good 
friend the.other day, who came to know. ‘ how I liked his 
design to marry such a lady? I answered, ‘By no means; 
and I must be positive against it, for very solid reasons, 
which are not proper to be communicated.. Not proper 
to. be communicated!’ said he, with. a grave air, ‘I will 
know the bottom of this.“ I: saw him moved, and knew 
from thence he was. already determined; therefore evaded 
it by saying, To tell you the truth, dear Frank, of all 
women living I would have her myself. > ‘Isaac,’ said he 
thou art too late, for we have heen both one these two 
months.’ 

I learned this caution by a gentleman's consulting me 
formerly about his son. He railed at his dammed extra- 
vagance, and told me, ‘in a very little time he would 
beggar him by the exorbitant, bills which came from Ox- 
ford every quarter.’ Make the rogue bite upon the bridle,’ 
said I; pay none of his bills, it will but encourage him 
to further trespasses. He looked plagny sour at me. His 
son soon after sent up a paper of verses, forsooth, in print 
on the last public occasion ; upon which, he is convinced 
the boy has parts, and a lad of spirit is not to be too 
much cramped in his maintenance, lest he take ill courses. 
Neither. father nor son can ever since endure the sight of 
me. 

These sort of people ask opinions ‘only out of the full- 
ness of their heart on the subject of their perplexity, and 
not from a desire of information. 

There. is nothing 80 easy as ta find out which opinion 
the man in doubt has a mind to; therefore the sure way 
is, to tell him that is certainly to be chosen. Then you 
are to be very clear and positive; leave no handle for 
scruple. ‘ Bless me! sir, there is no room for a question! 
This rivets you into his heart; for you at once applaud 
his wisdom, and gratify his inclination; However, I had 
too much bowels to be insincere to a man who came yes- 
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terday to know of me, with which of two eminent men in 
the city he should place his son? their names are Paulo 


and Avaro. This gave me much debate with myself, be- 


cause not only the fortune of the youth, but his virtue also 
dependeth upon this choice. The men are equally wealthy ; 
but they differ in the use and application of their riches, 
which you immediately see upon entering their doors. 


The habitation of Paulo has at once the air of a noble- 
man and a merchant. You see the servants act with © 


affection to their master, and satisfaction in themselves: 
the master meets you with an open countenance, full of 
benevulence and integrity: your business is despatched 


with that confidence and welcome which always accompany © 


honest minds: his table is the image of plenty and genero- 


sity, supported by justice and frugality. After we had 


dined here, our affair was to visit Avaro: out comes an 
awkward fellow, with a careful countenance; ‘ Sir, would 


you speak with my master? ‘may I crave your name? 


After the first preamble, he leads us into a noble solitude, 
a great house that seemed uninhabited ; but from the end 


of the spacious hall moves towards us Avaro, with a sus- 
picious aspect, as if he had believed us thieves; and, as 


for my part, I approached him as if I knew him a cut- 


purse, We fell into discourse of his noble dwelling, and 
the great estate all the world knew he had to enjoy in 
it: and I, to plague him, began to commend Paulo’s way 
of living. Paulo,’ answered Avaro, is a very good man; 


but we, who have smaller estates, must cut our coat ac- 
cording to our cloth.’ ‘ Nay,’ says I, ‘every man knows 


his own circumstances best ; you are in the right, if you 


have not wherewithal.’ He looked very sour; for it is, 
you must know, the utmost vanity of a mean-spirited rich 


man to be contradicted when he calls himself poor. But 


I resolved to vex him, by consenting to all he said; the 
main design of which was, that he would have us find out, 
he was one of the wealthiest men in London, and lived 


like a beggar. We left him, and took a turn on the Ex- 
change. My friend was ravished with Avaro: this, said 
he, is certainly a sure man.’ I contradicted him with 


Mie „ 
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much warmth, and summed up their different characters 
as well as I could, ‘This Paulo,’ said I, grows wealthy 
by being a common good ; Avaro, by being a general evil : 
Paulo has the art, Avaro the craft of trade. When Paulo 
gains, all men he deals with are the better: whenever 
Avaro profits, another certainly loses. In a word, Paulo 
is a citizen, and Avaro a eit.“ I convinced my friend, and 
carried the young gentleman the next day to Paulo, where 
he will learn the way both to gain and enjoy a good for- 
tune. And though I cannot say I have, by keeping him 
from Avaro, saved him from the gallows, I have prevented 
his deserving it every day he lives: for with Paulo he will 
be an honest man, without being so for fear of the law; | 
as with Avaro he would have been a villain within the pro- 
tection of it. 


St. James's Coffee-house, June 6. 


We hear from Vienna of the first instant, that baron 
Imhoff, who attended her Catholic majesty with the cha- 
racter of envoy from the duke of Wolfembuttel, was re- 
turned thither. That minister brought an account, that 
major-general Stanhope, with the troups which embarked 
at Naples, was returned to Barcelona. We hear from 
Berlin, by advices of the eighth instant, that bis Prussian 
majesty had received an account from his minister at 
Dresden, that the king of Denmark desired to meet his 
majesty at Magdeburg. The king of Prussia has sent for 
answer, that his present indisposition will not admit of 
so great a journey; but bas sent the king a very pressing 
invitation to come to Berlin or Potsdam. These advices 
say, that the minister of the king of Sweden has produced 
a letter from his master to the king of Poland, dated from 
Botizau, the thirtieth of March, O.S. wherein he acquaints 
him, that he has been successful against the Muscovites 
in all the actions which have happened since his march 
iuto their country. Great numbers have revolted to the 
Swedes since general Mazeppa went over to tbat side ; 
and as many as have done so have taken solemn oaths te 
adhere to the interests of his Swedish majesty. 

Vol. I. P 
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Advices from the Hague of the fourteenth instant, N. S. 
say, that all things tended ta a-vigorous and active eam- 
paign; the allies having strong resentments. against the 
‘ate behaviour of the court of France; and the French 
using all possible endeavours to animate their men to de- 
fend their country against a victorious and exasperated 
enemy. Monsieur Rouille bad passed through Brussels 
without visiting either the duke of Marlborough or prinee 
Eugene, who were both there at that time. The States 
have met, and publicly declared their satisfaction in the 
conduct of their deputies during the whole treaty. Letters 
from France say, that the court is resolved to put all to 
the issue of the ensuing campaign. In the mean time, 
they have ordered the preliminary treaty to be published, 
with observations upon each article, in order to quiet the 
minds of the people, and persuade them that it has not 
been in the power of the king to procure a peace, but 
to the diminution of his majesty’s glory, and the hazard 
of his dominions. His grace the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene arrived at Ghent on Wednesday last, 
where, at an assembly of all the general officers, it was 
thought proper, by reason of the great rains which have 
lately fallen, to defer forming a camp, or bringing the 
troops together; but, as soon as the weather would permit, 
to march upon the enemy witb all expedition. 
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No. 26.]. Thursday, June 9, 1709. 
Qnicquid agent homines 
nostri est farrago. libeili. Juv. Sat. I. 85, 56. 
Whate' er men do, or say, or tlünk, or dream, N 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 


From my own Apartment, June 8. 


I HAVE read the following letter with delight and appro- 
bation ; and I hereby order Mr. Kidney at St. James's, and 
sir Thomas at White's, (who are my clerks for enrolling 
all men in their different classes, before they presume to 
drink tea or chocolate in those places,) to take care that 
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the persons within the descriptions in the letter be admitted 
and excluded, according to my friend's remonstrance. ö 


SIR, Jane 6, 1709. 

* Your paper of Saturday has raised up. in me a noble 
emulation to be recorded in the foremost rank of worthies 
therein mentioned; if any regard be had to merit or in- 
dustry, I may hope to succeed in the promotion, for I 
have omitted no toil or expense to be a proficient; and 
if my friends do not flatter, they assure me, I have not 
lust my time since I came to town. To enumerate but a 
few particulars ; there is hardly a coachman I meet with, 
but desires to be excused taking me, because he has had 
me before. I have compounded two or three rapes; and 
let out to hire as many bastards to beggars. I never saw 
above the first act of a play :* and as to my courage, it 
is wel] known I haye more than once had sufficient wit- 
nesses of my drawing my sword both in tavern and play- 
house. Dr. Wall+ is my particular friend; and if it were 
any service to the public to compose the difference be- 
tween Martin and Sintilaert the pearl-driller,t I do 
not know a judge of more experience than e for in 
that I may say with the poet: 

Que regio in vella nostri non plena labor. 
What street resounds not with my great exploits ? 


J omit other less partieulars, the necessary consequence 
of greater actions. But my reason for troubling you at 
this present i is, to put a stop, if it may be, to an insinuat- 
ing increasing set of people, who, sticking to the letter 
of your treatise, and not to the spirit of it, do assume 
the name of ‘ Pretty Fellows ;’ nay and even get new 
names, as you very well hint. Some of them I have heard 
calling to one another as I have sat at White's and Saint 
James’s, by the names of Betty, Nelly, and so forth. You 
see them accost each other with effeminate airs: they 

4 At that time, it seems as if the money was returned to ‘sach as with. 
drew at the end of the first act. 

1 Three practitioners in physic or surgery of some rote at that time for 
curing discases contracted by debauchery. 
t A term now become unintelligible. 
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have their signs and tokens like free-masons: they rail at 
woman-kind ; receive visits on their beds in gowns, and 
do a thousand other unintelligible prettinesses that I can- 
not tell what to make of. I therefore heartily desire you 
would exclude all this sort of animals. 

There is another matter I foresee an ill consequence 
from, that may be timely prevented by prudence; which 
is, that for the last fortnight, prodigious shoals of volun- 


‘teers have gone over to bully the French, upon hearing 


the peace was just signing; and this is so true, that I can 
assure you, all ingrossing work about the Temple is risen 
above three shillings in the pound for want of hands. Now 
‘as it is possible some little alteration of affairs may have 
broken their measures, and that they will post back 
again, I am under the last apprehension, that these will, 
at their return, all set up for Pretty Fellows,’ and thereby 
‘confound all merit and service, and impose on us some 
new alteration in our night-cap wigs and pockets, unless 
vou can provide a particular class for them. I cannot 
apply myself better than to you, and J am sure I speak 
‘the mind of a very great number, as deserving as myself.’ 
The pretensions of this correspondent are worthy a 
particular distinction; he cannot iudeed be admitted as 
Pretty, but is what we more justly call a Smart Fellow.’ 
Never to pay at the play-house is an act of frugality that 
lets you into his character; and his expedient in sending 
his children begging before they can go, are characteristical 
instances that he -belongs to this class. I never saw the 
- gentleman; but I know by his letter, he hangs his cane 
to his button; and by some lines of it he should wear red- 
heeled shoes; which are essential parts of the habit be- 
bonging to the order of Smart Fellows.’ 

My familiar is returned with the following letter from 
the French king. 
1 © Versailles, Jane 13, 1709. 

Lewis XIV. to Isaac Bicherstaff, Zig. 
‘SIR, 
“I have your epistle, and must take the liberty to say, 
that there has been a time, when there were generous 
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spirits in Great Britain, who would not have suffered my 
name to be treated with the familiarity you think fit to 
use. I thought liberal men would not be such time- 
servers, as to fall upon a man because his friends are not 
in power. But, having some concern for what you may 
‘transmit to posterity concerning me, I am willing to 
‘keep terms with you, and make a request to you, which 
is, that you would give my service to the nineteenth cen- 
tury (if ever you or yours reach them,) and tell them, 
that I have settled all matters between them and me by 
mousieur Bolieau. I should be glad to see you here.’ 

-It is very odd, this prince should offer to invite me into 
his dominions, or believe I should accept the invitation. 
No, no, I remember too well how he served an ingenious 
gentleman, a friend of mine, whom he locked up in the 
Bastile for no reason in the world, but because he was a 
wit, and feared he might mention him with justice in some 
of his writings. His way is, that all men of sense are 
preferred, banished, or imprisoned. He has indeed a sort 
of justice in him, like that of the gamesters; for if a 
stander-by sees one at play cheat, he has a right to come 
in for shares, as knowing the mysteries of the game.* 

This is a very wise and just maxim; and if I have not 
left at Mr. Morphew’s, directed to me, bank bills for two 
hundred pounds, on or before this day seven-night, I shall 
tell how Tom Cash got his estate. I expect three hun- 
dred pounds of Mr. Soilett, for concealing all the money 
be has lent to himself, and his landed friend bound with 
him at thirty per cent. at his serivener's. Absolute princes 
make people pay what they please in deference to their 
power: I do not know why I should not do the same, out 
of fear or respect to my knowledge. I always preserve 
decorums and civilities to the fair sex: therefore, if a 
certain lady, who left her coach at the New-exchange door 
in the Strand, and whipt down Durham-yard into a boat 
with a young gentleman for Vauxhall; I say, if she will 


Sir John Vanbrugh, who was once confined in the Bastile, is probably 
the person here alluded to. His being called ‘a Wit,’ seems to connte- 
* mance the idea. 
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send me word, that I may give the fan which she dropped, 
and I found, to my sister Jenny, there shall be no more 
said of it. I expeet hush-money to be regularly sent for 
every folly or viee any one commits in this whole towns 
and hope, I may pretend to deserve it better than a cham 
ber-maid or a valet de chambre; they only whisper it to 
the little set of their companions ; but I can tell it to all 
men living, or who are to live. Therefore I desire all 
my readers to pay their fines, or mend their lires. 


White's Coffee-house, May 27. 5 

My familiar being come from France, wirh an answer 
to my letter to Lewis of that kingdom, instead of going 
on in a discourse of what he had seen in that court, he 
put on the immediate concern of u guardian, and fell to 
enquiring into my thoughts and adventures since his joub- 
ney. As short as his stay had been, I confessed I had bad 
many occasions for his assistance in my conduct ; but 
communickted to him my thoughts of putting all my 
force against the horrid and senseless custom of duels. If 
it were possible,’ said he, to laugh at things in themselves 
so deeply tragieal as the impertinent profusion of human 
life, 1 think I could divert you with a figure I saw just 
after my death, when the philosopher threw me, as I told 
you some days ago, into the pail of water. 

‘You are to know that, when men leave the body, there 
are receptacles for them as soon as they depart, according 
to the manner in which they lived and died. At the very 
instant I was killed, there came away with me a spirit 
which had lost its body in a duel. We were both exa- 
mined. Me the whole assembly looked at with kindness 
and pity, but, at the same time, with an air of welcome 
and consolation: they pronounced me very happy, wha 
bad died in innocence; and told me, a quite different, 
place was allotted for my companion; there being a great 
distance from the mansions of fools and innucents : though, 
at the same time, said one of the ghosts, there is a great 
affinity between an idiot who has been so for a long life, 
and a child who departs before maturity. But this gentle- 
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man who has arrived with ‘you is a fool of his own making, 
is ignorant out of choice, and will fare accordingly.” The 
assembly began to flock about him, and one said to him, 
Sir, I observed you came in through the gate of persons 
murdered, and I desire to know what brought you to your 
untimely end?” He said, be had been a second,” So- 
erates (who may be said to have been murdered by the 
commonwealth of Atbens) stood by and began to draw 
near him, in order, after his manner, to lead him into a 
sense of his error by concessions in his own discourse. “ Sir,” 
said that divine and amicable spirit, what was the quarrel ?” 
He answered, We shall know very suddenly when the 
principal in the business comet, for he was desperately 
wounded before I fell. Sir, said the sage,“ had you an 
estate?” pes, sir, the new guest answered) I have 
left it in a very good condition, and made my will the night 
before this occasion. ‘‘ Did you read it before yeu signed 
it?“ “ Yes, sure, sir,” said the new comer. Socrates re- 
plies, “Could a man, that would not give bis estate 
witheut reading the instrument, dispose of his life with- 
out asking a question?” That illustrious shade turned 
from him, and a crowd of impertinent goblins, who bad 
been drolls and parasites in their life-time, and were 
knocked on the head for their sauciness, came about my 
fellow-traveller, and made themselves very merry with 
questions about the words Carte and Tierce, and other 
‘terms of fencers. But his thoughts began to settle into 
reflection upon the adventure which had robbed him of bis 
late being; and, with a wretched sigh, said he,“ How ter- 
rible are conviction and guilt, when they come too late for 
penitence!” ’ . 
Pacolet was going on in his strain, but he recovered 
from it, and told me, It was too soon: to give my dis- 
eourse on this subject so serious a turn; you have chiefty 
te do with that part ef mankind which urost be led into 
reflection by degrees, and you must treat this custom with 
humour and raillery to get an audience, before you come 
to pronounce sentence upon it. There ls foundation enough 
for raising such entertainments, frem the praetice on this 
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occasion. Do not you know that often a man is called out 
of bed to follow implicitly a coxcomb (with whom he 
would not keep company on any other-occasion) to ruin 
‘and death ?—Then a good list of such as are qualified by 
the laws of these uncourteous men of chivalry to enter into 
combat (who are often persons of honour without common 
-honesty;) these, I say, ranged and drawn up in their 
proper order, would give an aversion to doing any thing 
in common with such as men laugh at and contemn. But 
to go through this work, you must not let your thoughts 
‘vary, or make excursions from your theme: consider, at 
the same time, that the matter has been often treated by 
the ablest and greatest writers; yet that must not discou- 
rage you: for the properest person to handle it, is one 
who has roved into mixed conversations, and must have 
opportunities (which I shall give you) of seeing these sort 
of men in their pleasures and gratifications, among which 
.they pretend to reckon fighting. It was pleasantly enough 
said of a bully in France, when duels first began to be 
punished: The king has taken away gaming and stage- 
playing, and now fighting too; how does he expect gentle- 
men shall divert themselves? 
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No. 27. Saturday, June 11, 1709. 
Quicquid agunt homines 
nostri est farrago libelli. ; Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. FP. 


Mies Chocolate-house, June 9. 


PACOLET being gone a-strolling among the men of the 
sword, in order to find out the secret causes of the fre- 
quent disputes we meet with, and furnish me with ma- 
.terials for my treatise on duelling: 1 have room left to 
go on in my information to my country readers, whereby 
they may understand the bright people whose memoirs 1 
have taken upon me to write. But in my discourse of the 
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twenty eighth of the last month, I omitted to mention the 


most agreeable of all bad characters, and that is, a Rake. 
A Rake is a man always to be pitied; and if he lives, 


zs one day certainly reclaimed; for his faults proceed not 


from choice or inclination, but from strong passions and 


_ appetites, which are in youth too violent for the curb of 


reason, good sense, good manners, and good-nature: all 
which he must have by nature and education, befure he 
can be allowed to be, or to have been of this order. He 
is a poor unwieldy wretch that commits faults out of the 
redundance of his good qualities. His pity and compassion 
make him sometimes a bubble to all his fellows, let them 
be never so much below him in understanding. His desires 
run away with him through the strength and force of a 


_ lively imagination, which hurries him on to unlawful plea- 


sures, before reason has power to come in to his rescue. 
Thus, with all the good intentions in the world to amend- 
ment, this creature sins on against heaven, himself, his 
friends, and his country, who all call for a better use of 
his talents. There is not a being under the sun so miser- 
able as this: he goes on in a pursuit he himself disapproves, 


and has no enjoyment but what is followed by remorse ; 110 


relief from remorse, but the repetition of his crime. It 
is possible I may talk of this person with too much in- 


dulgence; but I must repeat it, that I think this a cha- 
racter which is the most the object of pity of any in the 
world. The man in the pangs of the stone, gout, or any 


acute distemper, is not in so deplorable a condition, in the 


eye of right sense, as he that errs and repents, and repents 


and errs on. The fellow with broken limbs justly deserves 


Four alms for his impotent condition; but he that cannot 


use his own reason is in a much worse state; for you see 
him in miserable circumstances, with his remedy at the 
same time in his own possession, if he would, or could use 
it. This is the cause that, of all ill characters, the Rake 
has the best quarter in the world; for when he is him- 
self, and unruffled with intemperance, you see his natural 
faculties exert themselves, aud attract an eye of favour 
towards his infirmities. 
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But if we look round us here, how many dull-rogues 
are there, that would fain be what this poor man hates 
himself for? All the noise towards six in the evening is 
caused by his mimics and imitators. How ought men of 
sense to be careful of their actions, if it were merely from 
the indignation of seeing themselves ill-drawn by such 
little pretenders! Not to say, he that leads is guilty of 
all the actions of his followers; and a Rake has imitators 
whom you would never expect should prove sp. Second- 
hand vice, sure, of all, is the most nauseous. There is 
hardly a folly more absurd, or which seems Jess to be ac- 
counted for (though it is what we see every day,) chan 
that grave and honest natures give into this way, and at 
the same time have good sense, if they thought fit to use 
it; but the fatality (under which moat men labour). of 
desiring to be what they are not, makes them go out of 
a method in which they might be received with applanse, 
and would certainly excel, into one, wherein they will all 
their lives have the air of strangers to what they aim at. 

For this reason, I have not lamented the metamor- 
phosis of any one I know so much as of Nobilis, who was 
barn with sweetness of temper, just apprehension, and 
every thing else that might make him a man fit for his 
arder. But instead of the pursuit of sober studies and ap- 
plications, in which he would certainly be capable of 
making a considerable figure in the noblest assembly of 
men in the world; I gay, in spite of that good nature, 
which is his proper bent, he will gay ill-natured things 
aloud, put such as he was, and still should be, out of 
countenance, and drown all the natyral good in him, to 
receive an artificial ill character, in which be will never 
succeed ; for Nobilis is no Rake. He may gusgle as much 
wine as he pleases, talk bawdy if he thinks fit; but he may 
as well drink water-gruel, and go twice a-day to church, 
for it will never do. I pronounee it again, Nobilis is no 
Rake. To be of that order, he must be vieious agaiust 
his will, and not so by study or application. All ‘ Pretty 
Fellows’ are also excluded to a man, as well as all inamw- 
ratoes, or persons of the epicene gender, who gaze at one 
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another in the presence of ladies. This class, of which 

I am giving you an account, is pretended to also by men 
of strong. abilities in drinking; though they are such whom 
the. liquor, not the conversation, keeps together. But 
blockbeads may roar; fight, and stab, aud be never the 
nearer; their labour is also lost; N want sense: they 


are no Rakes. 


As a Rake among men is the man 1 15 lives j in the con- 
stant abuse of his reason, so a Coquette among women is 
one who lives in continual misapplication of her beauty. 
The chief of all whom I have the honour to be acquainted 
with, is pretty Mrs. Toss: she is ever in practice of some- 
thing which disfigures her, and takes from her charms, ~ 
though all she does tends to a contrary effect. She has 
naturally. a very agreeable voice and utterance, which she 
has changed for the prettiest lisp imaginable. She sees 
what she has a mind to see at half a mile distance; but 
poring with her eyes half shut at every one she passes by, 
she believes much. more becoming. The Cupid on her fan 
arid she have their eyes full on each other, all the time in 
which they are not both in motion. Whenever her eye is 
turned from that dear object, you may have a glance, and 
your bow, if she is in humour, returned as civilly as you 
make it; but that must not be in the presence of a man 
of greater quality: for Mrs. Toss is so thoroughly well- 
bred, that the chief person present has all her regards. 
And she who giggles at divine service, and laughs at her 
very mother, can compose herself at the approach of a man 
of a good estate. 


Will's Ooffee-house, June 9. 

A fine lady showed a gentleman of this company, for an 
eternal. answer to all his addresses, a paper of ‘verses, with 
which she is so captivated, that she professed the author 
should be the happy man in spite of all other pretenders. 
It is ordinary for love to make men poetical, and it had 
that effect on this enamoured man: but he was resolved 
to try his vein. upon some of ber confidants or retinue, 
before he ventured upon so high a theme as herself. To 
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do otherwise than so, would be like making an heroic 


poem a man’s first attempt. Among the favourites to 


the fair one, he found her parrot not to be in the last de- 


gree: he saw Poll had her ear, when his sighs were ne- 
lected. To write against him had been a fruitless labour ; 
therefore he resolved to flatter him into his interest in 
the following manner: 


To a Lady, on her Parrot. 


When nymphs were cey, and love could not prevail, 

The gods disguis’d were scldom known to fall; 
Leda was chaste, but yet a feather’d Jove 
Surpris’d the fair, and tanght her how to love. 
There's no celestial but his heaven would quit, 
For any form which might to thee admit. 

'* ee how the wanton bird at every glance, 
Swells his glad plumes, and feels an amorous trance: 
The queen of beanty has forsook the dove: 
Henceforth the parrot be the bird of love. 


It is indeed a very just proposition to give that honour 
rather to the parrot than the other volatile. The parrot 
represents us in the state of making love: the dove, in 
the possession of the object beloved. But, instead of turn- 
ing the dove off, I fancy it would be better if the chaise 
of Venus had hereafter a parrot added (as we see some- 
times a third horse to a coach,) which might intimate, 
that to be a parrot, is the only way to succeed ; and to be 
a dove, to preserve your conquests. If the swain would 
go on successfully, he must imitate the bird he writes 
upon; for he who would be loved by women, must never 
be silent before the favour, or open his lips after it. 


From my own Apartment, June 10. 


1 have so many messages from young gentlemen who 
expect preferment and distinction, that I am wholly at a 
loss in what manner to acquit myself. The writer of the 
following letter tells me in a postscript, he cannot go out 


— 
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of town until I have taken some notice of him, and is very 
urgent to be somebody in it, before he returns to his com- 


mons at the university. But take it from himself :— 
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To Isauc Bickerstaff, Esq. Monitor- General of Great 
Britain. 

‘SIR, Sheer-Lanc,,June 8. 
1 have been above six months from the university, of 
age these three months, and so long in town. -I was re- , 
commended to one Charles Bubbleboy * near the Temple, 
who has supplied me with all the furniture he says a gen- 
tleman ought to have. I desired a certificate thereof from 
him, which he said would require some time to consider 
of; and when I went yesterday morning for it, he tells me, 
upon due consideration, I still want some few odd things . 
more, to the value of threescore or fourscore pounds, to 

make me complete. I have bespoke them; and the favour 
I beg of you is, toknow, when I am equipped, in what part 
or class of men in this town you will place me. Pray send 

me word what I am, and you shall find me, 
ie your most humble servant, 
*‘ JEFFRY NICKN ACK. 


I am very willing to encourage young beginners, but 
am extremely in the dark how to dispose of this gentle- 
man. I cannot see either his person or habit in this letter ; 
but I will call at Charles s, and know the shape of his 
_snuff-box, by which I can settle his character. Though 
indeed, to know his full capacity, I ought to be informea 
whether he takes Spanish or Musty. | 


St. James's Coffee-house, June 10. 


Letters from the Low Countries of the seventeenth in- 
stant say, that the duke of Marlborough and the prince ok 
Savoy intended to leave Ghent on that day, and join the 
army which lies between Pont d’Espiere and Courtray, 
their head-quarters being at Helchin. The same day the 
Palatine foot were expected at Brussels. Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Dompre, with a body of eight thousand men, is posted 

* Charies Mather, at that time an eminent toyman in Fleet-street. 

+ A great quantity of musty snoff was captured in the Spanish flee. 
which was taken or burnt at Vigo in 1703 ; it soon became fashionable te 
ue no snuff but what had this musty flavour. Time, and the tricks of the 
tubacconists and perfamers, put an end at last to this absurd custom. 

Vol. I. 
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at Alost, in order to cover Ghent and Brussels. The mar- 
shal de Villars was still on the plain of Lenz ; and it is said 
the duke of Vendosme is appointed to command in con- 
junction with that general. Advices from Paris say, mon- 
. gieur Voisin is made secretary of state, upon monsieur 
Chamillard’s resignation of that employment. The want 
of money in that kingdom is so great, that the court has 
thought fit to command all the plate of private families to 
be brought iuto the mint. They write from the Hague of 
the eighteenth, that the states of Holland continue their 
session ; and that they have approved the resolution of the 
states-general, to publish a second edict to prohibit the 
sale of corn to the enemy. Many eminent persons in that 
assembly have declared that they are of opinion, that all 
commerce whatscever with France should be wholly for- 
bidden: which point is under present deliberation ; but it 
is feared it will meet with powerful opposition. 
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Quicquid agant homines ———— 
nostri est farrago Mbelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, er dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. . 


White's Chocolate-house, June 13. 
1 HAD suspended the. business of duelling to a distant 
time, but that I am called upon to declare myself on a 
point proposed in the following letter, - 


SIR, N June 9, at night. 

I desire the favour of you to decide this question, 
whether calling a gentleman a Smart Fellow is an affront 
or not? A youth entering a certain coffee-house, with bis 
cane tied to his button, wearing red-heeled shoes, I thought 
of your. description, and, could not forbear telling a friend 
of mine next to me, There enters a Smart Fellow.“ The 
gentleman hearing it, had immediately a mind to pick a 
quarrel with me, and desired satisfaetion ; at which I was 
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more puzzled than at the ether, remembering what men- 
tion your familiar makes of those that had lost their lives 
on such occasions. The thing is referred to your judg- 
ment; and I expect you to be my second, since you have 
been the cause of our quarrel. I am, . your friend and 
humble servant.’ 

I absolutely pronounce, that there is no occasion of of- 
fence given in this expression; for A ‘ Smart. Fellow’ is 
always an appellation. of praise, and ig a man of double 
capacity. The true cast or mould in. which you may be 
sure to know him is, when his livelihood or education is in 
the civil list, and yop see him express a vivacity or metgle . 
above the way he. is in, by a little jerk in kis motion, short 
trip in his steps, well-fancied lining of his coat, or any- 
other indications which may be given in a vigoreus dress. 
No, what possible insinuation can there be, that it is a 
cause of quarrel for a man to say, be allows.a gentleman 
really to be, what bis tailor, his hosjer, and his milliner, 
have 5 to make him? I confess,. if this person who 
appeals to me had. said, he. was not a Smart Fellow,’ 
there had cause for resentment ; but if he stands 
to it that he is one, he leaves no manner of ground for 
_ misunderstanding. Indeed it is a most lamentable thing, 
that there should he a dispute raised upon a man’s. saying 
another is what he plainly takes pains to be thought. 

But this point cannot be so well adjusted, as by enquir- 
ing what are the sentiments of wise nations and commu- 
nities, of the use of the sword, and from thence conelude 
whether it is honourable to draw it 80 frequently or not? 
An illustrious: commonwealth of Italy“ bas preserved it- 
self for many ages, without letting one of their ‘subjects 
handle this destructive. instrument; always leaving that 
work to such of mankind as understand the use of a whale 
skin so littie, as to = a profession. of exposing it to 
cuts and scars. 

But what need we run to such foreign instances ? ? Our 


Venice, which declined engaging in the war of the Grand Alliance 
in 1702. 
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- own ancient and well governed ‘cities are conspicuous 
examples to all mankind in their regulation of military 
achievements. The chief citizens, like the noble Italians, 
hire mercenaries to carry arms in their stead; and you 
shall have a fellow of a desperate fortune, for the gain of 
one half-crown, go through all the dangers of Tothill- 
Fields, or the Artillery- Ground, clap his right jaw within 
two inches of the touch- hole of a musquet, fire it off, and 
’ huzza, with as little concern as he tears a pullet.® Thus 
you see, to what scorn of danger these mercenaries arrive, 
cout of a mere love of sordid gain: but methinks it should 
take off the strong prepossession men have in favour of bold 
actions, when they see upon what low motives men aspire 
to them. Do but observe the common practice in the 
- government of those heroic bodies, our militia and lieu- 
’ tenancies, the most ancient corps of soldiers, perhaps, in 
the universe; I question, whether there is one instance 
of an animosity between any two of these illustrious sons 
of Mars since their institution, which was decided by com- 
bat? I remember indeed to have read the chronicle of an 
accident which had like to have occasioned bloodshed in 
' the very field before all the general officers, though most 
- of them were justices of the peace. Captain Crabtree of 
Birching-lane, haberdasher, had drawn a bill upon major- 
general Maggot, cheesemonger in Thames-street. Crab- 
tree draws this upon Mr. William Maggot and company. 
A country lad received this bill, and not understanding the 
word company, used in drawing bills on men in partner- 
ship, carried it to Mr. Jeffrey Stitch of Crooked. lane (lieu- 
tenant of the major-general’s company,) whom he had the 
day before seen march by the door in all the pomp of his 
commission. The lieutenant accepts it, for the honour of 
the company, since it had come to him. But repayment 
being asked from the major-general, he absolutely refuses. 
Upon this, the lieutenant thinks of nothing less than to 


The state and discipline of the city train-bands at this time was very 
justly a standing subject of ridicule to the wits. See a poem on this sub- 
ject, ascribed to Swift, in the Harleian. Misc. vol. I. p. 206. 
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bring this to a rupture, and takes for his second Tobias 
Armstrong of the Counter, *and sends him with a chal- 
lenge in a scrip of parchment, wherein was written Stitch 
contra Maggot, and all the fury vanished in a moment. 
The major-general gives satisfaction to the second, and 
all was well. . 
Hence it is, that the bold spirits of our city are kept in 
such subjection to the civil power. Otherwise, where 
would our liberties soon be, if wealth and valour were 
suffered to exert themselves with their utmost force? If 
such officers as are employed in the terrible bands above- 
mentioned, were to draw bills as well as swords, these 
dangerous captains, who could victual an army as well as 
lead it, would be too powerful for the state. But the 
point of honour justly gives way to that of gain; and, by 
long and wise regulation, the richest is the bravest man. 
I have known a captain rise to a colonel in two days by 
the fall of stocks; and a major, my good friend near the 
Monument, ascended to that honour by the fall of the 
price of spirits, and the rising of right Nantz. By this 
true sense of honour, that body of warriors are ever in 
good order and discipline, with their colours and coats all 
whole: as in other battalions (where their principles of 
action are less solid) you see the men of service look like 
spectres with long sides and lank cheeks. In this army 
you may measure a man’s service by his waist, and the 
most prominent belly is certainly the man who has been 
most upon action. Besides all this, there is another ex- 
_ cellent remark to be made in the discipline of these troops. 
It being of absolute necessity, that the people of England 
should see what they have for their money, and be eye- 
_witnesses of the advantages they gain by it, all battles 
which are fought abroad are represented here. But, since 
_one side must be beaten, and the other conquer, which 
might create disputes, the eldest company is always to 
make the other run, and the younger retreats, according 
to the last news and best intelligence. I have myself seen 
prince Eugene make Catinat fly from the backside of 
i © A bom-hailiff. 
Q2 
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Grays · Inn · ane to e in the Hole, and not give over 
the pursuit, until obliged to leave the Bear- garden on the 
right, to avoid being borne down by fencers, wild bulls, 
and monsters, too terrible for the encounter of any heroes, 
but such whose lives are their livelihood. 

We have here seen, that wise nations do not admit of 
fighting, even in the defence of their country, 4s a laudable 
action; and they live within the walls of our own city in 
great honour and reputation without it. It would be very 
necessary to understand, by what force of the climate, food, 
education, or employment, one man's sense is brought to 
differ so essentially from that of another; that one is ridi- 
culous and contemptible for forbearing a thing whieh makes 
for his safety; and another applauded for consulting his 
ruin and destruction. 

It will therfore be ne for us (to show our travel- 
ling) to examine this subject fully, and tell you how it 
comes to pass, that a man of honour in Spain, thaugh you 
affend him never so gallantly, stabs you basely ; in Epg- 
land, though you offend him never so basely, challenges 
fairly ; ; the former kills you out of revenge, the latter out 
of good-breeding. But to probe the heart of man in this 
particular to its-utmost thoughts and recesses, I must wait 
for the return of Pacolet, who is now attending a gentleman 
lately in a duel, and sometimes visits the person by whose 
hands ne received his wounds. 


St. James's Coffee-house, June 13. 


Letters from Vienna of the eighth instant say, there 
bas been a journal of the marches and actions of the king 
of Sweden, from the beginning of January to the eleventh 
of April, N. S. communicated by the Swedish ministers to 
that court. These advices inform, that his Swedish majesty 
entered the territories of Muscovy in February last, with 
the main body of his army, in order to oblige the enemy 
to a general engagement; but that the Muscovites declin- 
ing a battle, and a universal thaw having rendered the 
rivers unpassable, the king returned into Ukrania. The 
art mentioned several rencounters between considerable 
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detachments of the Swedish and Russian armies, ‘Marshal 
Heister intended to take his leave of the court on the day 
after the date of these letters, and put himself at the 
head of the army in Hungary. The male-contents bad 
attempted to send in a supply of provision into Newhau- 
sel; but their design was disappointed by the Germans. 

Advices from Berlin of the fifteenth instant, N. S. say, 
that his Danish majesty having received an invitation from 
the king of Prussia to an interview, designed to come to 
Potsdam within a few days, and that-king Augustus resolved 
to accompany him thither. To avoid all difficulties in 
ceremony, the three kings, and all the company who shall 
have the honour to git with them at table, are to draw lots, 
and take precedence accordingly. 

They write from Hamburgh of the eighteenth instant, 
N. S. that some particular letters from Dantzic speak of a 
late action between the Swedes and Muscovites near 
Jerislaw; but that engagement being mentioned from no 
other place, ‘there is not much eredit given to this intelli- 
genee. 

We hear from Brussels, by letters dated the twentieth, 
that on the fourteenth, in the evening, the duke of Mari- 
borough and prince Eugene arrived at Courtray, with a 
design to proceed the day following te Lisle, in the neigh- 
ourhoed of which city, the confederate army was to ren- 
dezvous the same day. Advices from Paris inform us, · that 
the marshal de Bezons is appointed to command in Dau- 
phine, and that the duke of Berwick is set out for Spain, 
with a design to follow the fortunes of the duke of Anjou, 
in case the French king should comply with the late de- 
mands of the allies. 

The court of France bas sent a circular letter to all the 
governors of the provinces, to recammend to their con- 
sideration his majesty’ s late conduct in the affair of peace. 
It is thought fit, in that epistle, to condescend to a certain 
appeal to the people, whether i¢ is consistent with the dig- 
nity of the crawn, or the French name, to submit to the 
ie apes aries demanded by the confederates? That letter 

wells upon the unreasonableness of the allies, in requiring 
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his majesty’s assistance in dethroning his grandson; and 
treats this particular in language more suitable to it, as 
it is a topic of oratory, than a real circumstance on which 
the interests of nations, and reasons of state, which affect 
all Europe, are concerned. 

The close of this memorial seems to prepare the people 
to expect all events, attributing the confidence of. the 
enemy to the goodness of their troops; but acknowledging, 
that his soje dependence is upon the intervention of pro- 
vidence. 


PEP PPPPOPCLEP 
No. 29.] Thursday, June 14, 1709. 
— see ge homine ; 
est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, , 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 


White's Chocolate-house, June 14. 


Havine a very solid respect for human nature, however 
it is distorted from its natural make, by affectation, hu- 
mour, custom, misfortune, or vice, I do apply myself to my 
friends to help me in raising arguments for preserving it in 
all its individaals, as long as it is permitted. To one of 
my letters on this subject, I have received the following 
answer: 


‘SIR, 

In answer to your question, why men of sense, virtue, 
and experience, are seen still to comply with that ridi- 
culous custom of duelling ? I must desire you to reflect, 
that custom has dished up in ruffs the wisest heads of our 
ancestors, and put the best of the present age into huge 
falbala periwigs.* Men of sense would not impose such 
‘encumbrances on themselves, but be glad they might show 
their faces decently in public upon easier terms. If then 
such men appear reasonably slaves to the fashion, in what 
regards the figure of their persons, we ought not to wonder, 
that they are at least so in what seems to touch their re- 

« Tatler, No. 26. 
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putations. Besides, you cannot be ignorant, that dress and 


* 


chivalry have been always encouraged by the ladies, as the 
two principal branches of gallantry. It is to aveid being 
sneered at for his singularity, and from a desire to appear 
more agreeable to his mistress, that ‘a wise, experienced, 


and polite man, complies with the dress commonly re- 


ceived; and is prevailed upon to violate his reasen and 
principles, in hazarding his life and estate by a tilt, as well 
as suffering his pleasures to be constrained and soured by 


the constant apprehension of a quarrel. This is the more 
surprising, because men of the most delicate sense and 


principles have naturally in other cases a particular re- 
pugnance in accommodating themselves to the maxims of 
the world: but one may easily distinguish the man that is 


‘affected with beauty, and the reputation of a tilt, from 


him ‘who complies with both, merely as they are imposed 
upon him by custom; for, in the former, you will remark 


an air of vanity and ‘trium mph; whereas, when the latter 


appears in a long duvillier full of powder, or has decided 
a quarrel by the sword, you may perceive in his face, that 
he appeals to custom for an excuse. I think it may net 
be improper to enquire into the genealogy of this chime- 
rical monster called a Duel, which I take to be an illegiti- 
mate species of the ancient knight-errantry. By the laws 
of this whim, the heroic person, or man of gallantry, was 
indispensably obliged to starve in armour a certain number 
of years in the chace of monsters, encounter them at the 
peril of his life, and suffer great hardships, in order to gain 
the affection of the fair lady, and qualify himself for as- 
suming the belle air; that is, of a Pretty Fellow, or man 
of honour, according to the fashion: but, since the pub- 
lishing of Don Quixote, and extinction of the race of 
dragons, which Suetonius says happened in that of Want- 
ley, + the gallant and heroic spirits of these latter times 
have been under the necessity of creating new cbimerical 
monsters to entertain themselves with, by way of single 


A kind of wig so called. 
7 In humorons writings, one may be led to search for qnotations no 
where to, be found in the authors referred to, as appears from this passage. 
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combat, as the only proofs they are able to give their own 
sex, and the ladies, that they are in all points men of nice 
honour. But, to do justice to the ancient and real mon- 
sters, I must observe, that they never molested those who 
vere not of a humour to hunt for them in woods and de- 
serts; whereas, on the contrary, our modern monsters are 
80 familiarly admitted and entertained in all the courts 
and cities of Eurepe (except France,) that one can scarce 
be in the most humanized society without risking one’s 
life ; the people of the best sort, and the fine gentlemen 
of the age, being so fond of them, that they seldom ap- 
pear in any public place witbout one. I have some fur- 
ther considerations upon this subject, which, as you encot- 
rage me, shall be eommunicated to you by, sir, a cousin 
but one remove from the best family of the Staffs, namely, 


sir, yous: humble servants kinsman, and friend, 
TIM ‘SWITCH. : 


It is certain that Mr. Switch has hit upon the true source 
of this evil; and that it proceeds only from the force of 
custom, that we contradict ourselves in half the particulars 
and occurrences of life. But such a tyranny in love, which 
the fair impose upon us, is a little too severe; that we 
must demonstrate our affection for them by no certain 
proof but hatred to one another, or come at them (only ag 
one does at an estate) by survivorship. This way of ap- 
plication to gain a lady’s heart is taking her as we do 
towns and castles, by ‘distressing the place, and letting 
hone come near them without our pass. Were such a 
lover once to write the truth of his heart, and let her 
know his whole thoughts, he would appear indeed to have 
a passion for her ; but it would hardly be called lone. The 
billet-doux would run to this purpose: 


* MADAM, 

I have so tender a regard for you, and your interests, 
that I will knock any man on the head whom I observe 
to be of my mind, and like you. Mr. Truman, the other 
day, looked at you in so languishing a manner, that I am 
resolved to run him through to-morrow morning. This, 
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I-think, he deserves for hig guilt in admiring you: than 
which 1 cannot have a greater reason for murdering him, 
except it be that you also approve him. Whoever says he 
dies for you, I will make his words good, for I will kill 
him. I am, madam, your most obedient humble servant.’ 


From my own Apartment, June 14. 

Jam just come hither at ten at night, and have ever 
since six, been in the most celebrated, though most nau- 
seous company in town: the two leaders of the society 
were a Critic and a Wit. These two gentlemen are great 
Opponents on all occasions, not discerning that they are 
the nearest each other, in temper and talents, of any two 
classes of men in the world ; for to profess judgment, and 
to profess wit, both arise from the same failure, which is 
want of judgment. The poverty of the Critic this way 
proceeds from the abuse of this faculty; that of the Wit, 
from the neglect of it. It is a particular observation 1 have 
always made, that of all mortals a Critic is the silliest; 
for, by enuring himself to examine all things, whether they 
are of consequence or not, he never looks upon any thing 
hot with a design of passing sentence upon it; by which 
means hé Is never a companion, but always a censor. This 
miakes him earnest upon trifles, and dispute on the most 
indifferent occasions with vehemence. If he offers to spea 


other faculties, prevents their operation. He comes upon 
action in armour, but without weapons ; he stands in safety, 
but can gain no glory. The Wit, on the other hand, has 
been hurried so long away by imagination only, that judg- 
ment seems not to have ever been one of his natural fa- 
culties. This gentleman takes himself to be as much obliged 
to be merry, as the other to be grave. A thorough Critic 
is a sort of Puritan in the polite world. As an enthusiast 
in religion stumbtes at the ordinary occurrences of life, if 
he cannot quote scripture examples on the occasion; so 
the Critic is never safe in his speech or writing, without he 
has, among the celebrated writers, an authority for the 
truth of his sentence. You will believe we bad a very good 
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time with these brethren, who were so far out of the dress 

of their native country, and so lost im its dialect, that they 

were as much strangers to themselves, as to their relation 

to each other. They took up the whole discourse ; some- 
times the Critic grew passionate, and when reprimanded by 

the Wit for any trip or hesitation in his voice, he would 

answer, Mr. Dryden makes such a character, on such an 

occasion, break off in the same manner; so that the stop 

was according to nature, and as a man in a passion should 

do.“ The Wit who is as far gone in letters as himself, seems 

to be at a loss to answer such an apology; and concludes 

only, that though his anger is justly vented, it wants fire 

in the utterance. If wit is to be measured by the circum- 

stances of time and place, there is no man has generally 

so little of that talent as he who is a Wit by profession. 

What he says, instead of arising from the occasion, has an 

occasion invented to bring it in. Thas, he is new for no 

other reason, but that be talks like nobody else; but has 

taken up a method of his own, without commerce of dia- 
logue with other people. The lively Jasper Dactyle is 

one of this character.. He seems to have made a vow to be 

witty to his life's end. When you meet him, What do you 

think,’ says be, ‘I have been entertaining myself with? 

Then out comes a premeditated turn; to which it is to no 

purpose to answer, for he goes on in the same strain of 
thought he designed without your speaking. Therefore 

I have a general answer to all he can say; as, Sure there 
never was any creature had so much fire!“ Spondee, who 

is a Critic, is seldom out of this fine man’s company. They 

have no manner of affection for each other, but keep to- 

gether, like Novel and Oldfox in the Plain Dealer, because 
they show each other. I know several men of sense who 

can be diverted with this couple; but I see no curiosity 
in the thing, except it be, that Spondee is dull, and seems 

dull; but Dactyle is heavy with a brisk face. It must be 

owned also, that Dactyle has almost vigour enough to be 

a coxcomb; but Spondee, by the lowness of his constitu- 

tion, is only a blockhead. 

* See Taler, Nos. 3, and 63. 
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St. James Caffee-house, June 15. 


We have no particulars of moment since our last, except 
it be, that the copy of the following original letter came by 
the way of Ostend. It is said to have béen found in the 
closet of monsieur Chamillard, the late secretary of state 
of France, since his disgrace. It was signed by two bro- 
thers of the famous Cavallier, who led the Cevennois, and 
had a personal interview with the king, as well as a capitu- 
lation to lay down his arnis, and leave the dominiuns of 
France. There are many other names to it; among whom 
is the chief of the family of the marquis Guiscard. It is 
not yet known whether monsieur Chamillard had any real 
design to favour the Protestant interest, or only thought 
to place himself at the head of that people, to make him- 
self considerable enough to oppose his enemies at court, 
and reinstate himself in power there. 


SIR, 

We have read your majesty’s letter to the governors of 
your provinces, with instructions what sentiments to in- 
sinuate into the minds of your people; but as you have 
always acted upon the maxim, that. we were made for 
you, and not you for us ; we must take leave to assure your 
majesty, that we are exactly of the contrary, opinion; and 
must desire you to send for your grandson home, and ac- 
quaint him, that you now know, by experience, absolute 
power is only a vertigo in the brain of princes, which for a 
time may quicken their motion, and double, in their dis- 
eased sight, the instances of power above them; but must 
end at last in their fall and destruction. Your memorial 
speaks you a good father of your family, but à very iil one 

o James Cavallier was the celebrated leader of the French Protestants in 
the Cevennes, when these warlike, bat enthusiastic mountaineers opposed 


the tyranny of Louis XIV. ahd mate a vigorons stand against the whole 

power of France, which for a long time laboured in vain to subdue them. 

It was in the heat of this gallant struggle to, preserve themselves from reli- 

gious sthvery, that the first Seeds u fHAr WI alfclsim were stiwn, which 

aflerwards grew up to aneh an amazing extravagance, and distinguished | 
them, by the name of ‘ French Prophets, atiibng' the rod extraordinary 

enthusiasts that are to be fouad in the history of human wily. 

VoL, I. R 
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of your people. Your majesty is reduced to hear truth, 
when you are obliged to speak it. There is no governing 
any but savages by other methods than their own consent, 
which you seem to acknowledge in appealing to us for our 
opinion of your conduct in treating of peace. Had. your 
people been always of your council, the king of France had 
never been reduced so low as to acknowledge his arms were 
fallen into contempt. But since it is thus, we must ask, 
how is any man of France, but they of the house of Bourbon, 
the better, that Philip is king of Spain? We have outgrowa 
that folly of placing our. happiness in your majesty's being 
called, The Great. Therefore you and we are all alike 
: bankrupts,* and undone, let us not deceive ourselves; but 
compound with our adversaries, and not talk like ‘their 
equals. Your majesty must forgive us, that we cannot 
wish you success, or lend you help; for, if you lose one 
battle more, we may have a hand in the peac® you make; 
and doubt not but your majesty’s faith in treaties will re- 
quire the ratification of the states of your kingdum. So 
we bid you heartily farewell, until we have the boriour to 
meet you assembled in parliament. This happy expecta- 
tion makes us willing to wait the event of another cam- 
paigo, from whence we hope to be raised from the misery 
of slaves to the privileges of subjects. We are your ma- 
jesty's truly faithful and loyal subjects, &c.’ 


Ya ae te dh ed PDP ODDO OO LEP LO 8 OOP POO BOOP PODE EPL OO ED 
Quicqguid agunt homines * 
nostri est farrago Mbelli. Juy. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
*Yhate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 22 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 


From my own Apartment, June 16. 
Tee vigilance, the anxiety, the tenderness, which I havé 
for the good people of England, I am persuaded, will in 


* Monsieur Bernard and the ehief bankers of France became bankropts 
about this time. 
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time be much commended; but I doubt whether they 
will be ever rewarded. . However, I must go on cheerfully 
in my work of reformation: that being my great design, I 
am studious to prevent my labour's increasing upon me; 
therefore am particularly observant of the temper and in- 
clinations of childhood and youth, that we may not give 
vice and folly supplies from the growing generation. It is 
hardly to be imagined how useful this study is, and what 
great evils or benefits arise from putting us in our tender 
years to what we are fit or unfit : therefore, on Tuesday last 
(with a design to sound their inclinations) I took three 
lads, who are under my guardianship, a-rambling in 4 
hackney.coach, to show them the town; as the lions, 
the tombs, Bedlam, and the other places which are en- 
tertainments to raw minds, because they strike forcibly © 
on the fancy. The boys are brothers, one of sixteen, 
the other of fourteen, the other of twelve. The first was 
his father’s darling, the econd his mother’s, and the 
third mine, who am tneir uncle. Mr. William is a lad 
of true genius; but, being at the upper end of a great 
school, and having all the boys below him, his arrogance 
is insupportable. If I begin to show a little of my Latin, 
he immediately interrupts: ‘ Uncle, under favour, that 
which you say, is not understood in that manner.“ Bro- 
ther,’ says my boy Jack, you do not show your manner 
much in contradicting my uncle Isaac!’ Tou queer eur, 
says Mr. William, ‘do you think my uncle takes any no- 
tice of such a dull rogue as you are?’ Mr. William goes 
on, He is the most stupid of all my mother’s children: he 
knows nothing of his book: when he should mind that, he 
is hiding or hoarding his taws and marbles, or laying up 
farthings. His way of thinking is, four-and-twenty far- 
things make sixpence, and two sixpences a shilling’; two 
shillings and sixpence half-a-erown, and two half-crowns 
five shillings. So within these two months the close 
hunks has ser zped up twenty shillings, and we will make 
him spend it all before he comes home.’ Jack immediately 
claps his hands into both pockets, and turns as pale as 
ashes, There is nothing touches a parent (and such I am 
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to Jack) so nearly as a provident conduct. This lad has 
in him the true temper for a good husband, a kind father, 
and au honest executor. All the great people you see 
make considerable figures on the exchange, in court, and 
sometimes in senates, are such as in reality have no greater 
faculty than what may be called human instinct, which is 
a natural tendency to their own preservation, and that of 
their friends, without being capable of striking out of the 
road for adventurers. There is sir William Scrip was of 
this sort of capacity from his childhood; he has bought the 
country round him, and makes a bargain better than sir 
Harry Wildfire, with all his wit and humour. Sir Harty 
never wants money but he comes to Scrip, laughs at him 
balf an hour, and then gives bond for the other thousand. 
The close men are incapable of placing merit any where 
but in their pence, and therefore gain it; while others, 
who have larger capacities, are diverted ftom the pursuit 
by enjoyments which can be supported only by that cash 
which they despise; and, therefore, are in the end slaves 
to their inferiors both in fortune and understanding. 1 
once heard a man of excellent sense observe, that more 
affairs in the world failed by being in the hands of men of 
too large capacities for their business, than by being in 
the conduct of such as wanted abilities to execute them. 
Jack, therefore, being of a plodding make, shall be a 
citizen: and I design him to be the refuge of the family in 
their distress, as well as their jest in prosperity. His bro- 
ther Will shall go to Oxford with all speed, where, if he 
does not arrive at being a man of sense, he will soon be 
informed wherein he is a cox comb. There is in that place 
such a true spirit of raillery and humour, that if they can- 
not make you a wise map, they will certainly let you 
know you are a fool; which is all my cousin wants, to 
cease to be so. Thus, having taken these two out of the 
way, I have leisure to look at my third lad. I observe in 
the young rogue a natural subtilty of mind, which dis- 
covers itself rather in forbearing to declare his thoughts 
on any occasion, than io any visible way of exerting him- 
self in discourse. For which reason I will place him, where, 
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if he.cqmmits no faults, he may. £9 farther than those in 
other stations, though they excel in virtues. The boy is 
well-fasbioned, and will easily fall into a graceful man- 
ner; wherefore, I have a design to make him a page to a 
great lady of my acquaintance 3 by which means he will 
be well skilled in the common modes of life, and make a 
greater progress in the world by that knowledge, than with 
the greatest qualities without it. A good mein in 4 court, 
will carry a man greater lengths than a good understanding 
in any other place. We see g world of pains taken, and 
the best years of life spent in collecting à set of thoughts 
in a college for the conduct of life, and, after all, the man 
so qualified shall hesitate in his speech to a good suit of 
cloaths, and want common sense before an agreeable wor 
man. Hence it is, that wisdom, valour, justice, and learn- 
ing, cannot keep a man in countenance that is passessed 
with these excellencies, if he wauts that inferior art of life 
and behaviour, called good-breeding. A man endowed 
with great perfections, without this, is like one who has 
this pockets full of gold, but always wants change for his 
ordinary occasions. 

Will Courtly is a living instance af this truth, and has 
had the same education which I am giving. my nephew. 
He never spoke a thing hut what was said before, ; and yet 
can converse with the wittiest men without being ridicy- 
lous. Among the learned, he does not appear ignorant; 
nor with the wise, indigcreet, Living in conversation from 
his infancy, makes him no where at a loss; and a long fa- 
miliarity with the persons of men, is, jn à manner, of the 
same service to him, as if he knew their arts. As ceremony 
is the invention of wise men to keep fools ata distance, 
so good-breeding is an expedient to make fools and wise 
men equals. 


~Foe ey iets 


Wits . Fine 17. 

The suspension of the play-house has made me have no- 
thing to send you fram hence ; but calling here this even- 
ing, I found the party I ysually sit with, upon the business 
of writing, and examining har was the handsumest style 
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in which to address women, and write letters of gallantry. 
Many were the opinions which were immediately declared 
on this subject. Some were for a certain softness ; some 
for I know not what delicacy; others for something inex- : 
pressibly tender. When it came to me, I said there was 
no rule in the world to be made for writing letters, but 
that of being as near what you speak face to face as you 
can; which is so great a truth, that fam of opinion, wri- 
ting has lost more mistresses than any one mistake in the 
whole legend of love; for, when you write to a lady for 
whom you have a solid and honourable passion, the great 
idea you have of her, joined to a quick sense of her ab- 
sence, fills your mind with a sort of tenderness, that gives’ 
your language too much the air of complaint, which is 
seldom successful. For a man may flatter himself as he 
pleases; but he will find that the women have more un- 
derstanding in their own affairs than we have, and women 
of spirit are not to be won by mourners, He that can keep 
handsomely within rules, and support the carriage of a 
companion to his mistress, is much more likely to prevail, 
than he who lets her see the whole relish of bis life de- 
pends upon her. If possible, therefore, divert your mistress 
rather than sigh for her. The pleasant man she will desire 
for her own sake, but the languishing lover bas nothing 
to hope from, but her pity. To show the difference, I 
produced two letters a lady gave me, which had been writ 
by two gentlemen who pretended to her, but were both 
killed the next day after the date, at the battle of Al- 
manza. One of them was a mercurial gay-bumoured 
man; the other a man of a serious, but a great and gallant 
spirit. Poor Jack Careless! this is his letter: you see how 
it is folded: the air of it is so negligent, one might have 
read half of it by peeping into it, without breaking it open. 
He had no exactness. 


*MADAM, 
It is a very pleasant circumstance I am in, that while 
I should be thinking of the good company we are to meet 
‘within a day or two, where we shall go to loggerheads, my 


ag 
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thoughts are running upon a fair enemy in England. I 
was in hopes I had left you there; but you follow the camp, 
though I have endeavoured to make some of our leaguer 
ladies drive you out of the field. All my comfort is, you 
are more troublesome to my colonel than myself: I per- 
mit you to visit me only now and then; but he downright 
keeps you. I laugh at his honour, as far as bis gravity 
will allow me; but I know him to be a man of too much 
merit to succeed with a woman. Therefore defend your 
beart as well as you can: I shall come home this winter 
irresistibly dressed, and with quite a new foreign air. And 
so I had like to say, I rest, but, alas! I remain, madam, 
your most obedient, most humble servant, 
JOHN CARELESS.’ 


Now for colonel Constant’s epistle ; you see it is folded 
and directed with the utmost care. 


‘MADAM, 

1 do myself the honour to write to you this evening, 
because I believe to-morrow will be the day of battle; and 
something forebodes in my breast that I shall fall in it. 
If it proves so, I hope you will hear I have done nothing 
below a man who had the love of his country, quickened 
by a passion for a woman of honour, If there be any thing 
noble in going to a certain death; if there be any merit, 
that I meet it with pleasure, by promising myself a place 
in your esteem ; if your applause, when I am no more, is 
preferable to the most glorious life without you: I say, 
madam, if any of these considerations can have weight 
with you, you will give me a kind place in your memory, 
which | prefer to the glory of Cesar. I hope this will be 
read, as it is . with tears. . 


The beloved lady i is a woman of 8 » sensible mind ; but 
she has confessed to me, that after all ber true and ‘solid 
value for Constant, she bad much more concern for the 
loss of Careless. Those noble and serious spirits have 


Women who accompany the army. 
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something equal to the adversities they meet with, and 
consequently lessen the o jects. of pity. Great accidents 
seem not cut out so much for men of familiar characters, 
which makes them more easily pitied, and soon after be- 
loved. Add to this, that the sort of love which generally 
succeeds, ig a stranger to awe and distance. J asked 
Romana, whether of the two she should have chosen, had 
they.survived? She said, she knew she ought to have taken 
Constant: but believed she should have chosen Careless. 


5 St. James's Coff'ce- house, June 17. 

„Letters from Lisbon of the ninth instant, N. S. say, that 
the enemy's arne, 5 bleeked up Olivenza, was posted 
on the Guadiana. The Portuguese are very apprehensive 
that. the garrisen of that place, though it consists of five of 
the best regiments of their army, will be obliged to sur- 
rentiery if not timely relieved, they not being supplied with 
provisions for more than six weeks. Hereupon their ge- 
ueral held a council of war on the fourth instant, wherein 
it was evneluded to advance towards Badajos. With this 
design the army decamped on the fifth from Jerumena, and 
marched te Caneaon. It is hoped, that if the enemy fol- 
low their motions, they may have opportunity to put a 
sufficiest quantity of provision and ammunition into Oli- 
venza. 

97 Mr. Bickerstaff gives notice to all persons that dress 
theasselves as they please, without regard to decorum (as 
with blue and red ‘stockings in mourning, tacked cravats, 
and night-cap wigs, before people of the first quality,) 
that he has yet received no fine for indulging them in that 
liberty, and that he expects their compliance with this de- 
mand, or that they go home immediately and shift them- 
selves, Thie is further to acquaint the town, that the re- 
port of the hosiers, toymen, and milliners, having com- 
pounded with Mr. Bickersta@ for tolerating such enormi- 
ties, is utterly false and scandalous. 
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No. 31 2 “Tuesday, June 21, 1709. 
egal agunt hom ine ü 
nostri cst farrago libeil. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
One mutley paper seizes for its theme. H. 


Grecian Coffee-house, June 18. 


In my dissertation against the custom of single combat, 
it has been objected, that there is not learning, or much 
reading, shown therein, which is the very life and soul of 
all treatises ; for which reason, being always easy to receive 
admonitions and reform my errors, I thought fit to consult 
this learned board on the subject. Upon proposing some 
doubts, and desiring their assistance, a very hopeful young 
gentleman, my relation, who is to bé called to the bar 
within a year and a half at farthest, told me, that he had, 
ever since 1 first mentioned dueling, turned his head that 
way; and that he was principally moved thereto, berause 
he designed to follow the circuits in the north of England 
and south of Scotland, and to reside mostly at his own 
estate at Landbadernawz in Cardiganshire.- The nor- 
thern Britons and the southern Scots are a warm people, 
and the Welsh ‘a nation of gentlemen ;’ so that it be- 
hoved him to understand well the science of quarreling. 
The young gentleman proceeded admirably well, and gave 
the board an account that he had read ‘ Fitzherbert’s + 
Grand Abridgment,’ and had found that duelling i is a very 
ancient part of the law; for when a man is sued, be it for 
his life or his land, the person that juins the issue, whether 
plaintiff or defendant, may put the trial upon the duel. 
Further, he argued, under favour of the court, that when 
the issue is joined by the duel, in treason or other capital 
crimes, the parties accused and accuser must fight in their 
own proper persons: but if the dispute be for lands, you 


* ‘There ts no such place. It is probable Llanbadern Vawr in Cardigan- 
shire is intended. 


t A book pablished under this title in 1516 by Anthony Fitzherbert, one 
of the judges in the reign of Henry VIII. This author died in 1583. 
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may hire a champion at Hockley in the Hole, or any 
where else. This part of the law we had from the Saxons ; 
and they had it, as also the.trial by ordeal, from the Lap- 
landers. It is indeed agreed, said he, the southern and 
eastern nations never knew any thing of. it; for though 
the ancient Romans would scold and call names filthily, 
yet there is not an example of a challenge that ever passed 
among them. 

His. quoting the eastern nations put 8 gentleman 
in mind of an aeeount he had from a boatswain of an Kast- 
Indiaman; which was, that a Chinese had tricked and 

ubbled him, and that when he came to demand satisfac- 
vn the next morning, and like a true tar of honour called 
him a son Ma whore, liar, dog, and other rough appel- 
latives used oy persons conversant with winds and waves ; 
the Chinése, with great tranquillity, desired him ‘ not to 
eome abroad fasting, nor put himself into a heat, for it. 
would prejudice his health.’ Thus the east knows nothing 
of this gallantry.. 

There sat at the left of the table a person of a . : 
aspect, who asserted, that half the impositions which are 
put upon these ages have been transmitted by writers who 
Aave given too great pomp and magnificence to the ex- 
ploits.of the ancient bear-garden, and made their gladi-. 
ators, by fabulous tradition, greater than.Gorman* and 
others of Great Britain.’ He informed the company, that 
be had searched authorities for what he said, and that a 
learned antiquary, Humphrey Scarecrow, esquire, of Hock- : 
ley in the Hole, recorder to the Bear-garden, was then 
writing a discourse on the subject. It.appears by the best 
accounts, says this gentleman, that the high names which. 
are used among us with so great veneration, were no other 
than stage-fighters, and worthies of the ancient bear-gar- 
den. The renowned Hercules always carried a quarterstaff, 
and was from thence called Claviger.¢ A learned chrono-. 
logist is about proving what wood this staff was made of 


2 Gormon is mentioned in the epilogue to La one's Jew of Venice, 
and is there explained to have been a prize-fighte, 
+ Clab-bearer. 
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whether oak, ash, or erab-tree. The first trial of skill he 
ever performed was with one Cacus, a deer-stealer, the 
next was with Typhonus, a giant of forty feet four inches. 

Indeed it was unhappily recorded that meeting at last with 
a sailor's wife, she made his staff of prowess serve her own 
use, and dwindle away to a distaff: she clapped him on 
an old tar jacket of her husband; so that this great hero 
drooped like a scabbed sheep. Him dis contemporary 
Theseus succeeded in the bear-garden, whieli honour be 
held for many years. This grand duellist went to hell, aud 
was the only one of that sort that ever came back again. 

As for Achilles and Hector (as the ballads of those times 
mention, ) they were pretty smart fellows; they fought 
at sword and buckler; but the former had much the 
better of it; his mother, who was an oyster- woman, having 
got a blacksmith of. Lemnos to make her son's weapotts. 
There is a pair of trusty Trojans in a song of Virgil that 
were famous for handling their gauntlets, Dares and 
Entellus; 3 and indeed it does appear, they fought no sham 
prize.’ 

The Roman 8 was abundantly more magnifi- 
cent than any thing Greece could boast of: it flourished 
most under those delights of mankind, Nero and Domi- 
tian. At one time it is recorded, four hundred senators 
‘entered the list, and thought it an honour to be cudgelled 
and quarterstaffed. I observe the Laniste were the peuple 
chiefly employed, which makes me imagine our bear-garden 
‘copied much after this, the butchers being the greatest 
men in it. 

Thus far the glory and honour of the bear-garden stood 
seeure, until fate, that irresistible ruler of sublunary 
things, in that universal ruin of arts, and politer learning, 
by those savage people the Goths and Vandals, destroyed 
and levelled it to the ground. Then fell the grandeur and 
bravery of the Roman state, until at last the warlike ge- 
nius (but accompanied with more courtesy (revived in the 
Christian world under those puissant champions, Saint - 
George, Saint Dennis, and other dignified heroes: one 
killed his dragon, another his lion, and were all after 
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wards canonized for it, having red letters“ before them 
to illustrate their martial temper. The Spanish nation, it 
must be owned, were devoted to 3 aud chivairy 
above the rest of the world. What a great figure does that 
great name, Don Quixote, make in history! How shines 
this glorious star in the western world ! O renowned hero! 
O mirror of knighthood ! 


Thy brandish’d whingard all the world defies, 
And kills as sere as dei Tebosa’s eyes, 


I. am forced to break off abruptly, being sent for in 
haste with my rule, to measure the degree of an affront, 
before the two gentfemen (who are now in their breeches 
and pumps ready to engage behind Montague-house) have 
made a pass. 


| From my own Apartment, June 18. 

It is an unreasonable objection, I find, against my la- 
bours, that my stock is not all my own, and, therefore, 
the kind reception I have met with, is not so deserved as 
it ought to be. But I hope, though it be never so true 
that I am obliged to my friends for laying their cash in my 
hands, since I give it them again when they please, and 
Jeave them at their liberty to call it home, it will not hurt 
me with my gentle readers. Ask all the merchants who 
act upon consignments, where is the necessity (if they an. 
swer readily what their correspondents draw) of their being 
wealthy themselves? Ask the greatest bankers, if all the 
men they deal with were to draw at once, what would be 
the consequence? But indeed a country friend has writ me 
a letter which gives me great mortification; wherein I find 
I am so far from expecting a supply from thence, that 
some have not heard of me, and the rest do not under- 
stand me: his epistle is as follows, 


‘ DEAR COUSIN, | 
‘I thought, when I left the town, to have raised your 
fame here, and helped you to support it by intelligence 
An allusion to the rebricks.in the Roman missils. 
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from hence; but, alas! they bad never heard of the Tatler 
until I brought down a set. I lent them from house to 
house, but they asked me what they meant. I began to 
enlighten them, by telling. who and who were supposed to 
be intended by the characters drawn, I said, for instance, 
Chloe and Clarissa are two eminent toasts, A gentleman, 
who keeps his greyhound and gun, and one would think 
might know better, told me, he supposed they were Pa- 
pushes, for their names were not English. Then,’ said 
he, why do you call live people toasts 2’ I answered, That 
was a new name found out by the wits, to make a lady have 
the same effect as burridge in the glass when a man is 
drinking. But says I, sir, 1 perceive this is to you all bam- 
 boozling; why, you look as if you were Don Diego'd to 
the tune of a thousand pounds. All this good language 
was lost upon bim: he only stared, though he is as good 
a scholar as any layman in the ‘town, except the barber. 
Thus, cousin, you must be: content with London for the 
centre of your wealth and fame; we bave no relish: for 
you. Wit must describe its proper circumference, and not 
go beyond it, lest, like little boys when they straggle out 
of their own parish, it may wander to places where it is 
not known, and be lost. Since it is so, you must excuse 
me, that I am forced at a visit to sit silent, and only lay 
up what excellent things pass at such conversations. 

This evening I was with a-couple of young ladies; one 
of them has the character of the prettiest company, yet 
really I thought her but silly; the other, who talked a 
great deal less, I obseryed to have understanding. The 
lady, who is reckoned such a companion among her ac- 
quaintance, has only, with a.very brisk air, a knack of 
saying the commonest things: the other with a sly serious 
one, says home things enough. The first, mistress Giddy, 
is very quick; but the second, mistress Slim, fell into 
Giddy’s own style, and was as good company as she. Giddy 
happens to drop her glove; Slim reaches it to her. Ma- 
dam, says Giddy, ‘I hope you will have a better office.’ 
Upon which Slim immediately repartees, and sits in her 
lap, and cries, ‘ Are you not sorry for my heaviness?” The 

Vol. I. 8 
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sly wench pleased me, to see how she hit her height of 


understanding so well. We sat down to dinner. Says 
Giddy, mighty prettily, Two hands in a dish, and one 
in a purse.’ Says Slim, Ay, madam, the more the merrier ; 
but the fewer the better cheer.’ I quickly took the hint, 
and was as witty and talkative as they. Says i, 


He that will not when he may, 8. 88 
ve he will, he shall have nay, - 4 


and 50 helped myself. Giddy turns about; : What, have 
you found your tongue? ‘ Yes,’ says I, it is manners to 
speak when I am spoken to; but your greatest talkers 
are the least doers, and the still sow eats up all the brot. 

Ha! ha! says Giddy, one would think he had nothing 
in him, and do you hear how he talks, when he pleases!’ 


I grew immediately roguish and pleasant to a degree, in 


the same strain. Slim, who knew how good company we 
had been, cries, ‘ You will certainly print this bright con- 
versation. 

It is so; and hereby you may see how small an appear 
ance the prettiest things said in company make, when in 
print. 


St. James s Coffee-house, June 20. 


A mail from Lisbon has brought advices, of June the 
twelfth, from the king of Portugal’s army encamped at 
Torre Allegada, which informs us, that the general of the 
army called a court-martial on the fourth at the camp 
of Jerumena, where it was resolved to march with a design 


to attempt the succour of Olivenza. Accordingly the 


army moved on the fifth, and marched towards Badajos. 
Upon their approach, the marquis de Bay detached so great 
a party from the blockade of Olivenza, that the marquis 
das Minas, at the head of a large detachment, covered a 
great convoy of provisions towards Olivenza, which threw 
in their stores, and marched back to their army, without 
molestation from the Spaniards. They add, that each army 
must necessarily march into quarters within twenty days. 
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„% Whosoever can discover a surgcon’s apprentice whe 
fell ypon Mr. Bickerstaffs messenger or (as the printers 
call bim) Devil, going to the press, and tore out of his 
hand part of his essay against duels, in the fragments of 
which were the, words you lie, and man of bonour, 
taken up at the Temple- gate, and the words, perhaps, — 
may be not, — by your leave, sir, —and other terms of 
provocation, taken up at the door of Voung man's Coffe 
house, shall receive satisfaetion from Mr. Morphew, beside 
a set of arguments to be spoken to any man in a passior. 
which, if the said enraged man listens to, will prevenc 
quarrelling. e N 

«>» Mr. Bickerstaff does hereby give notice that he 
has taken the two famous Universities of this land under 
bis immediate care, and does hereby promise all tutors and 
pupils, that he will hear what can be said of each side 
between them, and to correct them impartially, by placing 
them in orders and classes in the learned world, according 
to their merit. 8 

Mr. Bickerstaff has received the advices from Clay-hill, 
which, with all intelligence from honest Mr. Sturdy and 
others, shall have their place in our future story. 
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No. 32.] . Thursday June 23, 1709. 
Quicquid agunt homines f ° 
—nostri est farrago libelli. . Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 


White's Chocolate-house, June 22. 


Aw answer to the following letter being absolutely ne- 
cessary to be despatched with all expedition, I must tre- 
pass upon all that come with horary questions into my 
antichamber, to give the gentleman my opinion. 

To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 
SIR, : June 18, 1709. 

‘I know not whether you ought to pity or laugh at 

me; for I am fallen desperately in love with a professed 


Ir 


U 
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Platonne, the moet ‘maccountable creatare of Ber sex: 

To hear ber talk seraphies, and ran over Norris and More, 
and Milton, and the whole set of intellectual triflers, tor- 
ments me heartily ; for, to a lover who understands mes 
taphors, al this pretty prattle of ideas gives yery fine views 
of pleasure, which only the dear dectaimer prevents, by 
understanding them literally: why should she wish to be 
a Cherubim, when it is flesh and blood that makes her 
adorable? If I speak to her, that is a high breach of the 
idea of intuition. If I offer at her hand or lip, she shrmks 
from the touch like a sensitive plant, and would contraet 
herself into mere spirit. She calls her chariot, vebicle ; 
her furhelowed scarf, pinions; her blue mantaa. and pet- 
ticoat is her azure dress ; and ber foutman: gees. by the 
name of Oberon. It is my misfortune, to be six feet and. 
a half high, two full spans between the shoulders, thirtepn: 
1iches diameter in the calves ; and, before 1 was in love, 
f had a noble stomach, and. usually went to bed sober with: 
two bottles. I am not quite six-and-twenty, and‘my nose 
ig märkrd truly aquiline. For these reasons, I am- in a 
very particutat ‘manper her averzion. What shall I. do? 

Impudenee itself cannot reclaim ber. If T urite miserably, 
ste reckons me among the children of perdition, and dis- 
éirds me her region: ir! assume the gross and substantial, ö 
she plays the real ghiost with me, and vanishes in a mo- 
ment. I had hopes in the hypocrisy of her sex; but per- 
severance makes it as bad as fixed aversion. 1 desire your 
dpinion, whether I may not lawfully play the inquisition 
upon her, make use of a little force, and put her to the 
rack and the torture, only to convince ber, sbe has really 
fine limbs, wit haut spoiling or distorting: them. i expect 
yout directions, before I proceed ta dwindle and fall away, 
with despair; which at present I do not think adviseable, 
because, if she should recant, she may then hate me per- 
haps, in the other extreme, for my tenuity. I am (with 


impatience) your most humhie servant, | 
© CIIARLES STURDY: 0 


4 


My pi patient has put his case with very nuch warmth, 
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and represented it in so. lively a manner, that I see both 
his torment and tormentor with great perspicuity. This 
order of Platonic ladies are to be dealt with in a manner 
peculiar from all the rest. of the sex. Flattery is the 
general way, and the way in this case; but it is not to 
be done grossly. Eyery man that has wit, and humour, 
and raillery, . can make 3 good flatterer fur women in 
general: but a Platonne is not to. be touched with pane- 
gyrie: che will tell you, it is a sensuality in the soul to 
he delighted that way. You are not therefore to com- 
mend, but silently consent to all she does and says. You 
are to.consider, in her the scorn of you is not humour, si 
opinion. ‘ 

: There were, some year since, a tot of these ladies a 
were of quality, and gave out, that virginity was to be 
their state of life during this mortal condition, and there- 
fore resolved to join their fortunes, and erect a nunnery. 
The place of residence was pitched upon; and 4 pretty 
situation, full of natural falls end risings of waters, with 
shady coverts, and flowery arbours, was approved by seven 
of tha founders. There were as many of our sex who took 
the liberty to visit their mansions of intended severity ; 
among others, a famous rake of that time, who had the 
graye way to an excellence. / He came in first; but, upon 
seeing a servant coming towards him, with a design to tell 
55 this was no place for him or bis companions, up goes 

grave impudence to the maid; ‘ Young woman, said 
nile a any of the ladies are in the way on this side of the 
house, pray carry us on the other side towards the gardens : 
we are, you must know, gentlemen that are travelling 
England; after which we shall go into foreign parts, where 
nome of us have already been.’ Here he hows in the most 
humble manner, and kissed the girl, who. knew not bow 
to behave to. such a sort of carriage. He goes on: “Now, 
you must know, we have an ambition to have ik. to say, 
that we havea protestant nunnery in England: but pray 
Mrs. Betty’—‘ Sir, she replied, my name is Susan, at 

It is said, that Mr. Repington, a W w. was ae eet 
_ vake bere alinded go. 832 t. 
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your service. Then I heartily beg your pardon’—*' No 
offence in the least,’ said she, for I have à cousin-german, 
whose name is Betty.’ Indeed, said he I protest to 
you, that was more than I knew; ‘I spoke at random: 
but since it happens that I was near in the right, give me 
leave to present this gentleman to the favour of a civil 
salute. -His friend advances, and so on, uutil they had 
all saluted her. By this means the poor girl was in the 
middle of the crowd of these fellows, at a loss what to do, 
without courage to pass through them; and the Platonics, 
at several peep-holes, pale, trembling, and fretting. Rake 
perceived they were observed, and therefore took care to 
keep Sukey in chat with questions concerning their way 
of life; when appeared at last Madonella,“ a lady who 
bad writ a fine book concerning the recluse life; and was 
the projectrix of the foundation. She approaches into 
the hall; and Rake, knowing the dignity of bis own mien 
and aspect, goes deputy from his company. Sbe begins, 
Sir, I am obliged to follow the servant, who was sent out 
to know what affair could make strangers press upon: a 
solitude which we, who are to inhabit this place, have de- 
voted to heaven and our own thoughts?“ Madam, replies 
Rake, with an air of great distance, mixed with a certain 
indifference, by which he could dissemble dissimulation, 
your great intention bas made more noise in the world 
than you design it should; and we travellers, who have 
seen many foreign institutions of this kind, have a curio- 
sity to see, in its first rudiments, the seat of primitive 
piety; for such it must be called by future ages, to the 
eternal honour of the founders: I have read Madonella's 
excellent and seraphie diseourse on this subject.’ The 
lady immediately answered, ‘If what I have said could 
have contributed to raise any thoughts in you that may 

The person here represented, or rather grossly misrepresented, under 
the name of Madonella, a dimative from Madona, which signifies the Virgin 
Mary, was Mrs. Mary Astell, a lady of superior understanding, of con- 
siderable learning, and singular piety. She was the daughter of a mer- 
chant in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where she was born about 1668, and lived 


about twenty years. The remainder of her inoffensive, irreproachable, 
and exemplary life she spent at London and Chelsea, where she died in 
431. . 
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make for the advancement of intellectual and divine con- 
versation, I should think myself extremely happy.“ He 
immediately fell hack with the profoundest veneration ; 
then advancing, ‘ Are you then that admired lady? If 
I may approach lips which bave uttered things so sacred 
He salutes her. His friends followed his example. The 
devoted within stood in amazement where this would end, 

to see Madonella receive their address and their company. 

But Rake goes on—‘ We would not transgress rules; . but 
if we may take the liberty to see the place you have thought 
fit to choose for ever, we would go into such parts of the 
gardens, as is consistent with the severitie vou have im- 
posed. on yourselves.’ 

To be short, Madonella permitted Rake 4 lead her. into 
the assembly of nuns, followed by his friends, and each 
took his fair-one by the hand, after due explanation, to 
walk round tbe gardens. The ‘conversation turned. upon . 
the lilies, the flowers, the arbours, and the growing vege- 
tables; and Rake had the solemn impu.tence, when. the 
whole company stood round him, to say,“ that he sig- 
cerely wisbed men might rise out of the earth like plants ; 
and that our minds Were not of necessity to be sullied 
with carnivorous appetites for the generation, as well as 
support, of our species.’ This was spoken with so easy and 
fixed an assurance, that Madonella answered, Sir, under 
the notion of a pious thought, you deceive. yourself in 
wishing an institution foreign to that of Providence. 
These desires were implanted in us for reverend purposes, 
in preserving the race of men, and giving opportunities 
for making our chastity more heroic.’ The. conferenee 
was ‘continued in this eelestial strain, and carried on 80 
well by the managers on both si Jes, that it created a second 
and a third interview; and, without entering into further 
particulars, there was hardly ove of them but was a mother 
or father that day twelvemonth.+ 

* An allusion to, or rather a quotation from, sir T. Brown’s * Religio. 
Medici.’ 


* This is mare fiction, and anpardoyable, as it seems to imply au oblique 
censure on Mrs. Astell, of a nature totally repuguant to her eminently 
virtuous and respectable character. ph 
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Any unnatural part is long taking up and as long laymg 
aside; therefore Mr. Sturdy may assure himself, Platonlea 
will fly for ever from a forward bebaviour; but if he ap- 
proaches her according to this model, she will fall in with 
the necessities of mortal life, and condescend to look with 
pity upon an unhappy man, imprisoned in so much body, 
and urged by such violent desires. 


From my own Apartment, Fune 22. 

‘The evils of this town inerease upon me to so great a 
degree, that I am half afraid I shall not leave the world 
much better than I found it. Several worthy gentlemen 
and critics have applied to me, to give my censure of an 
enormity which has been revived, after being long sup- 
pressed, and is called punning. I have several arguments 
ready to prove, that he cannot be a man of honour, who 
is guilty of this abuse of human society. But the way 
to expose it is, like the expedient of curing drunkenness, — 
showing a man in that condition; therefore I must 
give my reader warning, to expect a collection of these 
offences ; without which preparation, I thought it too ad- 
venturous to introduce the very mfntion of it in good 
company; and I hope, I shall be understood to do it, as 
a divine mentions oaths and curses, only for their con- 
demnation. I shall dedieate this discourse to a gentle- 
man, my very good friend, who is the Janus“ of our 
times, and whom, by his years and wit, you would take 
to be of the last age; but by his dress and morals, of this. 


St. James's Coffee-house, June 22. 

Last night arrived two mails from Holland, which bring 
letters from the Hague of the twenty-eighth instant, N. S. 
with advice, that the enemy lay encamped behind a strong 
retrenchment, with the marsh of Romiers on their right 
and left, extending itself as far as Bethune: La Basse is 
in their front, Lens in their rear, and their camp is 

© Under the fanciful name of Janus, Steele clearly alludes to Swift, the 


real auther of the preceding part of this paper, and pays him some cuin- 
pliments in return for his communication. 
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strengthened by another line from Lens to Douay. The 
duke of Marlborough caused an exact observation to be 
made of their ground, and the works by which they were 
covered, which appeared so strong, that it was not thought 
proper to attack them in their present posture. How- 
ever the duke thought fit to make a feint as if he designed 


it : his grace accordingly marched from the abbey at Looze, 


as did prince Eugene from Lampret, and advanced with 
all possible diligence towards the enemy. To favour the 
appearance of an intended assault, the ways were made, 


and orders distributed in such manner, that none in either 
camp could have thoughts of any thing but charging the 
enemy by break of day next morning; but soon after the 


fall of the night of the twenty-sixth, the whole army faced ' 
towards Tournay, which place they invested early in the 
morning of the twenty-seventh. The marshal Villars was 
so confident that we designed to ‘attack him, that he had 
drawn great part of the garrison of the place, which is 
now invested, into the field; for which reason, it is pre- 


sumed, it must submit within a small time, which the 


enemy cannot prevent, but by coming out of their present’ 


camp, and hazarding a general engagement. These ad- 


vices add, that the garrison of Mons had marched out 
under the command of marsbal d' Aco; ; which, with the 


Bavarians, Walloons, and the troops of Cologn, have joined 


the grand army af the enemy. 
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8 0 Quicquid agunt homines 
nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. H. 


BY MRS. JENNY DIS TA FP, HALF-SISTER TO 
3 MR. BICKERSTAFF. 


From my own Apartment, June 23. 


My brother has made an excursion into the country, 
and the work against Saturday lies upon me. I am very 


~ 
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glad J have got pen and ink in my hand; for, I have for 
some time longed for his absence, to give a right idea of 
things, which I thought be put in a very odd light, and 
some of them to the disadvantage of my own sex. It is 
much to be lamented, that it is necessary to make dis- 
courses, and publish treatises, to keep the, horrid crea- 
tures, the men, within the rules of common decency. — 

I gladly embrace this opportunity to express myself with 
the resentment [ ought, on people wbo take liberties of 
speech before that sex, of whom the honoured names of 
Mother, Daughter, and Sister are a part: J had like to 
have named: Wife in the number; but the senseless world 
are so mistaken in their sentiments of pleasure, that the 
‘most amiable term in human life is become the derision 
of fools and.scorners- My brother and I bave at least fifty 
times quarrelled upon this topic. l ever argue, that the 
frailties of women are to be imputed to the false orna- 
ments which men of wit put upon our folly and coquetry. 
He lays all the vices of men upon women's secret appro- 
bation of libertine-characters in them. I did not care to 
give up a point; bot, now he is out of the way, I cannot 
but own I believe there is very much in what he asserted : 
but if. you will believe your eyes, and own, that the wicked- 
est and wittiest of them all marry one day or other, it 
is impossible to believe, that ik a man thought he should 
be for ever incapable of being received by a woman of 
merit and honour, he would persist in an abandoned way; 
and deny himself the possibility of enjoying the happiness 
of well-governed desires, orderly satisfactions, and honour- 
able methods of life. If our sex were wise, a lover should 
have a certificate from the last women he served, how he 
was turned away, before he was received into the service 
of another: but at present any vagabond is welcome, 
provided he promises to enter into our livery. It is won- 
derful, that we will not také a footman without credentials 
from his last master; and in the greatest concern of life, 
we make no scruple of falling into a treaty with the most 
notorious offender in this behaviour against others. But 
this breach of commerce between the sexes proceeds from 
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an unaccountable prevalence of custom, by which a woman 
is to the last degree reproacbable for being deceived, and 
a man suffers no loss of credit for being a deceiver. 

Since this tyrant humour has gained place, why are we 
represented in the writings of men in ill figures for artifice 
in our carriage, when we have to do with a professed im- 
postor ? When oaths, imprecations, vows, and adorations 
are made use of as words of course, what arts are not 
necessary to defend us from such as glory in the breach of 
them? As for my part, I am resolved to hear all, and be- 
lieve none of them; and therefore solemnly declare no 
vow shall deceive me, but that of marriage: for I am 
turned of twenty, and being of a small fortune, some wit, 
and (if I can believe my lovers and my glass) handsome, 
I have heard all that can be said towards my undoing ; 
and shall therefore, for warning-sake, give au account of 

the offers that have been made me, my manner of re- 
jecting them, and my assistances to keep my resolution. 

In the sixteenth year of my life, I fell into the acquaint- 
ance of a lady extremely well known in this town for the 
quick advancement of ber husband, and the honours and 

' distinctions which her industry has procured him and all 
‘ who belong to her. This excellent body sat next to me 
for some months at church, and ‘ took the liberty, which,’ 
she said, her years and the zeal she had for my welfare 
gave her claim to, to assure me, that she observed some 
parts of my behaviour which would lead me into errors, 
and give encouragement to some to entertain hopes I did 
not think of. What made you, said she, look through 
your fan at that lord, when your eyes should have been 
turned upwards, or closed i in attention upon better objects?” 
I blushed, and pretended fifty odd excuses - but con- 
founded myself the more. She wanted nothing but to 
see that confusion, and goes pn; ‘ Nay, child, do not be 
troubled that I take notice of it; my value for you made 
me speak it; for though he is my kinsman, I have a 
nearer regard to virtue than any other consideration. She 
had hardly done speaking, when this noble lord came up 
to us and led her to her ovach. 
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My head ran all that day and hight en the exemplary 
carriage of this woman; who ‘could be su virtneusly' its. 
pertinent, as to admonisty one she was hardly Ro 
with. However, it struck upon the vanity of a girk, ‘that 
it may possibly be, bis thoughts might have been ad 
favourable of me, as mine were amorous of tim; end as 
unlikely things as that have happened, if be should make 
me his wife. She never méntioned this more to me; ‘hut 
I still in all publig places stole looks at this man who ea 
observed my passion for him. It is se hard 2 thing: ta 
check the return of agreeable thoughts, that he became 
my dream, my vision, my.food, my wish, my torment.’ ” 
That ministress of darkness, the lady Sendprorfia,-pér- 
ceived too well the temper I was in, and would ore day 
‘after evening service, needs take me te the park. When 
‘we were there, my lord passes by; I @ithed ibto’d Haim 
‘Mrs. Distaff,’ says she, you may very well remember thé 
concern Iv in upon the first notice F took of ree 
to that lord; and forgive me, who had a: tender friend 
ship for your mother (now in her grave) that Ia igt: 
‘lant of your conduct.’ She went on with much severity’ 
‘and after great solicitation; prevailed on me to gu witli her 
into the country, and there spend the ‘ensuing’ ue 
out of the way of a man she saw I loved, ant ene 
‘she perceived meditated my V.. 
her to introduce him to me: which she absolutely A 
except he would give his honour that he had no Other 
design but to marry me. To her eountry- house, a week 
or two after, we went: there was at the further endef 
“her garden, a kind of witderness, in the / madd of which 
ran a soft rivulet by an arbour of: jessamine.- \In1 tht 
place I usually passed my retived hours, and rend some 
romantic or poetical tale until the olose of evening. It 
was near that time in the heat of summer, wher gentle 
_ winds, soft murmurs. of water, and notes of aightingales, 
had given my mind an indolence, which added u that te- 
pose of soul twilight and the end of a warm day naturally 
throws upon the spirits. It was t such: an hour; and in 
such a state of tranquillity I sat, when, tomy ikexpressible 
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amassment, I saw my hon walking towards me, whom 1 
knew nat until that moment to have been in the country. 
} gould obeerve in his approach the perplexity which attends 
A. man big with design; and I bad, while he was coming 
forward, time to reflect that I was betrayed; the sense 


af which gave me a resentment suitable to such a base ; 


nese; but, when be entered into the bower where 1 was, 
my heart flew.towards him, and, I confess, a certain joy 
eme into my.mind, with a hope that he might theri make 
a declaration of bonour and passion. This threw my eye 
upon pin with. such tenderness as gave him power, with 
a broken accent, to begin. Madam—you will wonder— 
fog it ig certain, you must have observed—though I fear 
you will misinterpret the. motives-—but by heaven, and all 
that. is saered ! if you could Here he made a full stand, 
aud L.recovered, power to say, The consternation J am in, 
you will net, L hope, believe—a helpless innocent maid— 
besides. that, the.place’~-He saw me in as great confusion 
n himself z. which attributing. to. the same causes, he had 
the audagiquaness to throw himself at my feét, talk of the 
stillness of the evening, and then ran into deiftcations of 
my person, pnra flames, constant love, eternal raptures, 
and, a, thousand, other phrases drawn from the images we 
bave of heayen, which ill men use for the service of hell, 
when run aver with uncommon vehemence. After which, 
he seiged:me in his arms: his design was too evident, In 
my utmost distress, I fell upon my knees My lord, pity 
me, on my knees—on my knees in the cause of virtue, as 
you were lately in that of wickedness. Can you think of 
destroying the labour of a whole life, the purpose of a 
long education, for the base service of a sudden appetite ; 
o throw one that loves you, that doats on you, out of the 
gompany and the road of all that is virtuous and_praise- 
worthy? Have I taken in all the instructions of piety, reli- 
gion, aud reason, for. no other end, but to be the sacrifice 
of lust, and abandoned to scorn? Assume yourself, my 


‘Jord; and do not attempt to vitiate a temple sacred to 


ipnocence, honour, and religion. If I have injured you, 


(ab this bosom, and let me die, but not be, rained by the 
1 ; 8 — oe el „ „ 


Vol. I. 
* 
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hand I love.’ The ardency of my passion made me incapable 
of uttering more; and I saw my lover astonished, and re- 
formed by my behaviour: when rushed in Sempronia. Ha! 
- faithless base man, could you then steal out of town, and 
lurk like a robber about my house for such brutish: pur- 
poses? 

My lord was by this time recovered, and fell into a 
violent laughter at the turn which Sempronia designed to 
give her villany. He bowed to me with the utmost re- 
spect: ‘Mrs. Dfstaff,’ said he, be careful hereafter of your 
company ;’ and so retired. The fiend Sempronia congra- 
tulated my deliverance with a flood of tears. ; 

This nobleman has since very frequently made his ad- 
dresses to me with honour; but I have as often redused 
them; as well knowing that familiarity and marriage will 
make him, on some ill-natured occasion, call all I said in 
the arbour a theatrical action. Besides that, I glory in 
contemning a man, who had thoughts to my dishonour. 
If this method were the imitation of the whole sex, in- 
nocence would be the only dress of beauty ; and all affecta- 
tion by any other arts to please the eyes of men, would be 
banished to the stews for ever. The conquest of passion 
gives ten times more happiness than we can reap from the 
gratification of it; and she that has got over such a one 
as mine, will stand among Beaux and Pretty Fellows, with 
as much safety as in a summer’s day among grass-hoppers 
and butterflies. 

P. S. I have ten millions of things more against men, 
if I ever get the pen again. 


St. James's Coffee-house, June 24. 


Our last advices from the Hague dated the twenty-eighth 
instant, N. S. say, that on the twenty-fifth, a squadron of 
Dutch men-of-war sailed out of the Texel to join admiral 
Baker at Spithead. The twenty-sixth was observed as a 
day of fasting and humiliation, to implore a blessing on 
the arms of the allies this ensuing campaign. Letters 
from Dresden are very particular in the account of the 
gallantry and m.znificence,.in which that court has ap- 
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peared since the arrival of the king of Denmark. No day 
has passed in which public shows have not been exhibited 
for his entertainment and diversion ; the last. of that kind 
which is mentioned is a carousal, wherein many of the 
youth of the first quality dressed in the most splendid 
manner, ran for the prize. His Danish majesty conde- 
scended to the same ; but having observed that there was 
a design laid to throw it in his way, passed by without at- 
tempting to gain it. The court-of Dresden was preparing 
to accompany his Danish majesty to Potsdam, where. the 
expectation of an interview of three kings, had drawn to- 
gether such multitudes of people, that many persons of 
distinction will be obliged to lie in tents, as long as those 
courts continue in that place. 
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No. 34.) Txesday, June 28, 1709. 
Onicquid agaut homines 
nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate'er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes fur its theme. P. 


BY ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, ESQ. 
White's Chocolate-house, June 25. 


Havine taken upon me to eure all the distempers which 
proceed from affections of the mind, I have laboured, since 
I first kept this public stage, to do all the good I could, 
and have perfected many cures at my own lodgings ; care- 
fully avoiding the common method of mountebanks, to 
do their most eminent operations in sight of the people ; 
but must be so just to my patients as to declare, they have 
testified under their hands, their sense of my poor abilities, 
and the good I have done them, which I publish for the 
benefit of the world, and not out of any thoughts of pri- 
vate advantage. 

I have cured fine Mrs. Spy of a great imperfection in 
her eyes, which made her eternally rolling them from one 
coxcomb to another in public placgs, in so languishing « 
manner, that it at once lessened her own power, and hes 
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beholders’ vanity. Twenty drops of my ink, placed in 
bertain letters on which she attentively looked for half an 
hour, have restored her to the true use of her sight; which 
4s, to guide and not mislead us. Ever since she took the. 
fiquor, which I call Bickerstaff’s circumspection-water, 
she looks right forward, and can bear being looked at for 
half a day without returning one glance. This water has 
a peculiar virtue in it, which makes it the only true cos- 
‘metic or beauty-wash in the world: the nature of it is 
such, that if you go to a glass with a design to admire 
your face, it immediately changes it into downright de- 
formity. If you consult it only to look with a better coun- 
tenance upon your friends, it immediately gives an alacrity 
to the visage, and new grace to the whole person. There 
is, indeed, a great deal owing to the constitution of the 
person to whom It is applied: it is in vain to give it when 
the patient is in the rage of the distemper ; a bride in her 
first month, a lady soon after her husband's being knighted, 
ar any person of either sex, who has lately obtained any 
new good fortune or preferment, must be prepared some 
time before they use it. It has an effect upon others, as 
well. as the patient, when it is taken in due form. Lady 
Petulant has by the use of it cured her husband of jealousy, 
and lady Gad her whole neighbourhood of detraction. 

The fame of these things, added to my being an old fel- 
low,, makes me extremely acceptable to the fair sex, You 
‘would hardly believe me, when I tell you there is not a 
man in towo so much their delight as myself. They make 
no · more of visiting me, than going to madam Depingle s; 
there were two of them, namely, Damia and Clidamira, 
(Lassure you women of distinction) who came to see me 
this morning in their way to prayers; and being in a very 
diverting humour (as innocenee always makes people 
cheerful,) they would needs have me, according to the 
distinction of Pretty and Very Pretty Fellows, inform them 
if 1 thought either of them had a title to the Very Pretty 
‘among those of their own sex ; and if I did, which was the 
mort deserving of the two 

To put them to the trial, Look ye, said I, I must not 
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rashly give my judgment in matters of this importance; 
pray let me see you dante, I play upon the kit. They 
immediately fell back to the lower end of the room (you 
may be sure they courtesied low enough to me) and began. 
Never were two in the world so equally matched, and both 
scholars to my name sake Isaac. Never was man in 80 
dangerous a condition as myself, wher they began to ex- 
and their charms. Oh! ladies, ladies, eried I, not 
aif that air, you will fire the house.“ Both smiled; for, 
by the bye, there is no carrying a metaphor too far, when 
a lady's charms are spoken of. Somebody, I think, bas 
called’ a fine woman dancing, ‘a brandished torch of 
beauty.’ These rivals moved with such an agreeable free- 
dom, that you would believe their gesture was the ne- 
cessary effect of the music, and not the product: of skill 
and practice. Now Clidamira came on with a crowd of 
graces, and demanded my judgment with se sweet an “air 
And she had no sooner carried it, but Damia made her 
utterly forgot, by 3 gentle sinking, and a rigadoon step. 
Fhe cuntest held a full balf-hour ; and, I protest, I saw no 
manner of difference in their perfeetions, until they came 
up together, and expected sentence. ‘Look ye, ladtes, 
aid I, F see no difference in the least in your performance 
bat you, Clidamira, seem to be 30 well satisfied that: ! 
shall determine for you, that I must give it to Damia, whé 
stands with so much diffidence and fear, after showing an 
equal merit to what she pretends to. Therefore, Clidamira, 
you are a Pretty; but, Damia, you are a Very Pretty lady: 
for,’ said I, benuty loses its force, if not accompanied with 
. modesty. She that bas an humble opinion of herself, will 
have every body's applause, because she does not expeet 
it; while the vain creature loses approbation through too 
great a sense of deserving it.’ a i ae? 8, 
. From my own Apartment, June 27. 
Being of a very spare and hective constitution, I am 
forced to make frequent journeys of a mile or two for 


Mr. Isaac, a famous dancing-master at that time, was a Frenchman, 
and a Roman Catholic. . ar i 
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fresh air; and indeed by this last, which was no farther 
than the village of Chelsea, I am farther convinced of the 
necessity of travelling to know the world; for, as it is 
usual with young voyagers, as soon as they land upon a 
shore, to begin their accounts of the nature of the people, 
their soil, their guvernment, their inclinations, and their 
passions ; 80 really I fancied I could give you an immediate 
description of this village, from the five fields where the 
robbers lie in wait, to the coffee-house where the Literati 
sit in council. A great ancestor of our's by the mother’s 
side, Mr. Justice Overdo* (whose history is written by Ben 
Jonson,) met with more enormities by walking incognito 
than be was capable of correcting ; and found great mor- 
tifications in observing also persons of eminence, whom be 
before knew nothing of. Thus it fared with me; even in 
a place so near the town as this. When I came into the 
coffee-house, J had not time to salute the company, before 
my eye was diverted by ten thousand gimcracks round the 
room, and on the cieling. When my first astonishment. 
was over, comes to me a sage of a thin and meagre coun- 
tenance; which aspect made me doubt, whether reading 
or fretting had made it so philosophie: but I very soon 
perceived bim to be of that sect which the ancients call 
Gingivistæ; in our langunge, tooth-drawers. I immediately 
had a respect for the man; for these practical philosophers 
go upon a very rational hypothesis, not to cure, but take 
away the part affected. My love of mankind made me very 
benevolent to Mr. Salter ;+ for such is the name of this emi- 
nent barber and antiquary. Men are usually, but unjustly 
distinguished rather by their fortunes than their taleute, 
otherwise this personage would make a great figure in 
that class of men which I distinguish under the title of 


Odd Fellows. But it is the misfortune of persons of great 


genius to have their faculties dissipated by attention to too 
many things at once. Mr. Salter is an instance of this: 


* Adam Overdo, a name given to a justice of peace whose character is 
drawn in: Bartholomew Fair,’ a comedy so called, by Ben Jonson. 

4 Mr. Salter was a noted barber, who began to make a collection of na- 
tural curiosities. He kept a coffee hanse at Chelsea, which still bears his 
name. His cariosities were sold a few years ago by anction, 
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if he would wholly give himself up to the string,“ instead 
of playing twenty beginnings to tunes, he might, before he 
dies, play Roger de Caubly quite out. I heard him go 
through his whole round, and indeed I think he does play 
the Merry Christ Church bells“ pretty justly ; but he 

confessed to me, he did that rather to show he was ortbo- 
dox, than that be valued himself upon the music itself, 
Or, if he did proceed in his anatomy, why might he not 
- hope in time to cut off legs, as well as draw teeth? The 
particularity of this man put me into a deep thought, 
whence it should proceed, that of all the lower order, bar- 
bers should go further in hitting the ridiculous than any 
otber set of men. Watermen brawl, cobblers sing: but 
why must a barber be for ever a politician, a musician, 
an anatomist, a poet, and a physician ?. The learned Vos- 
sius says, his barber used to comb his head in Iambios. 
And indeed, in all ages, one of this useful profession, this 
order of cosmetic philosophers, has been celebrated by the. 
most eminent hands. You see the barber in Don Quixote 
is one of the principal characters in the history ; which 
gave me satisfaction in the doubt, why Don Saltero writ. 
his name with a Spanish termination: for he is descended 
in a right line, not from John Tradescant, 1 as he himself 
asserts, but from that memorable companion of the knight 
of Mancha. And I hereby certify all the worthy citizens 
who travel to see his rarities, that his double-barrelled 
pistols, targets, coats of mail, his Sclupeta and sword of 
Toledo, were left to his ancestor by the said Don Quixote, 
and by the said ancestor to all his progeny down to Don 
Saltero. Though I go thus far in favour of Don Saltero’s 
great merit, I cannot allow a liberty he takes of imposing . 
several names (without my licence) on the collections be 


There was no passing his house, if he was at home, without having 
one’s ears grated with the sound of his fiddle, ou which he scraped most 
execrably. 


1 A well known and sill celebrated catch, composed by Dr. Henry 
Aldrich, dean of Christ Charch. 


1 Tradescant was the person who collected the curiosities which Elias 
Ashmole left to the University of Oxford. 
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has made,® to the abuse of the good people of England; 
one of which is particularly calculated to deceive religious 
persons, to the great scandal of the well-disposed, and may 
introduce heterodox opinions. He shows you a straw-hat, 
which I know to be made by Madge Peskad, within three 
miles of Bedford; and tells you, It is Pontius Pilate's 
wife’s chambermaid’s sister's hat. To my knowledge of 
this very hat it may be added, that the covering of straw 
was never used among the Jews, since it was demanded of 
them to make bricks without it. Therefore this is really 
nothing but, under the specious pretence of learning and 
antiquities, to impose upon the world. There are other 
things which I cannot tolerate among his rarities: as, the 
china figure of a lady in the giass-case ; the Italian engine 
for the imprisonment of those who go abroad with it: both 
which I hereby order to be taken down, or else he may. 
expect to have his letter: patent for making punch super- 
seded, be debarred wearing his muff next winter, or ever 
coming to London without his wife. It may perbaps be 
thought, I have dwelt too long upon the affairs of this 
operator; but I desire the reader to remember, that it is 
my way to consider men as they stand in merit, and not ac- 
cording to their fortune or figure; and if he is in a coffee- 
house at the reading hereof, let him look round, and he 
will find, there may he more characters drawn in this ac- 
count than that of Don Saltero; for half the politicians 
about him, he may observe, are by their place in nature, 
of the class of tooth-drawers. 


Vice admiral Munden, and some other sea officers, who had been much 
upon the coasts of Spain, and in the Mediterranean, frequented this house, 
and gave this Spanish termination to the name of the laudlord, which sven 
came into general use. They likewise gave him the most of his curivsitivs, 
among which was the relics of a Spanish saint, that had some how or other 
fallen into their hands, who was said to have wroug't miracles, 
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1. 


Qnicquid agunt nomines 
yo ost est furrago liel. Jip. Sat. i. 85, 80. 


Whate“ er meh do, or say, or think, or dream, | a 
Onr motley paper seizes for its theme. FH. 


cys Grecian Coffce-house, June 28. 

„Taxa is a habit or custom which I have put my, 
patienes to · the utmost stretch to have suffered so long, 
because several of my intimate friends are in the guilt ; 
anti that is, the humour of taking snuff, and looking dirty. 
about the mouth by way of ornament. 

My method is, to dive to the bottom of a sore before I 
pretend to apply a remedy. For this reason, I sat by an 
eminent: story-teller and politician, who takes half an 
euree in five seconds, and has mortgaged a pretty tene- 
ment, near the town, merely to improve and dung hie brains 
with this prolifie powder. I observed this gentleman, the 
other day, in the midst of a story, diverted from it by 
looking at something at a distance, and I softly hid bis 
bes. But he returns to his tale, and, looking for his box, 
he eries, And so, ir Then, when be shonld have taken 

a pincb. Ar I was daying— says he, ‘ has nobody seen my 
box? His friend beseeches him to finish his narration : 
en be proceeds; And co, sir—where can my box be d 
Then turning to me, Pray, sir, did you see my box ?’ Ves, 
sir,’ said 1 I took it to see how long you could live with- 
out it.“ He resumes his tale, and I took notice that his 
dulness wat much more regular and fluent than before. A 
pinch supplied the place of ‘As I was saying,’ and. So, 
sir;’ and he went on currently enough in that style which 
the learned call the insipid. This observation easily led 
me into a philosophic reason for taking snuff, which is 
done anly to supply with sensations the want of ‘reflection. 
This I take to be an eSpyxa, a nostrum ; upon which I hope 
to receive the thanks of this board: for as it is natural to 
liſt a man’s hand to a sore, when you fear any thing 
coming at you; so when a person feels his thoughts are 
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run out, and he has no more to say, it is as natural to 
supply his weak brain with powder at the nearest place 
of access, viz. the nostrils. This is so evident, that nature 
suggests the use according to the indigence of the persons 
who take this medicine, without being prepossessed with 
the force of fashion ur custum. For example; the native 
Hibernians, who are reckoned not much unlike the ancient 
Bœotians, take this specific for emptiness in the head, in 
greater abundance than any other nation under the sun. 
The learned Sotus, as sparing as he is in his words, would. 
be still more silent if it were not for this powder. 

However low and poor the taking of snuff argues a man 
to be in his own stock of thoughts, or means to employ. 
his brains and his fingers; yet there is a poorer creature 
in the world than he, and this is a borrower of snuff; a 
fellow that keeps no box of his own, but is always asking 
others for a pinch. Such poor rogues put me always in 
mind of a commun phrase among school-boys when they 
are composing their exercise, who run to an upper scholar, 
and cry, Pray give me a little sense. But of all things 
‘commend me to the ladies who are got into this pretty 
help to discourse. I have been these three years persuad- 
ing Sagissa* to leave it off; but abe talks so much, and 
is so learned, that she is above contradiction. . However, 
an accident the other day brought that about, which my 
eloquence could never accemplish. She bad a Very Pretty 
Fellow in her closet, who ran thither to avoid some company 
that came to visit her: she made an excuse to go in to him 
for some implement they were talking of. Her eager gal- 
lant snatched a kiss; but, being unused to snuff, some 
grains from off her upper lip made bim sneeze aloud, which 
alarmed the visitants, and has made a discovery, that 
profound reading, very much intelligence, and a general 
knowledge of who and who are together, cannot fill her 

o The ingenious lady here alladed to, ander the name of Sagissa, a dimi- 
native from the word Sage, was probably Mrs. De la Riviere Manley, 
who provoked Steele by the liberties she had taken with his character in 
her Secret Memoirs from the New Atlantis,’ &c. She indiscreetly re- 


newer similar provocations in her after writings, and in return was treated 
most uninerciſully. f N 
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vacant hours so much, but she is sometimes obliged to de- 
om to entertaifiments less intellectual. 


White's 8 June 29. 


I know no manner of news from this place, but that 
Cynthio, having been long in despair for the inexorable 
Clarissa, lately resulved to fall in love with the good old 
way of bargain and sale, and has pitched upon a very 
agreeable young woman. He will undoubtedly succeed ; 
for he accosts her in a strain of familiarity, without break- 
ing through the deference that is due to a woman whom 
a man would choose for his life.“ I have hardly ever 
heard rough truth spoken with a better grace than in this 
his letter. 


MA DAM, \ 

‘I writ to you on Saturday by Mrs. Lucy, and give 
you this trouble to urge the same request 1 made then, 
which was, that I may be permitted to wait upon you. I 
should be very far from desiring this, if it was a transgres- 
sion of the most severe rules to allow it: I know you are 
very much above the little arts which are frequent in your 
sex, of giving unnecessary torments to their admirers ; 
therefore hope you will do so much justice to the gene- 
rous passion I have for you, as to let me have an oppor- 
tunity of aequainting you upon what motives I pretend to 
your good opinion. I shall not trouble you with my senti- 
ments, until I know how they will be received; and as I 
know no reason why difference of sex should make our 
language to each other differ from the ordinary rules of 
right reason, I shall affect plainness and sincerity in my 
discourse to you, as much as other lovers do perplexity 
and rapture. Instead of saying, I shall die for you, I pro- 
fess, I should be glad to lead my life with you: you are 
‘as beautiful, as witty, as prudent, and as good-humoured, 
as any woman breathing; but, I must confess to you, I 
regard all these excellences as you will please to direct them 


a Lord Hinchinbroke married lady Elizabeth Popham only danghter 
of Alexander Popham, Esq. of Littlecote in Wiltshire. 
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for my bappiness or misery. With me, madam, the only 
lasting motive to love is the hope of its becoming mutual. 
I beg of you to let Mrs. Lucy send me word when I may 
attend you. I promise you I will talk of nothing bat in- 
different things; though, at the same time, I know not 
how I shall approach you in the tender moment of first 
seeing you, after this declaration of, madam, your most 
ubedient, and most faithful humble servant, &c. 


Wills Coffee-house, June 29. 

Having taken a resolution, when plays are acted next 
winter by an etitite good company, to publish observations 
froin time to time on the performance of the actors, I 
think it but just to give an abstract of the laws of action, 
for the help of the less learned part of the audience, that 
they may rationally enjoy so refined and instructive a 
pleasure as a just representation of human life. The great 
errors in playing are admirably well exposed in Hamlet's 
directions to the actors who are to play in his supposed 
tragedy ; by which we shall form our future judgments on 
their behaviour, and for that reason you have the dis- 
course as follows. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, as many 
of our players do, I bad as lief the town-crier spoke my 
lines. Nor do not saw the air too mach with your hand, 
thus; but use all gently; for, in the very torrent, tempest, 
and (as I may say) whirlwiad of your passion, you must 
acquire and beget a temperance, that may give it smooth- 
nest. , it offends me to the soul, to hear 4 robustious 
perriwig· pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, 
to split the ears of the groundlings; who, for the most 
part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows, 

and noise; I would have such a fellow whipp'd for o er- 
doing Termagant; it out-berods Herod, pray you avoid 
it. Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion 
be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the word to 
the action; with this special observance, that you o’erstep 
not the modesty of nature; for any thing so overdone is 
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from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first, 
and now, was, and is, to hold as twere the mirror up ta 
nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
image, and the ‘very age and body of the time bis form 
and pressure. Now this, over-done, or come tardy off, 
though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the 
‘fudicious gri¢ve; the censure of which, one, must, in 
your allowance, o’er-weigh a whole theatre of others. 
O, there be players, that I have: seen play,—and heard 
others praise, and that highly—not to speak it „ 
that, neither haying the accent of Christians nor the 
of Christian, Pagan, nor. man, have so strutted, and bel. 
lowed, that I have thought some of nature’s journeymen 
bad made men, and not made them well, they imitated 
humanity so abominably. This should be ‘reformed. alto- 
ether. And let those that play your clowns, speak no 
ore than is set down for them: for there be of them, 
that will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of 
Barren spectators to laugh too; though in the mean time, 
dome necessary question of the play be then to be consi- 
dered ; that’s villanous, and shows a most pitiful ambition 
in the fool that uses it.’ 


From my own Apartment, June 29. 


It would he a very great obligation, and an assistance 
to my treatise upon punning, if any one would please te 
inform nie in what class among the learned, who play with 
words, to place the author of the following letter. 


‘SIR, 

Not long since you were pleased to give us a chimerica 
dceount of the famous family of the Staffs, from whence 
I suppose you would insinuate, that it is the most ancient 
and numerous house in all Europe. But I positively deny 
that it is either, and wonder much at your audacious 
proceedings in this manner, since it is well known, that 
our most illustrious, most renowned, and most celebrated 
Roman. family of Ix has enjoyed the precedency to all 
others, from the reign of good old Saturn, I could say 

Vol., I. U 
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much to the defamation and disgrace of your family; as, 
that your relations Distaff and Broomstaff were both in- 
considerable mean persons, one spinning, the other sweep- 
ing the streets, for their daily bread. But I forbear to 
vent my spleen on objects so much beneath my indignation. 
I shall only give the world a catalogue of my ancestors, 
and leave them to determine which hath hitherto had, 
and which for the future ought to have, the preference. 
First then comes. tbe most famous and popular lady 
Meretrix, parent of the fertile family of Bellatrix, Famu- 
latrix, Nutrix, Obstetrix, Lotrix, Netrix, Coctrix, Ornatrix, 
Sarcingtrix, Fextrix, Balneatrix, Portatrix, Saltatrix, Divi- 
natrix, Conjeetrix, Comtrix, Debitrix, Creditrix, Donatrix, 
Ambulatrix, Mercatrix, Adsectrix, Assectatrix, Palpatrix, 
Praceptrix, Pistrix. . 
: 1 Jam yours, 

‘ ELIZ. POTA TRIX.“ 


St. James Coffee-house, June 17. 

Letters from Brussels of the second of July, N. S. say, 
that the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene, having 
received advice that the marshal Villars had drawn: a con- 
siderable body out of the garrison of Tournay, to rein- 
force his army, marched towards that place, and came 
before it early in the morning of the twenty-seventh. As 
‘soon as they caine into that ground, the prince of Nassau 
was sent with a strong detachment to take post at Saint 
Amand; and, at the same time, my lord Orkney received 
orders to possess himself of Mortagne ; both which were 
successfully executed ; whereby we were masters of the 
Scheld and Searp. Eight men were drawn out of each 
troop of dragoons and company of foot in the garrison of 


-. Tournay, to make up the reinforcement which was ordered 


to join marshal Villars. On advice, that the allies were 
_ marching towards Tournay, they endeavoured to return 
into the town, but were interoepted by the earl of Orkney, 
by whom the whole body was killed of taken. These letters 
add, that twelve hundred dragoons (each horseman carry- 
ing a foot-soldier behind him) were detaehed from Mons 
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to throw themselves into Tournay, but, upon appearance 
of a great body of horse of the allies, retired tewards 
Conde. We hear that the garrison does not consist of 
more than three thousand five hundred men. Of the 
sixty battalions designed to be employed in this siege, 
seven are English, vis. two of guards, and the regiments 
of Argyle, Temple, Evans, and Meredith. 


„„ „„ 


No. 36.] Saturday, July 2, 1709. 
Qaicqaid agunt homines 
——nosri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
’ Our motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 


BI MRS. JENNY DISTAFF, HALF-SISTER TO 
MR, BICKERSTAFF. . 


From my own Apartment, June 30. 


Maxx affairs calling my brother into the country, the 
eare of our intelligence with the town is left to me for 
some times therefore you must expect the advices you 
meet with in this paper, to be such as more immediately 
and naturally fall under the consideration of our sex. 
History, therefore, written by a woman, you will easily 
imagine to consist of love in all its forms, both in the 
abuse of, and obedience to that passion. As to the faculty 
of writing itself, it will not, it is hoped, be demanded that 
style and ornament shall be so much consulted, as truth 
and simplicity ; which latter qualities we may more justly 
pretend to beyond the other sex. While, therefore, the 
administration of our affairs is in my hands, you shall 
from time to time have an exact account of all false lovers, 
and their shallow pretences for breaking off; of all ter- 
magant wives who make wedlock a yoke; of men who 
affect the entertainments and manners suitable only to 
our sex, and women who pretend to the conduct of sueh 
affairs as are only within the province of men. It is 
necessary farther to advertise the reader, that the usual 
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places of resort being utterly out of my province or obser- 
vation, I shall be obliged frequently to change the dates of 
places, as occurrences come iuto my way. The following 
letter I lately received from Epsom.“ 


* Epsom, June 28. 

It is now almost three weeks since what you writ about 
happened in this place: The quarrel between my friends 
did not run so high as I find your accounts have made it. 
The truth of the fact you shall have very faithfully. You 
are to understand, that the persons cuncerned in this scene 
were lady Autumn and lady Springly : Autumn is a person 
of good breeding, formality, and a singular way practised 
in the last age; and lady Springly a modern impertinent 
of our sex, who affects as improper a familiarity, as the 

‘other does distance. Lady Autumn knows to a hair's 
breadth where her place is in all assemblies and conver- 
sut ions; but Springly neither gives nor takes place of any 
body, but understands the place to signify no more, than 
to have room enough to be at ease wherever she comes. 
Thus, while Autumn takes the whole of this life to consist 
in understanding punctilio and decorum, Springly takes 
every thing to be becoming, which contributes to her ease 
and satisfaction. These heroines have married two brothers, 
both knights. Springly is the spouse of the elder, who 
is a baronet ; and Autumn, being a rich widow, has taken 
the younger, and her purse endowed him with an equal 
fortune, and knighthood of the same order. This jumble 
of titles, you need not doubt, has been an aching torment 
to Autumn, who took place of the other on no pretence, 
but ber carelessness and disregard of distinction. The 
secret occasion of envy bruiled long in the breast of Au- 
tumn ; but no opportunity of contention on that subject 
happening, kept all things quiet until the accident . which 
you demand an account. 

It was given out among all the gay people of thie place, 
* About this time Epsom was a place pretty much resorted to in the 


simmer season; but the company there generally consisted more of people 
in health, thau of persons who had any real want of its mineral waters. 
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that on the ninth instant several damsels, swift of foot, 
were to run for a suit of head-cloaths at the Old Wells. 
Lady Autumn on this occazion invited Springly to go with 
her in her coach to see the race. When they came to the 
place, where the governor of Epsom and all his court of 
citizens were assembled, as well as a crowd of people of 
all orders, a brisk young fellow addresses bimself to the 
younger of the ladies, viz. Springly, and offers ber his ser- 
vice to conduct her into the music-ropom. Springly accepts 
the compliment, and is led triumphantly through a bowing 
crowd, while Autumn is left among the rabble, and has 
much ado to get back into her coach; but she did it 
at last: and as it is usual to see by the horses my lady’s 
present disposition, she orders John to whip furiously. 
home to her husband; where, when she enters, down she 
sits, began to unpin her -hood, and Jament her foolish 
fond heart, to marry into a family where she was so little. 
regarded; she that might———. Here she stops; then 
rises up, and stamps and sits down again. - Her gentle 
knight made his approach with a supple beseeching ges- 
ture. My dear!” said he——‘ Tell me no dears!“ 
replied Autumn, in the presence of the governor and all 
the merchants——‘* What will the world say of a woman 
that has thrown herself away at this rate?“ Sir Thomas 
withdrew, and knew it would not be long a secret to him; 
as well as that experience told him, he that marries a 
fortune is of course guilty of all faults against Lis wife, let 
them be committed by whom they will. But Springly, 
an hour er two after, returns from the Wells, and finds 
the whole company together. Down she sat, and a pro- 
found silence ensued. You know a premeditated quarrel 
usually begins, and works up with the words some people. 
‘The silence was broken by lady Autumn, who began to 

ay, There are some people who fancy, that if some 
people —Springly immediately takes her up, There are 
some people who fancy, if other people’—Autumn re- 
partees, “‘ People may give themselves airs; but other 
people, perbaps, who make less ado, may be, perhaps, A 
agreeable as people who set themselves out more.“ All 
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the other people at the table sat mate, while these two 
people, who were quarrelling, went on with the use of the 
word peeple, instancing the very aceidents between them, 
as if they kept only in distant hits. Therefore, says 
Autumn, reddening, “‘There are some people will go 
abroad in other people's coaches, and leave those with 
whom they went to shift for themselves: and if, perhaps, 
those people have married the younger brother ; yet, per- 
haps, he may be beholden to these people for what he is. 
Springly smartly answers, “ People may bring so much iti- 
humour into a family, as people may repent their receiving 
their money; and goes on — Every body is not 
considerable enough to give her uneasiness.” Upon this 
Autumn comes up to her, and desired her to kiss ber, and 
never to see her again; which her sister refusing, my lady 
gave her a box on the ear. Springly returns; Ay, 
ay,“ said she, “I knew well enough you meant me by your 
some people; and gives her another on the other side. 
To it they went with most masculine fury; each husband 
ran in. The wives immediately fell upon their husbands, 
ahd tore perriwigs and cravats, the company interposed ; 
when (according to the slip-knot of matrimony, which 
makes them return to one another when any put in be- 
tween) the ladies and their busbands fell upon all the rest 
of the company; and, having beat all their friends and re- 
lations out of the house, came to themselves time enovgh 
to know, there was no bearing the jest of the place after 
these adventures, and therefore marched off the next day. 
It is said, the governor has sent several joints of mutton, 
and has proposed divers dishes very exquisitely dressed, to 
bring them down again. From his address and knowledge 
in roast and boiled, all our hopes of the return of this 
good company depend. I am, dear Jenny, 
* Your ready friend and servant. 
‘MARTHA TATI ER. 


_ White's Chocolate-house, June 30. 
This day appeared here a figure of a person, whose ser- 
vices to the fair sex have reduced him to a kind of existence 
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for which there is no name. If there be a condition be- 
tween life and death, without being absolutely dead or 
living, his state is that. His aspect and complexion, in 
his robust days, gave him the illustrious title of Africanus : 
but it is not only from the warm elithates in which he 
has served, nor from the disasters which he bas suffered, 
that he deserves the same appellation with that renowned. 
Roman; but the magnanimity with which be appears in 
his last ‘moments, is what gives him the undoubted cha- 
racter of hero. Cato stabbed bimself, and Hannibal drank 
poison; but our Africanus lives in the continwal puncture 
of aching bones and poisoned juices. The old herbes fled 


from torments, by death; and this modern lives in death 


and tornients, with a heart whdlly bent upon à supply 
for remaining in them. An ordinary bpirit would sink 
under his oppressions, but he makes an advantage of his 
very sorrow, and raises an income from his diseases. Long 
has this worthy been conversant in bartering, and knows 
that when stocks are lowest it is the time to buy. There- 
fore, with much prudence and tranquillity, he thinks, 
that now, he has not a bone sound, but a thousand nodous 
parts for which the anatomists have not words, and more 
diseases than the college ever heard of, it is the only time 
to purchase an annuity for life. Sir Thomas told me, it 
was an entertainment more surprising and pleasant than 
‘can be imagined, to see an inhabitant of neither world, 
without hand to lift, or leg to move, scarce tongue to utter 
bis meaning, so keen upon biting the whole world, and 
making bubbles at his exit. Sir Thomas added, that he 
would have bought twelve shillings a-yedr of him, but 
‘that he feared there was some trick in it, and believed 
him already dead. What,’ says the knight, ‘is Mr. Par- 
tridge whom I met just now going on both his legs firmer 
than J can, allowed to be quite dead; and shall Africanus, 
without one limb that can do its office, be pronounced 
alive? 

What heightened the tragi- comedy of thit market vor 
annuities was, that the observation of it provoked Mono- 
culus (who is the most eloquent of all men) to many excel- 
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lent reflections, which he spoke with the vehemence and 
language both of a gamester and an orator. When J 
cast,’ said that delightful speaker, my eye upon thee, 
thou unaccountable Africanus, I cannot but call myself as 
unaccountable as thou art; for certainly we were born to 
show what contradictions nature is pleased to form in the 
same species. Here am I, able to eat, to drink, to sleep, 
and to do all acts of nature, except begetting my like; 
and yet, by an unintelligible force of spleen and fancy, I 
every moment imagine I am dying. It is utter madness 
in thee to provide for supper; for I will bet you ten to 
one, you do not live until half an hour after four; and yet 
Iam so distracted as to be in fear every moment, though 
I will lay ten to three, I drink three pints of burnt claret 
at your funeral three nights hence. After all, I envy thee ; 
thou who, dying, hast no sense of death, art happier than 
one in health, who always fears it. The knight had gone 
on, but that a third man ended the scene, by applauding 
the knight’s eloquence and philosophy, in a laughter too 
violent for his own constitution, as much as he mocked 
that of Africanus and Monoculus. 


St. James's Coffee-house, July l. 

This day arrived here three mails from Holland, with 
advices relating to the affairs of the Low-Countries, which 
say, that the confederate army extends from Louchin, on 
the causeway between Tournay and Lisle, to Epain, near 
Mortagne on the Scheld. The marshal Villars remains in 
his camp at Lens; but it is said, he detached ten thou- 
sand men under the command of the chevalier de Luxem- 
burg, with orders to form.a camp at Crepin on the Haine, 
between Conde and St. Guillain, where be is to be joined 
by the elector of Bavaria with a body of troops, and after 
their conjunction, to attempt to march into Brabant. But 
they write from Brussels, that the duke of Marlborough 
having it equally in his power to make detachments to 
the same parts, they are under no apprehensions from 
these reports for the safety of their country. They further 
add from Brussels, that they have goed authority for be- 
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lieving that the French troops under the conduct of the 
marshal de Bezons are retiring out of Spain. 
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nostri est farrago libelli. - Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Onur motley paper seizes for its theme... - P. 


BY MRS. JENNY DISTAFF, HALF-SISTER TO 
MR. BICKERSYAFF. 0 


White's Chocolate-house, July 2. 


Ir may be thought very unaccountable, that I, who can 
never be supposed to go to White's, should pretend to talk 
to you of matters proper for, or in the style of that place. 
But though I never visit these public haunts, I converse 
with those who do; and for all they pretend so much to 
the contrary, they are as talkative as our sex, and as much 
at a luss to entertain the present company, without sacri- 
ficing the last as we ourselves. This reflection has led 
me into the consideration of the use of speech ; and made 
me look over in my memory, all my acquaintance of both 
sexes, to know to which I may more justly impute the sin 
of superfluous discourse in regard to conversation, e 
entering into it, as it repeets religion. 

1 foresee my acquaintance will immediately, upon start- 
ing this subject, ask me how I shall celebrate Mrs. Alse 
Copswood, the Yorkshire huntress, who is come to town 
lately, and moves as if she were on her nag, and going to 
take a five-bar gate; and is as loud as if she were follow- 
ing her dogs? I can easily answer that; for she is as soft 
as Damon, in comparison of her brother-in-law, Tom 
Bellfrey, who is the most accomplished man in this king 
dom for all gentleman-like activities and accomplishments, 

It is allowed, that he is a professed enemy to the Italian 
performers in music. But then for our own native manner, 
according to the customs and known usages of our island, 
he is to be preferred, for the generality of the pleasure he 
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bestows, much before those fellows, though they sing to 
full theatres. For what is a theatrical voice to that of a 
fox-hunter? I have been at a musical entertainment in 
an open field, where it amazed me to hear to what pitches 
the chief masters would reach. There was a meeting near 
our seat in Staffordshire, and the most eminent of all 
the counties of England were at it. How wonderful was 
the harmony between men and dogs! Robin Cartail of 
Bucks was to answer to Jowler; Mr. Tinbreast of Corn- 
wall was appointed to open with Sweetlips, and beau Slim- 
ber, a Londoner, undertook to keep up with Trips, a whelp 
just set in: Tom Bellfrey and Ringwood were coupled to- 
gether, to fill the ory on ali jons, and be in at the 
death of the fox, hare, or stag; for which, both the dog 
and the man were excellently suited, and loved one another, 
and were as much together as Banister and King. When 
Jowler first alarmed the field, Cartail repeated every note ; 
Sweetlips’s treble succeeded, and shook the wood; Tin- 
breast echoed a quarter of a mile beyond it. We were 
soon, after all, at a loss, until we rode up and found Trips 
and Slimber at a default in half notes: but the day and 
the tune was recovered hy Tom Bellfrey and Ringwood, to 
the great joy of us all, though they drowned every other 
voice: for Bellfrey carries a note four furlongs, three rods, 
and six paces, farther than any other in England. 

I fear the mention of this will be thought a digression 
from my purpose about speech: but I answer, no. Since 
this is used where speech rather should be employed, it 
may come into consideration in the same chapter: for 
Mr. Bellfrey being at a visit where I was, viz. at hit 
cousin’s (Lady Dainty’s) in Soho-square, was asked, what 
entertainments they had in the country? Now, Bellfrey is 
very ignorant, and much a clown; but confident withal. 
In a word, he struck up a fox- chase; lady Daiaty’s dog, 
Mr. Sippet, as she ealls him, started, jumped out of bis 
lady's lap, and fell a-barking. Bellfrey went on, and called 
all the neighbouring parishes into the square. Never was 
woman in such confusion as that delicate lady. But tiere 
was no stopping her kinsman. A toben full of ladies fell 
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into the most violent laughter : My lady loeked as if she 
was shrieking: Mr. Sippet in the middie of the room, 
breaking his heart with barking, but all of us unheard. 

As soon as Bellfrey became silent, up gets my lady, and 
takes him by the arm, to lead him off; Bellfrey was in 
his boots. As she was hurrying him away, his spure take 
hold of her petticoat ; his whip throws down a cabinet of 
china: he cries, ‘What! are your crocks rotten? are 
your petticoats ragged ? a man cannot walk in your house 
for trincums.’ 

Every county of Great Britain has one hundred or more 
of thie sort of fellows, who roar instead of speaking. Ttiere- 
fore, if it be true, that we women are also given to- a 
greater fluency. of words than is necessary, sure, she that 
disturbs but à reem or a family, is more to be tolerated} 
than one who draws together whele parishes and counties, 
and sometimes (with an estate that might make him the 
blessing and ornament of the work! around him) has no 
other. view and ambition, but to be an animal above dogs 
and horses, without the relish of any one enjoyment which 
is peculiar to the faculties of human nature. I know it 
will here be said, that talking of mere country squires at 
this rate, is, as it were, to write against Valentine and 
Orson. To prove any thing against the race of men, you 
must take them as they are adorned with education; as 
they live in courts, or have received instructions in colleges. 

But I am so full of my late entertainment by Mr. Bell- 
. frey, that I must defer pursuing this subject to another 
day; and wave the proper observations upon the different 
offenders in this kind, some by profound eloquence on 
small oceasions, others by degrading. speech upon great 
circumstances.’ Expect, therefore, to hear of the whisperer 
without business, the laugher without wit, the complainer 
without receiving injuries, and a very large crowd, which 
- 1 shall not forestall, who are common (though not com- 
monly observed) impertinents, whose tongues are tvo 
voluble for their brains, and are the general despisers of 
us women, though we have their superiors, men of sense, 
for our servants. 
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Nis Coffee-house, July 3. 

A very ingenious gentleman was complaining this even- 
ing, that the players are grown so severe critics, that they 
would not take in his play, though it has as many fine 
things in it as any play that has been writ since the days 
of Dryden. He began his discourse about his play with a 
preface. 

There is,’ said he, somewhat (however we palliate it) 
in the very frame and make of us, that subjects our minds 
to chagrin and irresolution on any emergency of time or 
place. The difficulty grows on our sickened imagination, 


under all the killing circumstances of danger and disap- 


pointment. This we see, not only in the men of retirement 
and fancy, but in the characters of the men of action; 
with this only difference, the coward sees the danger, and 
sickens. under it; the hero, warmed by the difficulty, di- 
lates, and rises in proportion to that, and in some sort 
makes use of his very fears to disarm it. A remarkable 
instance of this we have in the great Cesar, when he came 
to the Rubicon, and was entering upon a part, perhaps the 
most hazardous he ever bore (certainly the most ungrateful) 
a war with his countrymen. When his mind brooded oer 
personal affronts, perhaps his anger burned with a desire 
of revenge. But when more serious reflections laid beſore 
him the hazard of the enterprize, with the dismal conse- 
quences which were likely to attend it, aggravated by a 
special circumstance, ““ What figure it would bear in the 
world, or how be excused to posterity! What shall he 
do?“ His honour, which was his religion, bids him 


arm; and he sounds the inclinations of his party, by this 


set speech : 


_ Caesar to his Party at the Rubicon. 


Great Jove, attend, and thou my native soil, 
Safe in my triumphs, glatted in my spoil ; 

\\ itness with what reluctance I oppose 

My arms to thine, secure of other foes. 

What passive breast can bear disgrace like mine f 
Traitor For this I conquer d on the Rhine, 
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Endur'd their ten years drudgery in Gaul, 
Adjourm d their fate and sav'd the Capitol. 
I grew by every guilty trinmph les; 
The crowd, when drunk with joy, their souls express i 
Impatient of the war, yet fear success, 5 
Brave actions dazzle with too bright a ray, 
Like birds obscene, they chatter at the day ; 
_ Giddy with rule, and valiant in debate, 
„They throw the die of war, to save the state. 
And Gods! to gild ingratitude with fame, 
Assume the patriot’s, we the rebel’s name, 
Farewell, my friends, ‘your general foriorn, 
To your bare pity, and the public scorn, 
Must lay that hononr and his laure] down, 
To serve the vain caprices of the gown; 
Expos’d to all indignities, the brave 
Deserve of those they gloried bat to save, 
To rods and axes !~-No, the slaves can’t dare 
Play with my grief, and tempt my last despair. 
This, shall the honours which it won, maintain, 
Or do me justice, ere I hug my chain.’ 


St. James's Coffee-house, July 4. 


There has arrived no mail since our last; so that we 
have no manner of foreign news, except we were to give 
you for such, the many speculations which are on foot 
concerning what was imported by the last advices. There 
are, it seems, sixty battalions and seventeen squadrons 
appointed to serve in the siege of Tournay; the garrison 
of which place consists of but eleven battalions and four 
squadrons, Letters of the twenty-ninth of the last month 
from Berlin, have brought advice, that the kings of Den- 
mark and Prussia, and his majesty Augustus, were, within 
few days, to come to an interview at Potsdam. ‘These let. 
ters mention, that two Polish princes, of the family of 
Sapieba and Lubermirsky, lately arrived from Paris, con- 
firm the reports of the misery in France. for want of pro- 
visions, and give a particular instance of it; which is, that 
on the day monsieur Rouille returned to court, the common’ 
people gathered in crowds about the dauphin’s coach, cry- 
ing, Peace and bread, bread and peace. 

Mrs. Distaff has taken upon her, while she writes this 
paper, to turn her thoughts wholly to the service ef her 
own sex, and to propose remedies against the Greatest 

VoL. I. . X 
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vexations attending female life. She has for this end written 
a small treatise concerning the Second Word, with au ap- 
pendix on the: use of a Reply, very proper fur all such as 
are married to persons either ill-bred; or ill-natared. There 
is in this tract a digression for the use of. virgins, concern- 
ing the words, I Will. 

A gentlewoman who has a very delicate ear, wants a 
maid who can whisper, and help her in the government 
of ber family. If the said servant can clear-starch, lisp, 
and tread softly, she shall have suitable encouragement 
in her wages. 
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No. 38.] Thursday, July 7, 1709. 
* Quicqnic agant homines 
nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er neen da, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 


BY. MRS. JENNY DI STAFF, HALF-SIST ER TO 
MR. BICKERSTAFF. 


From my own Apartment, July 6. 

I FIND among my brother's papers the following letter 
verbatim, which I wonder how he could suppress so long 
as he has, since it was sent him for no other end, but to 
show the good effect his writings have already had upon 
the ill customs of the age. 


SIR, London, June 2 

he end of all public papers ought to be the benefit 
and instruetion, as well as the diversion of the readers: to 
which I see none ss truly conducive as your late perform - 
ances; especially: those tending to the rooting out from: 
among us, that uncbristian-like and bloody custom of 
duelling; whieh, that you bave already in some measure. 
performed, will appear to the public in the following no 
less true than heroic story- 
A noble gentleman of this city, who has the honour of 
serving his country as major of the trainbands, being at 
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the general mart of stockjobbers, called Jonathan's, en- 
deavouring to raise himself (as all men of honour ought) 
to the degree of colonel at least; it happened that he 
bought the bear of another officer, who, though not com- 
missioned in the army, yet no less eminently serves the 
public than the other, in raising the credit of the kingdom, 
by raising that of the stocks. However, having sold the 
bear, and words arising about the delivery, the most noble 
major, no less scorning to be outwitted in the coffee-house, 
than to run into the field, according to method, abused 
the other with the titles of rogue, villain, bear-ckin-man, 
and the like. Whereupon satisfaction was demanded, and 
accepted ; so, forth the major marched, commanding his 
adversary to follow. To a most spacious room in the sheriff's 
house, near the plaee of quarrel, they come ; where, having 
due regard to what you have lately published, they resolved 
not to shed one another's blood in that barbarous manner 
you prohibited; yet, not willing to put ap afieonts without 
satisfaction, they stripped, and, in decent manner, fought 
full fairly with their wrathful hands. The combat lasted 
a quarter of an hour; in which time victory was often 
doubtful, and many a dry blow was strenudusly taid on 
by each side, until the major, finding his adversary obsti- 
nate, unwilling to give him further chastisement, with 
most shrill voice cried out, “I am satisfied, enough! 
Whereupon the combat ceased, and both were friends im- 
mediately. 

Thus the world may see, how necessary it is to encou- 
rage those men, who make it their business to instruct 
the people in every thing necessary for their preservation. 
I am informed, a body of worthy citizens have agreed on 
an address of thanks to you, for what you have writ on 
the foregoing subject, whereby they acknowledge one of 
their highly esteemed officers preserved from death. 

“ Your humble servant, 
‘A, B. 


I fear the word dear is hardly to be understeod among 
the polite people ; but I take the meaning to be, that one 
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who jusures a real value upon an imaginary thing, is said 
to sell a bear, and is the same thing as a promise among 
courtiers, or a vow between lovers. I have writ to my 
brother to hasten to town; and hope that printing the 
letters directed to him, which I know not how to answer, 
will bring him speedily; and, therefore, I add also the 
following: 


MR. BICKERSIAFF, July 5, 1709. 

* You have hinted a generous intention of taking under 
your consideration the whisperers without business, and 
laughers without occasion; as you tender the welfare of 
your country, I entreat you not to forget or delay so 
public-spirited a work. Now or never is the time. Many 
other calamities may cease with the war; but I dismally 
dread the multiplication of these mortals under the ease 
and luxuriousness of a settled peace, half the blessing of 
which may be destroyed by them. Their mistake lies cer- 
tainly here, in a wretched belief, that their mimicry passes’ 
for real business, or true wit.: Dear sir, convince them, 
that it never was, is, or ever will be, either of them; nor 
ever did, does, or. to all futurity ever can, look like either 
of them; but that it is the most cursed disturbance in 
nature, which is possible to be inflicted on mankind, under 
the noble definition of a sociable creature. In doing this, 
sir, you will oblige more humble servants than can find 
room tu subscribe their. names.’ at 


Whites Chocolate- house, July 6. 


In pursuance to my last date from hence, J am to pro- 
ceed on the accounts I promised of several personages 
among the men, whose conspicuous fortunes, or ambition 
in showing their follies, have exalted them above their 
fellows: The levity of their minds is visible in their every 
word and gesture, and there is not a day passes but puts 
me in mind of Mr. Wycherley's character of a coxcomb 
He is ugly all over with the affectation of the fine gentle- 
men. Now, though the women may put on softness in 
their looks, or affected severity, or impertinent gayety, or 
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pert smartness, their self-love and admiration cannot, 
under any of these disguises, appear so invincible as that 
of the men. You may easily take notice, that in all their 
actions there is a secret approbation, either in the tone 
of their voice, the turn of their body, or cast of their eye, 
which shows that. they are extremely in their own favour. 
Take one of your men of business, he shall keep you 
half an hour with your hat off, entertaining you with his 
consideration of that affair you spoke of to him last, until 
be has drawn a crowd that observes you in this grimace. 
Then, when he is public enough, he immediately runs into 
secrets, and falls a-whispering. You and he make breaks 
with adverbs ; as, But however, thus far; and then you 
whisper again, and so on, until they who are about you are 
dispersed, and your busy man’s vanity is no longer gratified 
by the notice taken of what importance he is, and how 
inconsiderable you are; for your pretender to business is 
never in secret, but in publie. 
There is my dear lord Nowhere, of all men the most 
gracious and most obliging, the terror of valets de chambre, 
whom he oppresses with good- breeding, by enquiring for 
my good lord, and for my good lady's health. This inimit- 
able courtier will whisper a privy-counsellor's lacquey with 
the utmost goodness and condescension, to know when 
they next sit; and is thoroughly taken up, and thinks he 
bas a part in a secret, if he knows that there is a secret. 
What it is,’ he will whisper you, that time will discover; 
then he shrugs, and calls you back again Sir, I need 
not say to you, that these things are not to be spoken of 
and harkye, no names, I would not be quoted.’ What adds 
to the jest is, that his emptiness has its moods and seasons, 
and he will not condescend to let you into these his disco- 
veries, except he is in very good humour, or bas seen 
somebody of fashion talk to you. He will keep his nothing 
to himself, and pass by and overlook as well as the best of 
them; not observing that he is insolent when he is gra- 
cious, and obliging when he is haughty. Show me a wo- 
man so inconsiderable as this frequent character. 
But my mind, now I am in, turns to mapy no less ob- 
X 2 
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servable: Thou dear Will Shoestring! I profess myself in 
love with thee! bow shall I speak thee? how shail I ad- 
dress thee ? how shall I draw thee? thou dear outside! 
win you be combing your wig, playing with your box, or 
picking your teeth? or choosest thou rather to be speak- 
ing; to be speaking for thy only purpose in speaking, ‘to 
show your teeth? Rub them no longer, dear Shoestring :* 
do not premeditate murder: do not for ever whiten. Oh 
that for my quiet and his own they were rotten! : 
Bat I will forget bim, and give my band to the cour- 
teous Umbra. He is a fine man indeed, but the soft crea- 
ture bows below my aprov-string, before he takes it; yet, 
after the first ceremonies, he is as familiar as my physician 4 
and his insignificancy makes me half ready to complain to 
him of all 1 would to my doctor. He Is so courteous, that 
he carries half the messages of ladies’ ails m town to their 
midwives and nurses. Ne understands too the art of me- 
dicine as far as to the cure of a pimpie, or arash. On 
occasions of the like importance, he is the most assiduous 
of all men fiving, in consulting and searching precedents 
from family to famity; then he speaks of his obsequious- 
ness and diligence in the styte of real services. If you 
sneer at him, and thank bim for his great friendship, be 
bows, and says, ‘ Madam, all the good offices in my power, 
while I have any knowledge or credit, shall be at your 
service. The consideration of so shallow a being, and the 
intent application with which he pursues trifles has made 
me carefully reflect pon that sort of men we usually call 
an impertinent : and I am, upon mature deliberation, so 
far from being offended with him, that I am really obliged 
to him; for though he will take you aside, and talk half 
an hour to you upon matters, wholly insignificant, with the 
most solemn air, yet I consider, that these things are of 
weight in his imagination, and he thinks he is communi- 
eating what is for my service. If, therefore, it be a just 
rule, to judge of a man by his intention, according to the 
equity of good breeding, he that is impertinentty kind or 


Sir William Whitlocke, knight, member for Oxon, bencher of the 
Middle Temple: He is the learned knight mentioned, Tat. No 43. 
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e, to do you service, ought in return to have a pro- 
portionalsie place both in your affection and esteem; 80 
that the courteous Umbra deserves the favour of all his 
eoqaaintance; Yor though he never served them, he is 
ever wilting to do it, and believes he does it. 

As impotent kindness is to be returned witb all our abi- 
lities to oblige; so impotent malice is to be treated with 
ali our foree to depress it. Fur this reason Flyblow (who 
fs reeeived in all the families in town, through the dege- 
neracy and iniquity of their manners) is to be treated like 
3 knave, though he is one of the weakest of fools: he has 
by rote, and at second-hand, all that can be said ef avy 
man of figure, wit, and virtue, in town. Name a man of 
worth, and this creature tells you the worst passage of 
_his life. Speak of a beautiful woman, and this puppy 

will whisper the next man to him, thuugh he has nothing 
to say of her. He is a fly that feeds on the sore part, and 
would have nothing to live on if the whole body were in 
health. You may know bim by the frequency of pronoun- 
cing the particle but ; for which reason I never beard him 
spoke of with comnmn charity, without using my dut 
against him: for a friend of mine saying the other day, 
Mrs. Distaff has wit, good-humoar, virtue, and friendship ;’ 
this oaf added, But she is not handsome. Coxeomb 
the gentleman was saying what I was, not what I was not.’ 


St. James's Coffee-house, July 6. 

The approaches befere Tournay have been carried on 
with great success; and our advices from the camp before 
that place of the eleventh instant say that they had already 
made a lodgment on the glacis. Two hundred boats were 
come up the Scheld with the heavy artillery and ammu- 
nition, which would be employed in dismounting che 
enemy's defences, and raised on the batteries the fifteenth. 
A great body of miners are sutimoned to the camp, to 
<countermine the works of the enemy. We are cunvineed 
of the weakness of the garrison by a certain account, that 
they called a council of war to consult whether it was not 
advisable to march into the citadel, and leave the town 
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defenceless. We are assured, that when the confederate 
army was advancing towards the camp of marshal Villars, 
that general despatched a courier to his master with a 
letter, giving an account of their approach, which con- 
cluded with the following words: The day begins to 
break, and your majesty’s army is already in order. of 
battle. Before noon I hope to have the honour of con- 
gratulating your majesty on the success of a great action.; 
and you shall be very well satisfied with the marshal 
Villars.’ 

Mrs. Distaff hath received the dialogue, dated Monday 
evening, which she has sent forward to Mr. Bickerstaff 
at Maidenhead: and in the mean time gives her service 
to the parties. 5 

It is to be noted, that whens any part of 8 paper er 
pears dull, there is a design in it. ö 
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No. 39. Satur day, July 9, 1709. 
Quicqnid agunt-homines : 
1 nostri est farrago libelli. - Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. - 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, ; 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. ; ; H'. 


BY ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, ESQ. 


Grecian Coffee-house, July 7. 


As I am called forth by the immense love I bear to my 
fellow-creatures, and the warm inclination I feel within 
me, to stem, as far as I can, the prevailing torrent of vice 
and ignorance ; so I cannot more properly pursue that 
noble impulse than by setting forth the excellence of vir- 
tue and knowledge in their native and beautiful celours. 
For this reason, I made my late excursion to Oxford, where 
those qualities appear in their highest lustre, and are the 
only pretences to honour and distinction. Superiority is 
there given in proportion to men’s advancement in wisdom 
and learning; and that just rule of life is so universally 
received mene those happy people, that you shall see an 
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earl walk bare-headed to the son of the meanest arti- 
ficer, in respect to seven years more worth and knowledge 
than the nobleman is possessed of. In, other places they. 


bow to men's fortunes, but here to their understandings. 


It is not to be expressed, how pleasing the order, the dis- 
cipline, the regularity of their lives, is to a philosopher, . 
who has, by many years experience in the world, learned 
to contemn every thing but what is revered in this mansion 
of select ang well. taught spirits. The magnificence of 
their palaces, the greatness of their revenues, the sweetness 
of their groves and retirements, seem equally adapted for 
the residence of princes and philosophers ; and a familiarity 
with objects of splendour, as well as places of recess, pre- 
pares the inhabitants with an equanimity for their future 
fortunes, whether humble or illustrious. How was I pleased 
when I looked round at St. Mary’s and could, in the faces 
of the ingenious youth, see ministers of state, chancellors, 
bishops, and judges. Here only is human life! Here only 
the life of man is that of a rational being! Here men 
understand and are employed in works worthy their noble 
nature. This transitory being passes away in an employ- 
ment not unworthy a future state, the contemplation of 
the great decrees of Providence. Each man dives as if he 
were to answer the questions made to Job, Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? Who shut 
up the sea with doors, and said, Hitherto thou shalt come, 
and no farther?’ Such speculations make life agreeable, | 
and death welcome. 

But, alas! I was torn from this noble society by the 
business of this dirty mean world, and the cares of fortune :. 
for I was obliged to be in London against the seventh day 
of the term, and accerdingly governed myself by my Oxford 
almanack,® and came last night; but find, to my great 
astonishment, that this ignorant town began the term on 


he humour of this paper is not peculiarly restricted to the Oxford 
aJmanack for the year 1709; it is equally applicable to all the Oxford 
almanacks before or since that period, being founded on the difference 
between the University terms and the Law terms, just as obvious now as 
it was then, as may be seen, by comparing the Oxford with the London 
almanack. f 
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the twenty-fourth of the last month, in opposition to dil 
the learning and astronomy of the famous University of 
which I have been speaking; according to which, the 
term certainly was to commence on the first instant. You 
may be sure a man, who has turned his studies as I have, 
could not be mistaken in point of time; for knowing I 
was to come to town in term, I examimed the passing mo- 
ments very narrowly, and called an eminent astronomer 
to my assistance. Upon very strict ohservation we found, 
that the cold has been so severe this last winter (which 
is allowed to have a benumbing quality) that it retarded 
the earth in moving round, from Christmas to this season, 
full seven days and two seconds, My learned friend as- 
sured me further, that the earth had lately received a 
shogg from a comet that crossed its vortex, which, if it 
had come ten degrees nearer to us had made us lose this 
whole term. I-was indeed once of opinion that the Gre- 
gorian computation was the most regular, as being eleven 
days before the Julian ; but am now fully convinced, that 
we ought to be seven days after the chancellor and judges, 
and eighteen before the pope of Rome; and that the 
Oxonian computation is the best of the three. 

These are the reasons which 1 have gathered from philo- 
sophy and nature; to which I can add other circumstances 
in vindication of the account of this learned body who 
publish this almanack. 

It is notorious to philosophers, that joy and grief can 
hasten and delay time. Mr. Locke is of opinion, that a 
man in great misery may so far lose his measure, as to 
think ‘a minute an hour; or in joy make an hour a minute. 
Let us examine the present case by this rule, and we shall 
find, that the cause of this general mistake in the British 
nation, bas been the great success of the Jast campaign, 
and the following hopes of peace. Stocks ran so high at 
the Exehange, that the citizens had gained three days of 
the courtiers; and we have indeed been so bappy all this 
reign, that if the University did not rectify ewr mistakes, 
we should think ourselves but in the second year of her 
present majesty. It would be endless to enumerate the 
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many damages that have happened by this ignorance of 
the vulgar All the recognisances within the diocess of 
Oxford have been forfeited, for not appearing on the first 
day of this fictitious term. The University has been non- 
suited in their action against: the’ booksellers for printing 
Clarendon in quarto. Indeed, wiat gives me the most’ 
quick concern, is the case of a poor gentleman, my friend, 
who was the other day taken in execution hy à set of 
ignorant bailiffs: He should, it seems, have pleaded in the 
first week of term; but being a master of Arts of Oxford, 
he would not recede from: the Gonlan cumputation. He: 
showed Mr. Broad the alitranack, aud the very day when 
the term begun; but the’ merciless, 3 1wrant fellow, against 
all sense and learning; would Harry bim away. He went, 
indeed; quietly enougi; But He Has taken exact notes of 
the time of arrest, and sufficient’ witnesses of his Being? 
carried‘ into goal‘; and has; by advice’ of the recorder of 
Orford, brought his action’; and we doubt’ not but we 
stall: pay them off with damages, and blemish the repu- 
tation of Mr. Broad. We have one convincing proof, which: 
all that frequent the courts of justice are witnesses of: 
the dog that comes constantly to Westminster on the ‘first 
day of the term; did not appear until the first day accord: 
ing to the Oxford almanack ; whose instinct I take to be 
a better guide than men's erroneous opinions, which are 
usually biassed by interest: I judge in this case, as king 
Charles the Sécond vietualled his navy with the bread 
which one of his dogs chose of several pieces thrown before 
him, rather than trust to the asseverations of the victual- 
lers. Mr. Cowper,® and other learned counsel, have already’ 
urged‘the authority of this almanack, in bebalf of their 
clients: We shall, therefore, go on with all speed in our 
cause ; and doubt not but ‘chancery will give at the end 
what’ we lost in the beginning, by protracting the term 
for us until Wednesday come seven-night. And the Uni- 
versity- Orator shall for ever pray, &c. 


® Spencer Cowper, brother te the firit earl of the name, at that tine 2 
celebrated coansellor, and afterwards chief justice of the conan pleas. 
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From my own Apartment July 7. 


The subject of duels has, I find, been started with so 
good success, that it has been the frequent subject of con- 
versation among polite men; and a dialogue of that kind 
has been transmitted to me verbatim as follows. The per- 
sons concerned in it are men of honour and experience in. 
the manners of men, and have fallen upon the truest 
foundation, as well as searched the bottom of this evil. 

Mr. Sage. If it were in my power every man, that drew 
his sword, unless in the service, or purely to defend his 
life, person, or goods, from violence ({ mean abstracted 
from all punctoes-or whims of honour) should ride the 
wooden horse in the Tilt-yard for such first offence; for 
the second, stand in the pillory; and for the’ third, be 
prisoner in Bedlam for life. 

Col. Plume. { remember that a rencounter or duel was 
so far from being in fashion among the officers that served 
in the parliament-army, that, on the contrary, it was as 
disreputable, and as great an impediment to advancement 
in the service, as being bashful u time of action. 

Sir Mark. Yet I have been informed by some old cava- 
liers, of famous reputation for brave and gallant men, that 
they were much more in mode among their ' party than 
they have been during this last war. 

Col. Plume, That is true too, sir. 

Mr. Sage. By what you say, gentlemen, one should 
think that our present military officers are compounded of. 
an equal proportion of both those tempers; since duels are 
neither quite discountenanced, nor much in vogue. 

Sir Mark. That difference of temper in regard to duels, 
which appears to have been between the court and the par- 
liament-men of the sword, was not (I conceive) for want 
of courage in the latter, nor of a liberal education, because 
there were some of the best families in England engaged 
in that party; but gallantry and mode, which glitter 
agreeably to the imagination, were encouragéd by the 
court, as promoting its splendour; and it was as natural 
that the contrary party (who were to recommend them- 
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selves to the public for men of serious and solid parts) should 
deviate from every thing chimerical. 

Mr. Suge. I have never read of a duel among the 
Romans, and yet their nobility used more liberty with their 
tongues than one may do now without being challenged. 

Sir Mark. Perhaps the Romans were of opinion, that 
ill-language and brutal manners reflected only on those 
who were. guilty of them; and that a man’s reputation 
was not at all cleared by cutting the person’s throat 
who had reflected upon it: but the custom of those times 
had fixed the seandal in the action; whereas now it lies in 
the reproach. 

Mr. Sage. And yet the only sort of duel that one can 

conceive to have been fought upon motives truly honour- 
‘able and allowable, was that between the Horatii and 
Curiatii. 
Sir Mark. Colonel Plume, pray what was the method 
of single combat in your time among the cavaliers? I 
suppose, that as the use of clothes continues, though the 
fashion of them has been mutable ; so duels, though still 
in, use, have had in all times their particular modes of 
performance. 

Col. Plume. We had no constant rule, but generally 

conducted our dispute and tilt according to the last that 
had happeried between persons of reputation among the 
very top fellows for bravery and gallantry. 
Sir Mark. If the fashion of quarrelling and tilting was 
so often changed in your time, colonel Plume, a man 
might fight, yet lose his eredit for want of understanding 
the fashion. 

Col. Plume. Why, sir Mark, in the beginning of July 
‘a man would have been censured for want of courage, or 
been thought indigent of the true notions of honour, if 
he had put up words, which, in the end of September fol- 
lowing, one could not resent without passing for a brutal 
and quarrelsome fellow. 

Sir Mark. But, colonel, were duels or rencounters most 
in fashion in those days? 
Vol. J. Y 
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Col. Plume. Your men of nice honour, sir, were for 
avoiding all censure of advantage which they supposed 
might be taken in a rencounter; therefore they used se- 
conds, who were to see that all was upon the square, and 
make a faithful report of the whole combat; but in a 
little time it became a fashion for the seconds to fight; 
and I will tell you how it happened. 

Mr. Sage. Pray do, colonel Plume, and the method of 
a duel at that time, and give us some notion of the punc- 
toes upon which your nice men quarrelled in those days. 

Col. Plume. I was going to tell you, Mr. Sage, that one 
cornet Modish had desired his friend captain Smart's 
opinion in some affair, but did not follow it; upon which 
captain Smart sent major Adroit (a very topping fellow of 
those times) to the person that had slighted his advice. 
The major never enquired into the quarrel, because it was 
not the manner then among the very topping fellows ; but 
got two swords of an equal length, and then waited upon 
cornet Modish, desiring him to choose his sword, and meet 
his friend captain Smart. Cornet Modisb came with his 
friend to the place of combat; there the principals put on 
their pumps, and stripped to their shirts, to show that they 
had nothing but what men of henour carry about them, 
and then engaged. 

Sir. Mark. And did the seconds stand by, sir? 

Col. Plume. It was a received custom until that time; 
but the swords of those days being pretty long, and the 
principals acting on both sides upon the defensive, and the 
morning being frosty, major Adroit desired that the other 
second, who was also a very topping fellow, would try a 
thrust or two, only to keep them warm, until the prin- 
ceipals had decided the matter, which was agreed to by 
Modish’s second, who presently whipt Adroit though the 
body, disarmed him, and then parted the principals, who 
bad received no harm at all. 

Mr. Sage. But was not Adroit laughed at ? 

Col. Plume. On the contrary, the very topping fellows 
were ever after of opinion, that no man, who deserved 
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that character, could serve as a second, without fighting; 

and the Smarts and Modishes finding their account in it, 
the humour took without opposition, | 

Mr. Sage. Pray, colonel, how long did that fashion con. 

tinue ? | 

Col. Plume. Not long neither, Mr. Sage ; for as soon as 
it became a fashion, the very topping fellows thought their 
honour reflected upon, if they did not proffer themselves 
as seconds when any of their friends had a quarrel, go that 
sometimes there were a dozen of a side. ! 

Sir Mark. Bless me! if that custom had continued, we 
should have been at a loss now fur our very pretty fellows ; — 
for they seem to be the proper men to officer, animate, 
and keep up an army. But, pray, sir, how did that sociable 
manner of tilting grow out of made ? 

Col. Plume. Why, sir, I will tefl you: it was a law 
among the combataats, that the party which happened to 
have the first man disarmed or killed, should yield as van- 
quished: which some people thought might encourage the 
Modishes and Smarts iv quarrelling to the destruction of 
only the very topping fellows; and as soon as this reflec- 
tion was started, the very topping fellows thought it an 
ineumbrance upon their honour to fight at all themselves, 
Since that time the Modishes and the Smarts, thrpughout 
all Europe, have extolled the French king's edict. 

Sir Mark. Our very pretty fellows, whom 1 take to be 
the successors of the very topping fellows, think a quarrel 
so little fashionable, that they will not be exposed to it by 
any other man’s yanity, or want of sense. 

Mr. Sage. But, colonel, I have observed in your account 
of duels, that there was a great exactness in avoiding all 
advantage that might possibly be between the combatants. 

Cl. Plume. That is true, sir; for the weapons were 
always equal. 

Mr. Sage. Ves, sir; but suppose an active adroit strong 
man had insulted an awkward, or a feeble, or an unpractised 
swordsman ? 

Col. Plume. Then, sir they fought with pistols. 

‘Mr. Sage. But, sir, there might be a certain advan- 
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tage that way; for a good marksman will be sure to hit 
his man at twenty yard’s distance; and a mau whose hand 
shakes (which is common to men that debauch in plea-. 
sures, or have not used pistols out of their holsters) will 
not venture to fire, unless he touches the person he shoots 
at. Now, sir, I am of opinion, that one can get no 
fonour in killing a man, if one has it all zug, as the 
gamesters say, when they have a trick to make the game 
secure, though. they seem to play upon the square. 

Sir Mark. In truth, Mr. Sage, I think such a fact must 
be murder in a man’s own private conscience, whatever it 
may appear to the world. 

Col. Plume. I have known some men so nice, that they 
would not fight but upon a cloak with pistols. 

Mr. Sage. 1 believe a custom well established would 
outdo the grand monarch’s edict. 

Sir Mark. And bullies would then leave off their long. 
swords, But 1 do not find that a very pretty fellow can 
stay to change his sword when he is insulted by a bully 
with a long diego; though his own at the same time be 
no longer than a pen-knife; which will certainly be the 
case if such little swords are in mode. Pray, colonel, how 
was it between the hectors of your time, and the very top- 
ping fellows ? 

Col. Plume. Sir, long swords happened to be generally _ 
worn in those times. 

Mr. Sage. In answer to what you were saying, sir. 
Mark, give me leave to inform you, that your knights- 
errant (who were the very pretty fellows of those ancient . 
times) thought they could not honourably yield, though 
they had fought their own trusty weapons to the stumps ; . 
but would venture as boldly with the page’s leaden sword, 
as if it had been of enchanted metal. Whence I conceive, 
there must be a spice of romantic gallantry in the com- 
position of that very pretty fellow. 

Sir Mark. I am of opinion, Mr. Sage, that fashion go- 
verns a Very Pretty Fellow; nature or common sense, 
your ordinary persons, and sometimes men of fine parts. 

Mr. Sage. But what is the reason, that men of the most 
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excellent sense and morals, in other points, associate their 
understandings with the very pretty fellows in that chi- 
mera of a duel? 

Sir Mark. There is no disputing against 80 great a 
majority. 

Mr. Sage. But there is one scruple, colonel Plume, and 
Ihave done. Do not you believe there may be some ad- 
vantage even upon a cloak witb pistols, match aman of 
nice honour would struple to take? 

Col. Plume. Faith, 1 cannot tell, sir; but since one may 
reasonably suppose that, in such a case, there can be but 
one so far in the wrong as to occasion matters to come to 
that extremity, I think the chance of being killed should 
fall but on one; whereas, by their close and desperate 
manner of fighting, it may very probably happen to both. 

Sir Mark. Why, gentlemen, if they are men of such 
nice honour, and must fight, there will be no fear of foul — 
play, if tbey threw up cross or FRYE who should be shot. 
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No. 40. J Tuesday July 12, 1709. 
|  Quiequid agunt nomines 
nostri est farrago libelli. ‘Juv. Sat. i. 85, 80. 
Whate'er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Oar motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 


Will's Coffee-house, July 11. 

LETTERS from the city of London give an account of a 
very great eonsternation that place is in at present, by 
reason of a late enquiry made at Guildhall whether a noble 
person has parts enough to deserve the enjoyment of the 
great estate of which he is possessed ?* The city is ap- 
prehensive, that this precedent may go farther than was 
at first imagined. The person against whom this inqui- 
sition is set up by his relations, is a peer of a neighbouring 
kingdom, and has in his youth made some few bulls, by 
which it is insinuated, that he has forfeited his goods and 
chattels. This is the more astonishing, in that there: are 

Richard, the * viscount Wenman. 
2 


~ 
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many pursous in the said city who are still more guilty than 
bis lordship, and who, though they are idiots, do not only 
possess, but have also themselves acquired great estates, 
contrary to the known laws of this realm, which vests their 
possessions in the crown. 
| There is a gentieman in the coffee-house at this time 
exhibiting a bill in chancery against his father’s younger 
brother, who by some strange magie has arrived at the 
value of half a plumb, as the citizens call a hundred thon- 
sand pounds; and in all the time of growing np to that 
wealth, was never known in any of his ordinary words or 
‘actions to discover any pruof of reason. Upon this fonada- 
tion my friend has set forth, that he is iHegally master of 
bis coffers, and has writ two epigrams to signify his own 
5 aud sufficiency fer spending that estate. He 

as inserted in bis plea same things which I fear will give 
offence; fer he pretends to argue, that though aman has 
a itttle of the Ichave mixed with the fool, he is nevertheless 
liable to the loss of goods ; and makes the abuse of reason 
as just an avoidance of an éstate. as the total absence of 
it. This is what.can never pass; but witty men are so 
full of themselves, that there is no persuading them; and 
my friend will not be convinced, but that upon quoting — 
Solomon, who always used the word fool as a term of the 
same signification with unjust, and makes all deviation 
from goodness and virtue to come under the notion of folly ; 
I say, he doubts. not, but by the force of this authority, let 
his idiet uncle appear mever so great d nase, he shall 
prove him a fool at the same time. 

| This affuic ted the company here into an exajninatijan of 
these points; and none cuming here but wits, what was 
asserted by a young iawyer, hat a lunatic is ip the care of 
the chancery, but a fool iu hat of the crown, was reguived 
with general indignatiyn. ‘Why that?’ says old Renault. 
“Why that? Why must a fool he a courtier more than a 
madman? This is the iiquity pf this dull age, I re- 
member the time when & weet on the mad side ; Al your 
top · wits were scaprera, rakes, regrers, and dematichers of 
windows. I knew a mad lord, who was drunk five years 


together, and was the envy of that age, who is faintly 
imitated by the dull pretenders to vice and madness in this, 
Had he lived to this day, there had not been « fool in 
fa¢hion in the whale kingdom.“ When Renault had done 
speaking, a very worthy man assumed the discourses ‘ This 
is,’ seid he, ‘Mr. Bickerstaff, a proper argument fer you 
to treat of in you article from this ate; and if you would 
send your Parolet inte all aur brains, you would fied, that 
à little fibee or valve, sparee diacernable, makes the dig- 
tinetion between a politician and an idiet. We should, 
thereſone, throw a weil upon those unhappy justances of 
haman nature, whe seam to breathe withaut the dinestian 
of renan and understanding, as we should nvert our eyes . 
with abberrance from sneh as‘live in perpetual abuse and 
contradiction to these noble faeultisa. Shall this anforty. 
nate man be divested of his estata, because he is tractable 
and indolent, runs in no man’s debt, invades pe man’s 
bed, nor spends the estate he owes his children and his 
character; when ene who shows no senge above him, but 
in such practicea, shall be esteemed in his senses, ang pos- 
sibly may pretend to the guardianship of him whe is no 
ways hig inferier, hut in being less wicked? We see eld age. 
brings us ingifferently into the same impotence ef soul, 
wherein nature has placed this lord.’ 

There is something very fantastical in the distribution 
of civil power and capacity among men. The law certainly 
gives these persons into the ward end care of the grown, 
hecause that ie best able to protect them from injuries, 
aud the impositions of craft and knavery; that the life of 
an idiot may not ruin the entail ef a noble honse, and his 
weakness may not frustrate the industry or capaoity of the 
founder of his family, But when ane of bright parts, as 
we say, with his eyes open, and all men’s eyes upon him 
destroys, those purposes, there is np pemedy. Felly and 
ignorance gre punished! folly and guilt are tolerated! Mr. 
Locke hes somewhere made a distinction between a mad- 
man and @ fool: a fool is he that fram right principles 
makes a wrong conclusion; but a madman is one who 
draws a just inference from false principles. Thus the 
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fool who cut off the fellow's head that lay asleep, and hid 
it, and then waited to see what he would say when he 
awaked, and missed his head-piece, was in the right in the 
first thought, that a man would be surprised to find such 
an alteratiun in things since he fell asleep; but he was a 
little mistaken to imagine he could awake at all after his 
nead was cut off. A madman fancies himself a prince; 
but, upon his mistake, be acts suitably to that character ; 
and though he is out in supposing he has principalities, 
; while he drinks gruel and lies in straw, yet you shall see 

him keep the port of a distressed monarch in all his words 
and actions, These two persons are equally taken into 
custody : but what must be done to half this good company, 
who every hour of their life are knowingly and wittingly 
both fools and madmen, and yet have capacities both of. 
forming principles and crewing, e with the full 
use of reason? 5 


From my own e July 11. 


This evening some ladies came to visit my sister Jenny; 
and the discourse, after very many frivolous and public 
matters, turned upon the main point among the women, 
the passion of love. Sappho, who always leads on this oc- 
casion, began to show her reading, and told us, that sir 
John Suckling and Milton bad, upon a parallel occasion, 
said the tenderest things she ever read. The circumstance,’ ' 
said she, is such as gives us a notion of that protecting 
part, which is the duty of men in their honourable designs 
upon, or possession of women. In Suckling’s tragedy of 
Brennoralt he makes the lover steal into his mistress's 
bed-chamber, and draw the curtains ; then, when his heart 
is full of ber charms, as she lies sleeping, instead of being 
carried away Ly the violence of his desires into thoughts 
of a warmer nature, sleep, which is the image of death, 
gives this generous lover reflections of a different kind, 
which regard rather her safety than his own passion. For, 
beholding her as she lies sleeping, he utters these words: 


“ So weiters look upon their gold, : 


Wich, while they joy to see, they fear to loee: 
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‘The pleasure of the sight scarce equalling 
The jealousy of being dispossess’a by others. 
Her face is like the milky way i' th’ sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without nane!“ 


6 Ileav'n! shall this fresh ornament of the world, 
These precions love-lines, pass with other common things 
Amongst the wastes a time? what pity *twere l“ 


‘When Milton makes Adam leaning on his arm, be; 
holding Eve, and lying in the contemplation of her beauty, 
he describes the utmost tenderness and guardian affection. 


in one word: . 
: „% Adam with looks of cordial love, 
Hung over her enamour d.? 


This is that sort of passion which truly deserves the 
name of love, and has something more generous than 
friendship itself; for it has a constant care of the ohjeet 
beloved, -abstracted from its own interests in the aaa 
of it. 
Sappho was proceeding on the subject, when my sister 
produced a letter sent to her in the time of my absence, 
in celebration of the marriage state, which is the condition 
wherein only this sort of passion reigns in full authority. 
The epistle is as follows: © = = 8 —~ °° 7° 


‘DEAR MADAM, 

* Your brother being absent, I dare 28 the liberty of 
writing to you my thoughts of that state, which our whole 
sex either is, or desires to be in. You will easily guess I 
mean matrimony, which I hear so much decried, that it 
was with no small labour I maintained my ground against 
two opponents; but as your brother observed of Socrates, 
I drew them into my conclusion, from their own conces- 
sions ; thus : 

In marriage are two happy things allow’d, 
A wife in wedding-sheets, and in a shroud. 


IIow can a marriage state then be accurs'd, 
Since the last day’s as happy as the first?“ 


‘If you think they were too easily confuted, you may 
conclude them not of the first sense, by their talking 


gainst marriage. Yours - 
a 5e · 5 «MARIANA, | 
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I observed Sappho began to redden at this epistle ; and 
turning to a lady, who was playing with a dog she was so 
fond of as to carry him abroad with her ; ‘Nay,’ says she, 

I cannot blame the men if they have mean ideas of our 
souls and affections, and wonder so many are brought to 
take us for companions for life, when they see our en- 
dearments so triflingly placed: for, to my knowledge, Mr. 
Truman would give half his estate for half the affection 
you have shown to that Shock : nor do I believe you would 
be ashamed to confess, that I saw you cry, when he had 
the colic last week with lapping sour milk. What more 
could you do for your lover himself?’ What more!’ re- 
plied the lady, ‘There is not a man in England for whom 
I could lament half so much.’ Then she stifled the animal 
with kisses, and called him beau, life, dear, monsieur,- 
pretty fellow, and what not, in the hurry of her imperti- 
mence. Sappho rose up; as she always does at any thing 
she observes done which discovers in her own sex a levity 
of mind that renders them inconsiderable in the opinion 
of ours. 


* 
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o———-Celebrare domestica facta. 8 
To celebrate domestic deeds. N. 


Nies Chocolate-house, July 12. 


Tun is no one thing more to be lamented in our 
nation, than their general affectation of every thing that 
is foreign: nay, we carry it so far, that we are more anxious 
for our own countrymen when they have crossed the seas, 
than when we see them in the same dangerous condition 
before our eyes at home: else how is it possible, that on 
the twenty-ninth of the last month, there should have 
been a battle fought in our very streets of London, and 
nobody at this end of the town have heard of it? I protest, 
I, who make it my business to enquire after adventures, 

should never have known this had not the following ac- 
eount been sent me inclosed in a letter. This, it seems, 
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is the way of giving out orders in the Artilléry-company; 
and they prepare fora day of action with so little concern, 
as only to call. it, An exercise of arms.’ 


An Exercise at Arms of the Artillery-company, to be 
performed on Wednesday, June the twenty-ninth, 
1709, under the command of. Sir Joseph Woolfe, - 
Knight and Alderman, General ; Charles Hopson, Es- 
quire, present Sheriff, Lieutenant-general ; Captain 
Richard Synge, Major; Major John Shorey, Captain 
of Grenadiers ; Captain William Grayburst, Captain 
John Butler, Captain Robert Carellis, Captains. 


The body marched from the Artillesy-ground, through 
Moorgate, Coleman-street, Lothbury, Broad:street, Fiuch- 
lane, Cornhill, Cheapside, St. Martin's, St. Anne's-laue, 
halt the pikes under the wall in-Noble-street, draw up the 
firelocks facing the Guldsmiths’-hall, make ready and face 
to the left, aud fire, and so ditto three times. Beat to 
arms, and march round the ball, as up Lad - lane, Gutter- 
lane, Honey-lane, and so wheel to the right, and make 
your salute to my lord, and so down: St. Anne's-lane, up 
Aldersgate-street, Barbiean, and' draw up in Red-cross- 
street, the right of St. Paul's- alle in the rear. March off 
lieutenant-general with half the body up Beech-lane: he 
sends a sub-division up Kirig’s-head-court, and takes post 
in it, and marches two divisions round into Red'lion- 
market, to defend that pass, and succotr the division in 
King’s-head-court; bat keeps id White-cross:street, facing 
Beech-lane, the rest of the body ready drawn up. Then 
the general marches up Beeth-lane, is attacked, but forces 
the division in the court into the market, and enters witli 
three divisions: while he presses the lieutenant-general's 
main body; and, at the same time, the three divisions force 
those of the revolters out of the market,-and so all the 
lieutenant-general’s body retreats into Chiswell-street, and 
ladges two divisions: in Grub-street; and & the getierat 
marches on, they fall on his flank, but soditi made to give 
way: but having a retreating place in Red: Hun- ebürt, but! 
could not hold: it, being. put to flight throuh Faul alley, 
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and pursued by the general's grenadiers, while be marches 
up and attacks their main body, but are opposed. again by 
a party of men as lay in Black-raven-court; but they ate 
forced also to retire soon in the utmost confusion, and at 
the same time those brave divisions in Paul's-alley ply 
their rear with grenadoes, that with precipitation they take 
to the route along Bunhill-row: so the general marches 
into the Artillery-ground, and being drawn up, finds the 
revolting party to have found entrance, and makes a show 
as if for a battle, and both armies soon engage in form, 
and fire by platoons.’ 

Much might be said for the improvement of this system ; 
which, for its style and invention, may instruct generals 
and their historians, both in fighting a battle, and de- 
scribing it when it is over. These elegant expressions, 
‘ ditto—and so—but soon—but bhaving—but could not. 
but are—but they—finds the party to have found,’ &c. do 
certainly give great life and spirit to the relation. 

Indeed, I am extremely concerned for the lieutenaut- 
general, who, by his overthrow and defeat, is made a de- 
plorable instance of the fortune of war, and vicissitudes 
of human affairs. He, alas! has lost, in Beech-lane and 
Chiswell-street, all the glory he lately gained in and about 
Holborn and St Giles's. The art of subdividing first, and 
dividing afterwards, is new and surprising ; and, according 
to this method, the troops are disposed in King’s-head-court 
and Red-lion-market: nor is the conduct of these leaders 
less conspicuous in their choice of the ground or field of 
battle. Happy was it, that the greatest part of the 
achievements of this day, was to be performed near Grub- 
street, that there might not be wanting a sufficient number 
of faithful historians, who, being eye-witnesses of these 
wonders, should impartially transmit them to posterity ! 
But then it can never be enough regretted, that we are 
left in the dark as to the name and title of that ex- 
traordinary hero, who commanded the divisions in Paul's- 
alley; especially because those divisions are justly styled 
brave, and accordingly were to push the enemy along 
Bunhill- row, and thereby occasion a general battle. But 
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Pallas appeared in the form of a shower of rain, and pre- 
vented the slaughter and desolation, which were threat- 
‘ened by these extraordinary preparations. 


Ili motus animorum, atque hee certamina tanta — 
: Pe exigui jacta compressa quiescunt. 
Poke Virg. Georg. iv. 86. 


Yet all those dreadfal decds, this donbtful fray, . 
A cast of avatter'd dust will soon allay. Dryden. 


Nair. Coffee- house, July 13. 


Some wart of the company keep up the old way of con-. 
. ‘versation in this place, which usually turned upon the 
examination of nature, and an enquiry into the manners 
af men. There is one in the room so very judicious, that 
be manages impertinents with the atmost dexterity. It 
‘was diverting this evening to hear a discourse between him 
‘and ene of these gentleman. He told me, before that 
‘person joined - us; that he was a questioner, who, according - 
‘to: his deseription, is one who asks questions, not with a 
design to receive information, but an affectation to show his 
uneasiness for want of it. He went on in asserting, that 
wore are crowds of that modest ambition, as to aim no 
farther than to demonstrate that they are in doubt. By 
this time Will Whynot was sat down by us. So, gentle- 
men, says he, in how many days, think you, shall we be 
masters of Tournay? Is the account of the action of the 
Vivarois to be depended upon? Could you have imagined 
England had so much money in it as you see it bas pro- 
duced? Pray, sirs, what do you think? Will the duke 
of. Savoy make an irruption into France? But, says he, 
time will elear all these mysteries.’ His answer to him- 
- self:gave me the altitude of his head, and to all his ques- 
tions, I thus answered very satisfactorily. ir, have 
Fou beard that this Slaughterford® never owned the fact 
for which he died? Have the newspapers mentioned that 
matter? But, pray, can you tell me what method will be 
taken to provide for these Palatines ? But this, as you say, 
time will clear.’ Ay, ay, says he, and whispers me, the - 


* A man hanged for the murder of his sweetheart. 
Vol. 1. Z 
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Fill never let us into these things beforehand.” I whis- 
pered him again, We shall know it as soon as there is 
a proclamation.’—He tells me in the other ear, Yoo are 
in the right of it. Then he whispered my friend to know 
what my name was ; then made an obliging bow, and went 
to examine another table. This led my friend and me to 
weigh this wandering manner in many other incidents, 
and he took out of his pocket, several little notes or tickets 
to solicit for votes to employments: as, Mr. John Taplash 
having served all offices, and being reduced to great po- 
verty, desires your vote for singing-clerk of this parish.’ 
Another has had ten children, al] whom his wife has suckled 
herself; therefore humbly desires to be a schoolmaster. 
There is nothing so frequent as this way. of application 
for offices, It is not that you are fit for the place, but 
because the place would be convenient for you, that you 
claim a merit to it. But commend me to the, great Kir- 
leus, who has lately set up for midwifery, and to help 
child-birth, for no other reason, but that he is himself the 
“Unborn Doctor.“ The way is, to hit upon something 
that puts the.vulgar upon the stare, or touches their com, 
passion, which is often the weakest part about us. I know 
a good lady, who has taken her daughters from their old 
dancing-master to place them with another, for no other 
reason but because the new man has broke his leg, which 
is so ill set, that he ean never dance more. : 


From my own Apartment, July 13. 
As it is a frequent mortification to me to receive letters, 
wherein people tell me, without a name, they know I 
meant them in such and such a passage; so that very 
accusation is an argument, that there are such beings in 
human life, as fall under our description, and that our 
discourse is not altogether fantastical and groundless. But 
in this case I am treated as I sawa boy was the other day, 
who gave out pocky bills: every plain fellow took it that 
passed by, and went on his way without further notice: 
and at last came one with his nose a little abridged ; whe 
knocks the lad down, with a ‘ Why, you son of a w, 
2 8 
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40 you think Iam p—d?’ But Shakepeare has made the 
best apology for this way of talking against the pubiie 
errors: he makes Jacques, in the play called ‘ As you like 
it,’ express himself thus: 


Why, who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party! 
What woman in the city do I name, 
When that 1 say, the city woman bears 
The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders ? 
Who can come in and say that I mean her, 
When such a one as she, such is her neighbour? 
Or, what is he of basest function, 
That says his bravery is not on my cost? 
Thinking that 1 mean him, but therein suits 
His folly to the mettle of my speech. 
There then! How then? Then let me see wherein 
My tongue hath wrong’d hin: If it do him right, — 
Then he hath wrong’d himself: if he be free, 
Why then my taxing like a wild goose flies, 
Unelaim’d of any man.’ 
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No. 42. ] Saturday, July 16, 1709. f 
A Celebrare domestica facta, 
To celebrate domestie deeds. . N. 


From my own Apartment, July 15. 

Lookin over some old papers, I found a little treatise, 
written by my great-grandfather, concerning bribery, an 
thought bis manner of treating that subjeet not unworthy 
my remark. He there has a digression concerning a pos- 
sibility, that in some circumstances a man may receive an 
injury, and yet be conscious to himself that he deserves it. 

ere are abundance of fine things said on the subject; 
but the whole wrapped up in so much jingle and pun, 
which was the wit of those times, that it is scaree in- 
telligible; but I thought the design was well enough in 
the following sketch of an old gentleman’s poetry: for in 
this case, where two are rivals for the same thing, and 
propose to obtain it by presents, he that attempts the 
judge’s honesty, by making him offers of reward, ought 
not to complain wiiea he loses his cause by a better bidder. 
The good old doggrel runs thus: 
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* A poor man once a judge besought, 
To judge aright his canse, 
And with a pot of oil salutes „ 

This judger of the laws. 


% My friend,” quath he. thy cause is good :“ 
He glad away did trudge: 
Anon his wealthy foe did come 
Before this parlial judge. 


A hog well fed this chur! presents, 
And craves a strain of law; 

The hog receiv’d,—the poor man’s right 
Was judg’d not worth a straw. 


Therewith he cry’d, “ O! partial judge, 
Thy doom has me andone ; 

When oll I gave, my cause was good, 
But now to ruin ran.” 


t Poor man,” quoth he, I thee forgot, 
And see thy cause of foil ; 
A hog came since into my house, 
+ And broke thy pot of oll.“ now 


Will's Onffee-house, July 15. 

The discourse happened this evening to fall upon cha- 
racters drawn in plays; and a gentleman remarked, that 
there was no method in the world of. knowing the taste 
of an age, or period of time, 30 good, as by the observations 
of the persons represented in their comedies. There were 
several instances produced, as Ben Jonson’s bringing ig 
a fellow smoking, as a piece of foppery; but, said the 
gentleman who entertained us on this subject, this mat- 
ter is no where so observable as in the difference of the 
characters of women on the stage in the last age and in 
this. It is not to he supposed that it was a poverty of 
genius in Shakspeare that his women made so small a 
figure in his dialogues ; but it certainly is, that he drew 
women as they then were in life: for that sex had aot in 
those days that freedom in conversation; and their cha- 
racters were only, that they were mothers, sisters, daugh- 
ters, and wives. There were not then among the ladies, 
shining wits, politicians, virtuose, free-thinkers, and dis- 
putants; nay, there was then hardly such a creature 


* 
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even as a coquette: but vanity had quite another turn, 
and the most conspicuous woman at that time of day was 
enly the best housewife. Were it possible to bring into 
life an assembly of matrons of that age, and introduce 
the learned lady Woodby into their company, they would 
not believe the same nation could produce a creature so. 
unlike any thing they ever saw in it. 

But these ancients would be as much astonished to see 
in the same age so illustrious a pattern to all who love 
things praise-worthy as the divine Aspasia.* Methinks: 
I now see her walking in her garden like our first parent, 
with unaffected charms, before beauty had spectators, 
and bearing celestial conscious virtue in her aspect. Her 
countenance is the lively picture of her mind, which. is 
the seat of honour, truth, compassion, knowledge, and in-- 
nocence. 


6 There dwells the scorn of vice, and pity too.” 


In the midst of the most ample fortune, and veneration 
of all that behold and know her, without the least affec- 
tation, she consults retirement, the contemplation of her. 
own being, and that supreme Power which bestowed it.“ 
Without the learning of schools, or knowledge of a long 
course of arguments, she goes on in a steady course of 
uninterrupted piety and virtue, and adds to the severity 
and privacy of the last age, all the freedom and ease of 
this. The language and mien of a court she is possessed 
of in the highest degree ; but the simplicity and humble. 
thoughts of a cottage are her more welcome entertain- 
ments. Aspasia is a female philosopher, who does not 
only live up to the resignation of the most retired lives of. 
the ancient sages, but also to the schemes and plans which 
they thought beautiful, though inimitable. This lady is 
the most exact economist, without appearing busy; the 
most strictly virtuous, without tasting the praise of it; 

* The character of Aspasia was written by Mr. Congreve ; and the person 
meant, was lady Elizabeth Hastings. See the aathority fur this, with an 
edifying: accoant of this extraordinary lady, and her benefactions, in a 


beok in folio, entitled ‘ Memorials and Characters, &c.’ London, 1741, 
printed for John Wilford, p. 780. oe 
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and shuns applause with as much industry as others do 
reproach. This character is so partieular, that it will very 
easily be fixed on her only, by all that know her; but I 
dare say, she will be the last that finds it out. 

But, alas! if we have one or two such ladies, how 
many dozens are there like the restless Poluglossa, who 
is acquainted with all the world but herself; who has 
the appearance of all, and possession of noone virtue: she 
has, indeed, in her practice, the absence of vice, but her 
discourse is the continual history of it ; and it is apparent, 
when she speaks of the criminal gratifications of others, 
that her innocence is only a restraint, with a certain 
mixture of envy. She is so perfectly opposite to the cha- 
racter of Aspasia, that as vice is terrible to her only as it 
is the object of reproach, so virtue is agreeable on ly as it 
is prtended with applause.’ 


St. James's Coffee-house, July 15. 


It is now twelve of the clock at noon, and no mail 
dome in ; therefore, I am not without hopes that the town 
will allow me the liberty which my brother news-writers 
take, in giving them what may be for their information 
in another kind, and indulge me in doing an act of friend- 
ship, by publishing the following account of goods and 
moveables. 

This is to give notice, that a magnificent palace with 
great variety of gardens, statues, and water-works, may 
be beught cheap in Drury-lane, where there are likewise 
several castles to be disposed of, very delightfully situated; 
as also groves, woods, ferests, fountains, and country-seats, 
with very pleasant prospects on all sides of them; being 
the moveables of Christopher Rich,“ esquire, who is  break- 
ing up house-keeping, and has many curious pieces of 
furniture to dispose of, which may be seen between the 
hours of six and ten in the evening. 


* Drary-lane playhouse was about this time shat up by an order from 
tite Jord Chamberlain, See <n account of this elixir nC. Cobhor's 5 Apo- 
logy for his Life,’ vol. i. p. 206. 
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THE INVENTORY. | 
Spirits of right_Nantz brandy, for lambent flames and 
apparitions, — 

Three bottles and a half of lightning. 

One shower of snow in the whitest French paper. 

Two showers of a browner sort. 

A sea consisting of a dozen large waves; the tenth® 
bigger than ordinary, and a lde damaged, 

A dozen and half of clouds, trimmed -with Black, and 
well-conditioned. 

A rainbow, a little faded. 

A set of cloads after the French mode, streaked with 
lightning, and furbelowed. 

A hew moon, something decayed. 

A pint of the finest Spanish wash, being all that is left 
of two hogsheads sent over last winter. 

A.coach very finely gilt and little used, with a pair of 
dragons, to be sold cheap. 

A setting- aun, a penny- worth. 

An imperial mantte, made for Cyrus the great, and 
worn by Julius Cesar, Bajazet, king Harry the Eighth, 
and signor Valentini. 

A basket hilted sword, very convenient to carry injik i in. 

Roxana’s night-gown. 

Othello's bandKerchiéf. 

The imperial rohes of Xerxes, never worn but once, 

A wild boar killed by Mrs. Tofts and Dioclesian. 

A serpent to sting Cleopatra. 

A mustard - bowi to make thunder with. 

Another of a ‘bigger sort, by Mr. D——+’ st directions, 
littie used. 

Six efbow chairs, very expert in country-dances, with sir 
flower-pots for their partners. 

The whiskers of a Turkish bassa. 

The complexion of a murderer in a Bandbox : con: 


e The Latin poets pretend that the tenth wave ts the Largest earl most 
dasgerous. 


1 Mr. John Dennis, the 5 critic, had just then Invented bis 
new mode of making th 
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sisting of a large piece of burnt cork, and a coal-black 

ruke. 8 

A suit of cloaths for a ghost, viz; a bloody shirt, a doub- 
let curiously pinked, and a coat with three great eyelet- 
holes upon the breast. 

A bale of red Spanish wool. 

Modern plots, commonly known by the name of trap- 
doors, ladders of ropes, vizard-masques, and tables with 
broad carpets over them. 

Three oak-cudgels, with one of crab-tree ; all bought 
for the use of Mr. Pinkethman. 

Materials for dancing; as masques, castanets, and 4 
ladder of ten rounds. 

Aurengezebe’s scymitar, made by Will. Brown i in Picea 


illy.. 
A plume of feathers, never used but by Oedipus and the 
earl of Essex. 


There are also swords, halberds, sheep- -hooks, cardinals’: 


hats, turbans, drums, gallipots, a gibbet, a cradle, a rack, 
a cart-wheel, an altar, a helmet, a back-piece, a . 
plate, a bell, a tub, and a jointed-haby. | 


These are the hard shifts we intelligencers are forced 
to; therefore our readers ought to excuse us, if a westerly 
wind blowing for a fortnight together, generally fills every 
paper with an order of battle; when we show our martial 
skill in every line, and according to the space we have to 
fill, we range our men in squadrons and battalions, or draw 
out company by company, and troop by troop; ever ob- 
serving that no muster is to be made but when the wind 
is in a cross-point, which often happens at the end of a 
campaign, when half the men are deserted or killed. The 
Courant is sometimes ten deep, his ranks close: the Post- 


boy is generally in files, for greater exactness; and the 


Postman comes down upon you rather after the Turkish 
way, sword in hand, pell-mell, without form or disciplines 
but sure to bring men enough into the field; and where- 
ever they are raised, never to lose a battle for want of 
numbers, 
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Bene nummatum decorat snadela, Venusqne, Hy, 


The goddess of persuasion forms his train, . . 
And Venus decks the well-bemoneyed swain. - Francis. : 


White's Chocolate-house, July 18. 

I write from hence at present to complain, that wit 
and merit are so little encouraged by people of rank and 
quality, that the wits of the age are obliged to run within 
Temple-bar for patronage. There is a deplorable instance 
of this kind in the case of Mr. D’Urfey, who has dedicated 
his inimitable comedy, called The Modern Prophets,’ to 
a worthy knight, to whom, it seems, he had before com- 
municated his plan, which was, To ridicule the ridiculers 
of our established doctrine.’ I have elewhere celebrated 
the contrivance of this excellent drama ; but was not; 
until I read the dedication, wholly let into the religious 
design of it. I am afraid, it has suffered, discontinuance ' 
at this gay end of the town, for no other reason but the 
piety of the purpose. There is, however, in this epistle; 
the true life of panegyrical performance; and I do not 
doubt but if the patron would part with it, I can help. 
him to others with good pretensions to it; viz. of uncom- 
mon understanding, who will give him as much as hé 
gave for it. I know perfectly well a noble person, whom 
these words (which are the body of the panegyric) would 
fit to a hair. 

vour easiness of humour, or rather your harmonious 
disposition, is so admirably mixed with your composure, 
that the rugged cares and disturbance that public affairs 
bring with it, which does so vexatiously affect the Leads 
of other great men of business, &c. does scarce ever ruffie 
your unclouded brow so much as with a frown. And 
what above all is praiseworthy, you are so far from think- 
ing yourself better than others, that a flourishing and 
oe fortune, which, by a certain natural corruption 5 


An extract from D’Urfey’s dedication. 
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its quality, seldom fails to infect other possessors with 
pride, seems in this case as if only providentially disposed 
to enlarge your humility. 

c But I find, sir, I am now got into a very large field, 
where, though I could with great ease raise a number of 
plauts in relation to your merit of this plauditory nature ; 
yet for fear of an author’s general vice, and that the plain 
justice I have done you should, by my proceeding, and 
others’ mistaken judgment, he imagined flattery, a thing 
the bluntness of my nature does not care to be concerned 
with, and which I also kuow you abominate.’ _ 
lt is wonderful to see bow many judges of these fine 
things spring up every day by the rise of stocks and other 
elegant methods of abridgigg the way to learning and 
criticism, But I do hereby forbid all dedications to any 
persons within the city of Londons except sir Francis, 
sir Stephen, and the Bank, will take epigrams and epistles 
as value received for their notes; and the Tast - India com- 
pany aceapt of heroic poems for their sealed bonds. Upon 
which bottom our publishers have full power to treat with 
the city in behalf of us authors, to enable traders to become 
patrons and fellows of the Royal Society, as well as to 
receive certain degrees of skill in the Latin and Greek 
tongues, according to the quantity of the commodities 
which they take off our hands. 


Grecian Coffee-house, July 18. 

The learned have so long laboured under the imputation 
of dryness and dulness in their accounts of the phenomena, 
that an ingenious gentleman of our society bas resolved to 
write a system of philosopby in a more lively method, both 
gs to the matter and language, than has been hitherto 
attempted. He read to us the plan upon which he intends 


© Sir Francis and sir Stephen were evidently bankers of the times; and, 
of those, the o most eminent were sir Francis Child and sir Stephen 
Evance. The latter was rained, it is thought, in the Sonttesea year. 

4 Mr. Whiston, alluded to in the 5 of this paper, was at 
. this time proposed as a member of the Roy fety, and rejected. The 
pretended account of his hypothesis that follows is mere pleasantry, and 
not a quotation from his book, or any true account of his Theory. : 


— 
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to proceed. I thought his account, by way of fable of 
the worlds about us, had so much vivacity in it that I 
could not forbear transcribing his hypothesis, to give the 
reader a taste of my friend’s treatise, which is now in the 


$. 

The inferior deities, having designed on a day to play 
a game at foot-ball, kneaded together a numberless col- 
lection of dancing atoms into the form of seven rolling 
globes: and, that nature might be kept from a dull inac- 
tivity, each separate particle is endued with a principle 
of motion, ora power of attraction, whereby all the several 
parcels of matter draw each other proportionably to their 
magnitudes and distances into such a remarkable variety 
of different forms, as to produce all the wonderful appear- 
ances we now observe in empire, philosophy, and religion. 
But to proceed : 

‘At the beginning of the game, each of the globes, 
being struck forward with a vast violence, ran out of sight, 
and wandered in a straight line through the infinite spaces. 
The nimble deities pursue, breathless almost, and spent 
in the eager chace ; each of them caught hold of one, and 
stamped it with his name; as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and 
so of the rest. To prevent this inconvenience for the 
future, the seven are condemned to a precipitation, which 
in our inferior style we call gravity. Thus the tangential 
and centripetal forces, by their counter-struggle, make 
the celestial bodies describe an exact elipsis. 

‘ There will .be added to this an appendix, in defence 
of the first day of the term according to the Oxford al- 
manack, by a learned knight“ of this realm, with an 
apology for the said knight’s manner of dress; proving 
that his habit, according to this hypothesis, is the true 
modern and fashionable; and that buckles are not to be 
worn, by this system, until the tenth of March in the year 
1714, which, according to the computation of some of our 


® Sir William Whitlocke, knt, member for Oxon, bencher of the Middle 
Temple, and queen's serjeant. He is also alluded to ander the name of 

Dear ngs,’ which it would secm that he wore instead of ne 
Tate, Ja. . 
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greatest divines, is to be the first year of the Millenium. 
in which blessed age all habits will be reduced to a primitive 
‘simplicity ; and whoever shall be found to have persevered 
in a constancy of dress, in spite of all the allurements of 
profane and heathen habits, shall be rewarded with a never. 
fading doublet of a thousand years. All points in the system, 
which are doubted, shall be attested by the knight's en; 
temporary oath, for the satisfaction of his readers. 
Will's Coffee-house, July 18. e 
We were upon the heroic strain this evening; and the 
question was, What is the true sublime?“ Many very 
good discourses happened thereupon ; after which agentle- 
man at the table, who is, it seems, writing on.that subject,: 
assumed the argument ; and though he ran through many 
instances of sublimity from the ancient writers, said, he 
had hardly known an occasion wherein the true greatness: 
of soul, which animates a general in action, is so well 
represented, with regard to the person of whem it was 
‘spoken, and the time in which it was writ, as in a few 
lines in a modern poem. There is,’ continued he, no- 
thing so forced and constrained, as what we frequently 
meet with in tragedies ; to make a man under the weight 
of great sorrow, or full of meditation upon what he is soon 
to execute, cast about for a simile to what he himself is, 
or the thing which he is going to act: but there is nothing 
more proper and natural for a poet, whose business it is 
to describe, and who is spectator of one in that circum- 
stance, when his mind is working upon a great image, 
and that the ideas hurry upon his imagination—I say, 
there is nothing so natural, as for a poet to relieve and 
clear himself from the burden of thought at that time, by 
uttering his conception in simjle and metaphor. The 
highest act of the mind of man is to possess itself with 
tranquillity in imminent danger, and to have its thoughts 
so free, as to act at that time without perplexity. The 
ancient authors have compared this sedate courage to a 
rock that remains immoveable amidst the rage of winds 
and waves; but that is too stupid and inanimate a simi 
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leude, and could do no credit to the hero. At other 
times they are all of them wonderfully obliged to a Lybian 
lion which may give indeed very agreeable terrors to a 
deseription, but is no compliment to the person to whom 
it is applied: eagles, tigers, and wolves, are made use of 
on the same occasion, and very often with much beauty; 
but this is still an honour done to the brute rather than 
the hero. Mars, Pallas, Bacchus, and Hercules, have each 
of them furnished very good similes in their time, and 
made, doubtless, a greater impression on the mind of a 
heat hen, than they have on that of a modern reader. But 
the sublime image that I am talking of, and which I really 
thibk as great as ever entered into the thought of man, 
is in the poem called The Campaign; where the simile 
of a ministering angel sets forth the most sedate and the 
most active courage, engaged in an uproar of nature, a 
confusion of elements, and a scene of divine vengeance. 
Add to all, that these lines compliment the general and 
his queen at the same time, and have all the natural hor- 
rors heightened by the image that was still fresh in the 
mind of every reader: + | 
“ Twas then great Marlbro's mighty soul was prov'd, 
That, in the shock of charging hosts unmov'd, 
Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 
Examin'd all the dreadful seenes of war; 
In peaceful thought the field of death sarvey’d, 
j To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 
° Inspir'd repuis’d battalions to engage, 
And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
So when an angel, by divine command, 
** With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 
; Sach as of late o’er pale Britannia past, 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast; 


And, pleas’d th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm.“ : 


The whole poem is so exquisitely noble and poetic, 
that I think it an honour to our nation and language.’ 


By Addison, published in 1704. 

1 Tbe author ahudes here to the terrible tempests which happened in 
November, 1703, and made sad havoc in England, and in several other 
places of Earope. 

~ Psalm exlviil. 8. , 

VoL. I. Aa 


The gentleman concluded his critique on this work, 
by saving that be esteemed it wholly new, and a wonderful 
attempt to keep up the ordinary ideas of a march of an 
army, just as they happened, in so warm and great a style, 
and yet be at once familiar and heroic. Suech a perform- 
ance is a chronicle as well as a poem, and will preserve 
the memory of our hero, when all the edifices and statues 
erected to his honour are blended with common dust.” 


POPPPP OPIS RL OL OP ODP DOD O 2 
No. 44. Thursday, July 21, 1709. 


— Nallis amor est medicabilis herbis. Ovid. 
No herb, alas] can care the pangs of love. 


White's Chocolate-house, July 19. 


Tuis day passing through Covent-garden, I was stopped 
in the piazza by Pacolet, to observe what he called the 
triumph of love and youth. I turned to the object he 
pointed at, and there I saw a gay gilt chariot, drawn by 
fresh prancing horses ; the coachman with a new cockade 
and the lacqueys with insolence and plenty in their coun- 
tenances. I asked immediately, What young heir or lover 
owned that Slittering equipage? But my companion in- 
terrupted: Do you not see there the mourning FEscu- 
lapius ae ‘The mourning?’ said I. Yes, Isaac,’ said 
Pacolet, he is in deep mourning, and is the languishing, 
hopeless lover of the divine Hebe, r the emblem of youth 
and beauty. The excellent and learned sage you behold 
in that furniture is the strongest instance imaginable, that 
love is the most powerful of all things. 

‘You are not so ignorant as to be a stranger to the 
character of Æseulapius, as the patron and most successful 
of all who profess the art of medicine. But as most of 
his operations are owing to a natural sagacity or impulse, 

This paper was written in ridicale of a love-affair which befell Dr. 


Radcliffe, who was at this time about sixty; he died November 1, 1714, 
aged sixty-four. 


t The lady’s real name was Miss Tempest. 
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he has very little troubled himself with the doctrine of 
drugs, but bas always given nature more room to help her- 
self, than any of her learned assistants ; and, consequently, 
has done greater wonders than is in the power of art to 
perform: for which reason he is half deified by the people; 
and bas ever been justly courted by all the world, as if 
he were a seventh son. 

It happened, that the charming Hebe was reduced, by 
a long and violent fever, to the most extreme danger of 
death; and when all skill failed, they sent for Esculapius. 
The renowned artist was touched with the deepest com- 
passion to see the faded charms and faint bloom of Hebe; 
and had a generous concern in beholding a struggle, not 
between life, but rather between youth and death. All 
his skill and his passion tended to the recovery of Hebe, 
beautiful even in sickness; but, alas! the unhappy phy- 
sician knew not that in all his care he was only sbarpen- 
ing darts for his own destruction. In a word, bis fortune 
was the same with that of the statuary, who fell in love 
with the image of his own making; and the unfortunate 
Esculapius is become the patient of her whom he lately 
recovered. Long before this disaster, Esculapius was far 
gone in the unnecessary and superfluous amusements of 
old age, in, increasing unwieldy stores, and providing, in 
the midst of an incapacity of enjoyment of what he had, 
for a supply of more wants than he had calls for in youth 
itself. But these low considerations are now no more, and 
Jove has taken place of avarice, or rather is become an 
avarice of another kind, which still urges him to pursue 
what he does not want. But, behold the metamorphosis ; 
the anxious mean cares of a usurer are turned into the 


languishments and complaints of a lover. “‘ Bebold,” says 


the aged Aésculapius, ~ I submit; I own, great love, thy 
empire; pity, Hebe, the fop which you have made. What 
have I to do with gilding but on pills? Yet, O fair! for 
thee I sit amidst a crowd of painted deities on my chariot, 
buttoned in gold, clasped in gold, without having any 
value for that beloved metal, but as it adorns the person, 
and laces the hat of thy dying lover. I ask not to live, 
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O Hebe ! give me but gentle death: E Ebenda, 
that is all I implore.“ 

- When ZEsculapius had finished his complaint, Pacolet 
went on in deep morals on the incertainty of riches, with 
this remarkable exclamation : O wealth! bow impotent 
art thou! and how little dost thou supply us with real 
happiness, when, the usurer himself can forget thee for the 

ove of what is as foreign to his felicity as thou art! 


Wills Coffee-house, July \9. 

The company here, who have all a delicate taste for 
theatrical representations, had made a gathering to- pur. 
ehase the moveables of the neighbouring playhouse, for 
the encouragement of one which is setting up in the Hay- 
market. But the proceedings at the auction, by which 
method the goods have been sold this evening, have been 
so unfair, that this generous design has been frustrated ; | 
for the imperial mantle made for Cyrus was missing, as 
also the chariot and two dragons : but, upon examination, 
it was found that a gentleman of Hampshire had: clan- 
destinely bought them both, and is gone down to his 
country seat ; and that on Saturday last he passed through 
Staines, attired in that robe, and drawn by the said dragons, 
assisted by two only of his own horses. This theatrical 
traveller has also left orders with Mr. Hall to send the 
faded rainbow to the scourer’s, and when it comes home, 
to despatch it after him. At the same time, Christopher 
Rich, 1 Esq. is invited to bring down his setting-sun him- 
self, and be box-keeperto a theatre erected by this gentle- 
man near Southampton. Thus, there has been nothing 
but artifice in the management of this affair; for which 
reason, I beg pardon of the town, that I inserted the i in- 
ventory in my paper; and solemnly protest, | knew no- 
thing of this artful design of vending these rarities: but 


A Greek word that signifies easy death,’ which was the common 
wish of the Emperor Augustus. 

+ A noted auctioneer of those times. 
the patentee for Drury-lane playhouse, which was shat ap about this 
eme by an order from the lord Chamberlain. 
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I meant only the good of the world, in that, and all other 
things which I divulge. 

And now I am upon this subject, I must do myself jus- 
tice in relation to an article in a former paper, * wherein 
I made mention of a person who keeps a puppet-show in 
the town of Bath; I was tender of naming names, and 
only just hinted, that he makes larger promises when he 
invites people to his dramatic representations, than he 
is able to perform: but I am credibly informed, that he 
makes a profane, lewd jester, whom he calls Punch, speak “ 
to the dishonour of Isaac Bickerstaff with great familiarity ; 3 
and, before all my learned freinds in that place, takes upon 
him to dispute my title to the appellation of esquire. 1 
think I need not say much to convince all the world, that 
this Mr. Powel, for that is his name, is a pragmatical and * 
vain person, to pretend to argue with me of any subject. 
Mecum certasee feretur ; that is to say, It will be an honour: 
to him to have it said he contended with me: but I would 
have bim to know, that I can look beyond his wires, and 
know very well the whole trick of his art; and that it is 
only by these wires that the eye of the spectator is cheated, 
and hindered from seeing that there is a thread on one of 
Punch's chops; which draws it up, and lets it fall at the 
discretion of the said Powel, who stands bebind and plays 
him; and makes him speak saucily of his betters. He! 
to pretend to make prologues against me '—But a man 
never behaves himself with decency in his own ease; there - 
fore, I shall command myself, and never trouble me fur- 
ther with this little fellow, who is himself but a tall puppet,/ 
and has not brains enough to make even wood speak as it 
ought to do: and I that have heard the groaning board, 
can despise all that his puppets shall be able to speak as 
long as they live. But, Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius. 

Every log of wood will not make a Mercury.’ He has 
pretended to write to me also from the Bath, and says, he: 
thought to have deferred giving me an answer until he came 


All the papers and passages about Powel, the puppet-showman, relate 
to the controversy between Hoadly and Offspring Blackall, bishop of 
Exeter, ou which they were intended as a banter: it is needicss to says 
that the wit and raillcry is employed on the side of IIoadly. 

Aa’ 


school-boy better than ane that is to teach others; aad 
when I bave said a civil thing to him, he cries, ‘Oh! I 
thank you for that—I am your humble servant for that,’ 
Ah! Mr. Powel, these smart civilities will never run down 
men of learning: I know well enough your design is to 
have all men automata, like your puppets; but the worlfl 
is grown too wise, and cen look through thesa thin devioes. 
I know your design to make a reply to this; but be sure 
you stick clase to my werds ; for if you bring me into dia- 
courses concerning the government af your puppets, I 
must tell you, V 
at leisure to answer you. It is really a burning shame this 
man sbould be tolerated in abusing the world with. such 
representations of things: but bis parts decay, and he is 
not much more aliwe than Partridge. 


From my own Apartment, July 14. 

1 ‘myst beg pardon of my readers, that for this time, 
I have, ver L fear, huddled up my discourse, having been very 
busy in helping an ald friend of mine out of town. He 
has a very good estate, and is a man of wit; but he has 
been three years absent from town, and cannot bear a 
jest; for which reason, I have, with some pains, convinced, 
him that he ean no more live here than if he were a 
downright bankrupt. He was so fond of dear London, 
that he began to fret, only inwardly ; but being unable to 
laugh and he laughed at, I took a place in the nurthern 
coach for him and his family; and hope he is got to-night 
safe from all anserera, in his own parlour. 


St. James's Coffee-house, July 20. 

This morning we received by express the agreeable news 
of the surrender of the town of Tourgay on the twenty- 
eighth instant, N. S. The place was assaulted by the at- 
tacks of general Schuylemberg, and that of general Lot- 
tum, at the same time. The action at both those parts of 
the town was very obstinate, and the allies lost a consider- 
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able number in the beginning of the dispute; but the fight 
was continued with so great bravery, that the enemy, ob- 
serving our men to be masters of all the posts which were 
necessary for a general attack, beat the chamade, and 
hostages were received from the town, and others sent from 
the besiegers, in order to come to a formal capitulation for 
the surrender of the place. We have also this day received 
advice, that sir John Leake, who lies off Dunkirk, had 
intercepted. several ships laden with corn from the Baltic 

and that the Dutch privateers had fallen in with others. 
and carried them into Holland. The French letters advise 
N young son, to the duke of Anjou lived but eig’ 

‘ ya. ; : 7, 


‘ 
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No, 45.] Saturday, July 23, 1709. 
Credo padicitiam Satarno rege moratam a 
In terris Jup. Sat. vi. 1. 


In Satnrn’s reign, at nature's early birth, 
There was that thing called chastity, on earth, Dryden. 


| White's Chocotate-house, July 22. 

THE other day I took a walk a mile or two out of tows. 
and strolling wherever chance led me, I was insensibly 
carried into a by-road, along which was a very agreeable 
quickset of an extraordinary height, which surrounded a 
very delicious seat and garden. From one angie of the 
hedge, I heard a voice cry, Sir, sir! — This raised my 
curiosity, and I heard the same voice say, but in a gentle 
tone, Come forward, come forward!’ I did so, and one 
through the hedge called me by my name, and bid me go 
on to the left, and I should be admitted to visit an old ac- 
quaintance in distress. The laws of knight-errantry made 
me obey the summons without hesitation ; and I was let 
in at the backgate of a lovely house by a maid-servant, 
who carried me from room to room until I came into a 
gallery; at the end of which, I saw a fine lady dressed in 
the most sumptuous habit, as if she were going to a ball, 
but with the most abject and disconsolate sorrow in ber 
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face that I ever beheld. As I came near, she burst into 
tears, and cried, ‘Sir, do not you know the unhappy 
Teraminta ?’ I soon recollected her whole person: But,“ 
said I, ‘ madam, the simplicity of dress, in which I have ever 
seen you at your good father’s house, and the cheerfulness 
of countenance with which you always appeared, are so 
unlike the fashion and temper you are now in, that I did 
not easily recover the memory of you. Your habit was 
then decent and modest, your looks serene and beautiful 
whence then this unaccountable change? Nothing can 
speak so deep a sorrow as your present aspect; yet your 
dress is made for jollity and revelling !"—‘ It is, said she, 
‘an unspeakable pleasure to meet with one I know, and 
to bewail myself to any that is not an utter stranger to 
humanity. * 
‘When your friend my father died; he left me tb w wide 
world with no defence against the insults of fortune; but 
rather, a thousand snares to entrap me in the dangers to 
which youth and innocence are exposed, in an age wherein 
honour and virtue are become mere words, and used only 
as they serve to betray those who understand them in their 
mative sense, and obey them as the guides and motives of 
their being. The wickedest of all men living, the aban- 
doned Decius, who has no knowledge of any guod art of 
purpose of human life, but as it tends to the satisfaction 
of his appetites, had opportunities of frequently seeing 
and entertaining me at a. house where mixed company 
boarded, and where he placed himself for the base in- 
tention which he has since brought to pass. Decius saw 
enough in me to raise his brutal desires, and my circum- 
stances gave him hopes of accomplishing them. But all 
the glittering expectations he could lay before me, joined 
by my private terrors of poverty itself, could not for some 
months prevail upon me; yet, however, I hated his in- 
tention, I still had a secret satisfaction in bis courtship, 
and always exposed myself to his solicitations. See here 
the bane of our sex! Let the flattery be never so apparent, 
the flatterer never so ill thought of, his praises are still 
agreeable, and we contribute to our own deceit. I was, 
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therefore, ever fond of all opportunities and pretences of 
being in his company. In a word, I was at last ruined 
by him, and brought to this place, where I have been ever 
since immured ; and from the fatal day after my fall from 
innocence, my worshipper became my master and my 
tyrant. . 

‘Thus, you see me habited in the most gorgeous manner, 
not in honour of me as 2 woman he loves, but as this attire. 
charms his own eye, and urges him to repeat the gratifi- 
cation he takes in me, as the servant of his brutish lusts 
and appetites. I know not where to fly for redress; but 
am here pining away life in the solitude and severity of 
a nun, but the conscience and guilt of a harlot. I live in 
this lewd practice with a religious awe of my minister. 
of darkness, upbraided with the support I receive from 
him, for the inestimable possession of youth, of innocence, 
of honour, and of conscience. I see, sir, my discourse 
grows painful to you; all I beg of you is, to paint it in 
so strong colours, as to let Decius see I am discovered 
to be in his possession, that 1 may be turned out of this 
detestable scene of regular iniquity, and either think no 
more, or sin no more. If your writings have the good 
effeet of gaining my enlargement, I promise you 1 will 
atone for this unhappy step, by preferring an innocent 
laborious poverty, to all the guilty affluence the world 
can offer me-. 


Wills Coffee-house, July 21. 

To show that I do not bear an irreconcileable hatred 
to my mortal enemy, Mr. Powel, at Bath, I do his func- 
tion* the honour to publish to the world, that plays re- 
presented by puppets are permitted in our universities, and 
that sort of drama is not wholly thought unworthy the 
critique of learned heads; but, as I have been conversant 
rather with the greater ode, as I think the critics call 
it, I must be so humble as to make a request to Mr. Powel, | 


@ An allasion to Offspring Blackall’s being a bishop. The university of 
Oxford declared pablicly in favoar of bis lordship, and his doctrine of. 
passive obedience. : 
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and desire him to apply his thoughts to answering the 
difficulties with which my kinsman, the autbor of the fol- 
lowing letter, seems to be embarrassed. 


* To my honoured kinsman, Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 

From Mother Gourdon's at Hedington,*® 
‘DEAR COUSIN, near Oxon, June 16. 

ad the family of the Beadlestaffa, whereof I, though 
unworthy, am one, known of your being lately at Oxon, 
we had in our own name,.and in the university’s, as it is 
our office, made you a compliment: but your short stay 
here robbed us of an opportunity of paying our due respects, 
and you of receiving an ingenious entertainment, with 
which we at present divert ourselves and strangers. A 
puppet-show at this time supplies the want of an act. And 
since the nymphs of this city are disappointed of a lucious 
music-speech, and the country ladies of hearing their sons 
or brothers speak verses; yet the vocal machines, like 
them, by the help of a prompter, say things as much to 
the benefit of the audience, and almost as properly their 
own, The licence of a Terra-Filius is refined to the well- 
bred satire of Punchenello. Now, cousin Bickerstaff, 
though Punch has neither a French nightcap, nor long 

pockets, yet you must own him to be a Pretty Fellow, a 
Very Pretty Fellow: nay, since he seldom leaves the com- 
pany without calling son-of-a-whore, demanding satis- 
faction, and duelling, he must be owned a Smart Fellow, 
too. Yet, by some indecencies towards the jadies, he seems 
to be of a third character, distinct from any you have yet 
touched upon. A young gentleman who sat next me (for 
[had the curiosity of seeing this entertainment) in a tufted 
gown, red stockings, and long wig (which I pronounce to 
be tantamount to red heels, and a dangling cane) was en- 
raged when Punchenello disturbed a soft love-scene with 
bis ribaldry. You would oblige us mightily by laying down 
some rules for adjusting the extravagant behaviour of this 
Almanzor of the play, and by writing a treatise on this 


A village near Oxford; where Dr. King takes the scene of his droll 
tengi comedy, called Joan ‘of Hedington.’ 
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_sort of dramatic. povtry; so much favouted; and so little 
understood, by the learned world. he Os 

From its being conveyed in a cart, after the Thes- 
pian manner, all the parts being recited by one person, 
as the custom was before Esebylus, and from the behaviour - 
of Punch, as if he had won the goat, you may possibly 
deduce its dntiquity, and settle the chronology, as well as 
some of our modern critics. In its natural transitions 
from mournful to merry; as from the hanging of a lover 
to daneing upon the rope; from the stalking of a ghost 
te a lady's presenting you with a jig, you may discover 
such a ‘decorum, 4 is not to be found elsewhere than in 
or tragi-comedies. But 1 forget myself; K 4s not for 
me to dietate: I thought fit, deut cousin, to‘give you these 
bits, to show you that the Bendléstaffs:do not walk before 
men of letters to no purpose; and that though we do 
bet hold up thé train of arts and sciences, yet, like other 
pages, we are how and then let into our ladies secrets. 
I um your affeetiondte kinsman, a 

aa 5 ‘BENJAMIN BEADLESTATr. T 


f From n own Apartment, July 22. 

L am got hither safe, but never spent time with so little 
estisfaction as this evening; for, you must know, | was 
five hours with three merry, atid two honest, fellows. The 
former sang catches; and the latter even died with laugh- 
ing:at the noise ‘they made. ‘Weil,’ says Tom Bellfrey, 
ou scholars, Mr. Bickerstaff, are the worst company in 
the world. Ay,’ sdys his opposite, you are dull to-night ; 
prythee be merry.’ With that I huzzaed; and took a 
Jump eross the table, then came clever upon my legs, and 
fell alaughing. ‘Let Mr. Bickerstaff alone, says one of 
the: honest fellows; when he is in à good humour, he is 
as good company as any man in England. He had no 
sooner spoke, but I snatched ‘his hat off bis head, and 
clapped it upon my own, and burst out a-laugting again; 
upon which we all fell a-laugbing for half un hour. One 
of the bonest fellows got behind me in the interim, and 
hit me a sound slap on the back ; upon which he got the: 
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laugh out of my hands; and it was such a twang om my > 
shoulders, that I confess he was much merrier than L. I 
leas balf angry; but resolved to keep up the good humour | 
of the company; and after hollowing as loud as I could: 
possibly, I drank off a bumper of claret, that made me stare : 
again. Nay,’ says one of the honest fellows, ‘Mr. Isane ; 
is in the right, there is no conversation in this; what. 
signifies jumping, or hitting one another on the back ? · det : 
us drink about.’ We did so from seven of the eloek: until: 
eleven; and now J am come hither, and, after the manner 
of the wise Pythagoras, begin to reflect upon the. passages:! 
of the day. I remember nothing but that I am beuisedv 
to death; and as it is my way to write down all. the gaad n 
things I bave heard in the last conversation, to furnish ny 
paper, I can from this. only tell you my . 
bangs. es | 

I named Pythagoras just now; and I protest to.youy u. 
he believed men after death entered inte other species, 
am now and then tempted to think other animals: enter ! 
into men, and could name several on two legs, that never: 
discover any sentiments above what is common with the: 
species of a lower kind; as we see in these bodily :wiks:: 
with whom I was to-night, whose parts consist:in strength 
und activity; but their boisterous .oirth gives me great.s 
impatienee for the return of such happiness as I. enjqyed 
in a conversation last week. Among others in that com- 
pany we bad Florio, who never interrupted any man living « 
when he was speaking; or ever ceased to speak,- but’: 
others lamented that he had done. His discourse eren 
arises from the fullness of the matter before bim, and notca 
from ostentation or triumph of his understanding; «fomn 
though he seldom delivers what he need fear being re- 
peated, he speaxs without having that end in view; and. 
his forbearance of. calumny or bitterness: is. owing rathen 
to his good-nature. than his diseretion ; for which reasomi‘ 
he is esteemed a gentleman perfectly qualified for conver- 
sation, in whom a general good-will to mankind. takes 
off the necessity of caution and circumspection. 

We had at the same time that evening the best- sort 
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of companion that can be, a good-natured old man. This 
person, in the company of young men, meets with venera-. 
tion for his benevolenee; and is not only valued for the 
geod qualities of which he is master, but reaps an accept. 
ance from the pardon he gives to other men’s faults: and 
the sngenious sort of men with whom he converses, have sa 
just a regard for him, that he rather is an example, than 
a check, to their behaviour. For this reason, as Senecio. 
ne ves petends to be a man of pleasure before youth, so 
young’ mew never set up for wisdom before Senecio; sd 
that you never meet, where he is, those monsters of con- 
vérsation, che are grave or gay above their years. He 
never converses. but with followers of nature and good 
sense, where all that is uttered is only the effect uf a com- 
nnmiéable temper, and not of emulation to excel their 
companions ; all desire of superiority being a contradiction | 
to that spirit which makes a just conversation, the very 
essence: of which is mutual good-will. Hence it is, that 
I take it for a rule, that the natural, and not the acquired 
man, is the companion. Learning, wit, gallantry, an!? 
goed breeding, are all but subordinate qualities in society, 
and are of no value, but as they are‘subservient to benevo-— 
lenee, and tend to a certain manner of being or appearing: 
equal to the rest of the company; for conversation is com- 
- posed of an assembly of men, as they are men, and not as 
they are distinguished by fortune: therefore, he who brings 
his quality with him into conversation, should always pay 
the reckoning ; for he came to receive homage, and not to 
meet his- friends. But the din about my ears from the ela- 
mour of the people I was with this evening, has carried 
me beyand my intended purpose, which was to explain © 
upon the order of merry fellows ; but J think I may pro- 
nounce of them, a8 I heard good Senecio, with a spice of 
the wit of the last age, say, viz. ‘That a merry fellow id 
the saddest fetlow: ia the world.’ | 3 
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No. 46.] Tuesday, July 26, 1709. 


Non bene conveniant, nec in una sede morantur, 
Majestas et amor. Ovid. Met. ii. 88. 


—— Love but ill agrees with kingly pride. 


White's Chocolate-house, July 25. 

WE see every day volumes written against that tyrant 
of human life called Love; and yet there is no help found 
against his cruelties, or barrier against the inroads he is 
pleased to make into the mind of man, After this preface, 
you will expect I am going to give particular instances of 
what I have asserted. That expectation cannot be raised 
too high for the novelty of the history and manner of life 
of the emperor Aurengezebe, who has resided for some 
years in the cities of London and Westminster, with the 
air and mien indeed of his imperial quality, bat the equi- 
page and appointment anly of a private gentleman. This 
potentate, for a long series of time, appeared from the bour 
of twelve until that of two at a coffee-house near the R. 
change, and had a seat (though withuut a canopy) saored 
to himself, where he gave diurnal audiences concerning 
commerce, polities, tare and tret, usury, and abatement, 
with all things necessary for helping the distressed, who 
are willing to give one limb for the better maintenance of 
the rest; or such joyous youths, whose philosophy is eon- 
fined to the present hour, and were desirous to eall in the 
revenue of the next half-year to double the enjoyment of 
this. Long did this growing monarch employ himself after 
this manner: and, as alliances are necessary to all great 
kingdoms, he took particularly the interests of Lewis the 
XIVtb into his care and protection. When all mankiad 
were attacking that unbappy monarch, and those who had 
neither valour nor wit to oppose against him would be 
still showing their impotent malice, by laying wagers in 
opposition to his interests: Aurengezebe ever took the 
part of his contemporary, and laid immense treasures oa 


This name has been applied to a very celebrated East-India governor 
of that time. Sec more of Aurengezebe in Tatler, No. 50. 


a 
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his side, in defence of his important magazine of Toulon. 
Aurengezebe also had all this while a constant intelligence 
with India; and his letters were answered in jewels, which 
he soon made brilliant, and caused to be affixed tu his 
imperial castor, which he always wears cocked in front, to 
show his defiance; with a heap of imperial snuff in the 
middle of his ample visage, to show his sagacity. The 
zealots for this little spot called Great Britain fell univer- 
sally into this emperor's policies, and paid homage to hig 
superior genius, in forfeiting their coffers to his treasury. 

But wealth and wisdom are possessions too solemn not 
to give weariness to active minds, without the relief (in 
vaeant hours) of wit and love, which are the proper amuse- 
ments of the powerful and the wise. This emperor, there- 
fere, with great regularity, every day at five in the after- 
noon, leaves his money-changers, his publicans, and little 
hoarders of wealth, to their low pursuits, and ascends his 
chariot, to drive to Will's; where the taste is refined, and 
a relish given to men’s possessions, by a polite skill in gra- 
tifying their passions and appetites. There it is that the 
emperor has learned to live and to love, and not, like a 
miser, to gaze only on his ingots or his treasures; but, 
with a nobler satisfaction, to live the admiration of others, 
for his splendour and happiness in being master of them. 
But a prince is no more to be his own caterer in his love, 
than in his food; therefore Aurengezebe has ever in wait 
ing two purveyors for his dishes, and his wenches for his 
retired hours, by whom the scene of his diversion is pre- 
pared i in the following manner : 

There is near Covent-garden a street known by the name 
of Drury, which, before the days of Christianity, was pur- 
chased by the queen of Paphos, and is the only part of 
Great Britain where the tenure of vassalage is still in being. 
Ail that long course of building is under particular districts 
er ladyships, after the manner of lordships in other parts, 
over which matrons uf known abilities preside, and have, 
for the support of their age and infirmities, certain taxes 
pi of the rewards of the amorous labours of the young, 

seraglio of Great Britain is disposed into epnvenient 
alleys and apartments, and every heuse, from the cellar to 
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the garret, inhabited by nymphs of different orders, that 
persons of every rank may be accommodated with an im- 
mediate consort, to allay their flames, and partake of their 
cares. Here it is that, when Aurengezebe thinks fit to 
give a loose to dalliance, the purveyors prepare the enter- 
tainment ; and what makes it more august is, that every 
person concerned in the interlude has his set part, and 
the prince sends, beforehand, word what he designs to say, 
and directs also the very answer which shall be made to 
him. 

It has been before hinted, that this emperor has a con- 
tinual commerce with India; and it is to be noted, that 
the largest stone that rich earth has produced is in our 
Aurengezebe's possession. 

But all things are now disposed for his reception. At 
his entrance into the seraglio, a servant delivers him bis 
beaver of state and love, on which is fixed this inestimable 
jewel as his diadem. When he is seated, the purveyors, 
Pandarus and Nuncio, marching on each side of the matron 
of the louse, introduce her into his presence. In the 
midst of the room, they bow all together to the diadem. 
When the matron 

* ‘Whoever thou art, as thy awful aspect speaks thee a 
man of power, be propitious to this mansion of love, and 
let not the severity of thy wisdom disdain, that by the re- 
presentation of naked innocence, or pastoral figures, we 
revive in thee the memory at least of that power of Venus, 
to which all the wise and the brave are some part of their 
lives devoted.’ Aurengezebe consents by a nod, and they 
go out backward.’ 

After this, an unhappy nymph, who is to be supposed 
just escaped from the hands of a ravisher, with her tresses 
dishevelled, runs into the room with a dagger in her band, 
and falls before the emperor. 

* Pity, oh! pity, whoever thou art, an unhappy virgin, 
whom one of thy train has robbed of her innocence ; her 
innocence, which was all her portion Or rather, let me 
die like the memorable Lucretia.’—Upon which she stabs 
herself. The body is immediately examined after the man- 
ner of our coroners. Lucretia recovers by a cup of right 
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Nantz; and the matron, who is her next relation, stops 
all process at law. | 
This unhappy affair is no sooner over, but a naked mad 
woman breaks into the room, calls for her duke, her lord, 
her emperor. As soon as she spies Aurengezebe, the ob- 
ject of all her fury and love, she calls for petticoats, is 
ready to sink with shame, and is dressed in all haste in 
new. attire at bis charge. This unexpeeted accident of the 
mad woman makes Aurengezebe curious to know, whether 
others who are in their senses can guess at his quality. For 
which reasun, the whole convent is examined one by one. 
The matron marches in with a tawdry country girl 
Pray, Winifred,’ says she, ‘who do you think that fine 
man with those jewels and pearls is ??—‘ believe, says 
Winifred, it is our landlord——It must be the esquire 
bimself.—— The emperor laughs at her simplieity 
Go, fool,’ says the matron: then turning to the emperor 
—‘ Your greatness will pardon her ignorance!’ After her, 
several others of different characters are instructed to 
mistake who he is, in the same manner: then the whole 
sisterhood are called together, and the emperor rises, and 
cocking his hat, declares, he is the great mogul, and they 
his concubines. A general murmur goes through the whole 
assembly ; and Aurengezebe, certifying that be keeps them 
for state rather than use, tells them, they aré permitted 
to receive all men into their apartments; then proceeds 
through the crowd, among whom he throws medals shaped 
like half-crowns, and returns to bis chariot. 
This being all that passed the last day in which Auren- 
gezebe visited the women’s apartments, I consulted Pacolet : 
concerning the foundation of such strange amusements 
in old age: to which he answered, ‘ You may remember, 
when I gave you an account of my good fortune in being 
drowned on the thirtieth day of my human life, I told you 
of the disasters I should otherwise have met with before 
I arrived at the end of my stamen, which was sixty years. 
I may now add an observation to you, that all who ex- 
ceed that period, except the latter part of it is spent in 
the exercise of virtue and contemplation of futurity, must 
BB 2 
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necessarily fall tnto an indecent old age; because, with 
regard tu all the enjoyments of the years of vigour and 
manhood, childhood returns upon them: and as infants 
ride on sticks, build houses in dirt, and make ships in 

- gutters, by a faint idea of things they are to act hereafter; 
so old men play the lovers, potentates, and emperors, for 
the decaying image of the more perfect performances of 
their stronger years: therefore, be sure to insert AEsculapius 
and Aurengezebe in your next bill of mortality of the 
metaphorically defunct.’ 


ir, Coffee-house, July 94. 

As soon as I came hither this evening, no less than tea 
people produced the following poem, which they all reported 
was sent to each of them by the penny-post from an un- 
known hand. All the battle-writers in the room were in 
debate, who could be the author of a piece so martially 
written; and every body applauded the address and skill 
of the author, in calling it a postscript: it being the nature 
of a postscript to contain something very material which 
was forgotten, or not clearly expressed in the letter itself. 
Thus the verses being occasioned hy a march without beat 
of drum, and that circumstance being nqwise taken notice 
of in any of the stanzas, the author calls it a postscript; 
not that it is a postscript, but figuratively because it 
wants a postscript. Common writers, when what they 
meau is not expressed in the book itself, supply it by a 
preface; but a postscript seems to me the more just way 
of applogy; because, otherwise, a man makes an excuse 
before the offence is committed. All the herofe poets were 
guessed at for its author; but though we could not find 
out his name, yet one repeated q couplet in Hudibras, 
which spoke his qualiftcations : 


Ith’ midst of all this warlike rabble, . 
Crowdero march'd, expert and.abje.’ 


The poem is admirably suited to the occasion: for tp 
rite without discovering your meaning, bears a just re- 
‘semblance to marching without beat of drum. 
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ON THE MARCH TO TOURNAY WITHOUT BEAT OF DRUM. 
‘The Brussels Postscript. ‘at | 


* Cond I with plainest words-express 
That great man’s wonderful address, 
His penetration, and his tow’ring thonght ; 
It wonld the gazing world surprise, 
To see one man at all times wise, 
To view the wonders he with ease has wrought. 
. + Refining schemes approach his mind, 
Like breezes of a soathern wind, 
8 a sultry glestous day; 
hose fannin a usefnl 
Its mighty 3 a 
And, having clear’d the air, gtide silently away. 
Thus his immensity of thought 
Is deeply form’d, and gently wrought, 
His temper always softening life’s disease; 
That Fortune, when she does intend 
W rudely frown, she turns his friend, 
Admires his judgment, and applaads his ease. 
His great address in mis design 
Does now, and will for ever shine, yo 
And wants a Waller bat to do him right; 
The whole amusement was so strong, 
Like fate he doom’d them to be wron 
And Tournay’s took by a peculiar slight. 
Thus, Madam, all mankind behold 
Tour vast ascendant, not by gold, 
Bat by your wisdom aud your pious life; 
Your aim no more, than to destroy 
That which does Europe's ease annoy, 
Aud supersede a reign of shame and strife.’ 


St. James's Coffee-heuse, July 24. 

My brethren of the quill, the ingenious society of news- 
writers, having with great spirit and elegance already in» 
formed the world, that the town of Tournay capitulated on 
the twenty-cighth instant; there is nothing left for me to 
say, but to congratulate the good company here, that we 
have reason to ‘hope fer an opportunity of thanking Mr. 
Withers“ next winter in this place, for the service he has 
done his country. No man deserves better of his friends 


Henry Withers was at that a time or-general in the British army. 
He died ia 1729. : = ‘ os 
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than that gentleman, whose distinguishing character it 
18, that he gives his orders with the familiarity, and enjoys 
his fortune with the generosity, of a fellow-soldier. His 
grace the duke of Argyle had also an eminent part in the 
reduction of this important place. That illustrious youth 
discovers the peculiar turn of spirit and greatness of soul, 
which only make men of high birth and quality useful to 
their country; and considers nobility as an imaginary dis- 
tinction, unless accompanied with the practice of those 
generous virtues by which it ought to be obtained. But, 
that our military glory is arrived at its present height, and 
that men of all ranks so passionately affect their share in 
it, is certainly owing to the merit and conduct of our glo- 
rious general: for, as the great secret in chemistry, though 
not in nature, has occasioned many useful discoveries ; and 
the fantastic notion of being wholly disinterested in friend- 
ship has made men do a thousand generous actions above 
themselves; so, though the present grandeur and fame of 
the duke of Marlborough is a station of glory to which. 
no one hopes to arrive, yet all carry their actions to a higher 
pitch, by having that great example laid before them. 
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No. 47.] Thursday, July 28, 1709. 
Quicquid agunt homines 
nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. 4 * 


White's Chocolate-house, July 18. 
My friend sir Thomas has communicated to me his letters 
from Epsom of the twenty-fifth instant, which give, in ge- 
neral, a very good account of the present posture of affairs 
in tbat place; but that the tranquillity and correspondence . 
of the company begins to be interrupted by the arrival of 
sir Taffety Trippet,“ a fortune-hunter, whose follies are 
too gross to give diversion; and whose vanity is too stupid 
*. Henry Cromwell, Esq. who died in 1798, was the original of the cha- 
racter bere delineated under the name of sir Taſſety Trippet- 
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to let him be sensible that he is a publie offence. If people 
will indulge a splenetic humour, it is impossible to be at 
ease, when such creatures as are the scandal of our species 
set up for gallantry and adventures. It will be much more 
easy, therefore, to laugh sir Taffety into reason, than con- 
vert him from his foppery by any serious contempt, I knew 
a gentleman that made it a maxim to open his doors, and 
ever run into the way of bullies, to avoid their insolence. 
The rule will hold as well with coxcombs: they are never 
- mortified, but when they see you receive and despise them; 
otherwise they rest assured, that it is your ignorance makes 
them out of your good graces; or, that it is only want of 
admittance prevents their being amiable where they are 
shunned and avoided. But sir Taffety is a fop of so sanguine 
a complexion, that I fear it will be very hard for the fair- 
one he at present pursues to get rid of the chace, without 
being so tired, as, for her own ease, to fall into the mouth 
of the mongrel she runs from. But the history of sir 
Taffety is as pleasant as his character. 

It happened that, when he first set up for a fortune- 
hunter, he chose Tunbridge for the scene of action, where 
were at that time two sisters upon the same design. The 
knight believed of course the elder must be the better prize ; 
and consequently makes all his sail that way. People that 
want sense do always in an egregious manner want mo- 
desty, which made our hero triumph in making his amour 
as public as was possible. The adored lady was no less vain 
of his public addresses. An attorney with one cause is not 
half so restless as a woman with one lover. Wherever they 
met, they talked to each other aloud, chose each other 
partner at balls, saluted at the most conspicuous parts of 
the service of the church, and practised, in honour of each 
other, all the remarkable particularities which are usual 
for persons who admire one another, and are contemptible 
to the rest of the world. These two lovers seemed as much 
made for each other as Adam and Eve, and all pronounced 
it a match of nature’s own making; but the night before 
the nuptials, so universally approved, the younger sister, 
envious of the good fortune even of her sister, who had 
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been present at most of their interviews, and bad an equal 
taste for the charms of a fop, as there are a set of women 
made for that order of men; the younger, I say, unable to 
see so rich a prize pass by her, discovered to sir Taffety, 
that a coquet air, much tongue, and three suits, was all 
the portion of his mistress. His love vanished that mo- 
ment, himself and equipage the next morning. It is un- 
certain where the lover has been ever since engaged ; but 
certain it is, he has not appeared in his character as a 
follower of love and fortune until he arrived at Epsom, 
where there is at present a young lady of youth, beauty, 
and fortune, who has alarmed all the vain and the im- 
pertinent to infest that quarter. At the head of this as- 
sembly, sir Taffety shines in the brightest manner, with 
all the accomplishments which usually ensnare the heart 
of a woman; with this particular merit, which often is of 
great service, that he is laughed at for her sake. 
friends of the fair one are in much pain for the sufferings 
she goes through from the perseverance of this hero; but 
they may be much more so from the danger of his guc- 
ceeding, toward which they give a helping hand, if they 
dissuade her with bitterness ; for there is a fantastical ge- 
nerosity in the sex to approve creatures of the least merit 
imaginable, when they see the imperfections of their ad- 
mirers are become marks of derision for their sakes; and 
there is nothing so frequent, as that he, who was con- 
temptible to a woman in her own judgment, has won her 
by being too violently opposed by others. 


Grecian Coffee-house, July 27. 

In the several capacities I bear of astrologer, civilian, 
aud physician, I bave with great application studied the 
public emolument ; to this end serve all my lucubrations, 
speculations, and whatever other labours I undertake, whe- 
ther nocturnal or diurnal. On this motive am I induced 
to publish a never-failing medicine for the spleen: my ex- 
perience in this distemper came from a very remarkable 
cure on my ever-worthy friend Tom Spindle, who, through 
excessive gayety, had exhausted that natural stock of wit 
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atid spirits he had long deen blessed with: he was sunk 
and flattened to the lowest degree imaginable, sitting whole 
hours over the Book of Martyrs’ and Pilgrim’s Progress ;” 
his other eontemplations never rising higher than the co- 
Iour of his urine, or the regularity of his pulse. In this 
condition I found bim, accompanied by the learned Dr. 
Draclim; and a good old nurse. Drachm had prescribed 
magazines of herts, and mines of steel. 1 soon discovered 
the mulady, and descauted on the nature of it, until 1 
convinced both the patient and bis nurse, that the spleen 
is not to be cured by medicine but by poetry. Apollo, the 
author of physic, shone with diffusive rays, the best of 
poets as Well as of physicians; and it is in this double 
capacity’that I have made my way; and have found sweet, 
easy, flowing numbers are oft superior to our noblest me- 
dicines. When the spirits are low, and nature sunk, the 
muse, with sprightly and harthonious notes, gives an un · 
expected turn with a grain of poetry; which I prepare 
without the use of mercury, I have done wonders in this 
kind; for the spleen is like the Tarantula, the effects of 
whose malignant poison are to be prevented by no other 
remedy but thé charms of music : for you are to under- 
stand, that as some noxious aniinals carry antidotes for 
their Own poisons, so there is something equally unac- 
countable in poetry; for though it is sometimes a disease, 
it is to be cured only by itself. Now, I knowing Tom 
Spindle's constitution, and tbat he is not only a pretty 
gentleman, but also a pretty poet, found the true cause of 
his distemper was as violent grief, that moved his affeotions 
too strongly: for, during the late treaty of peace, he had 
writ a most excellent poem on that subject ; and when he 
wanted but two lines in the laat stanaa for fishing the 
whole piece, there comes news that the French tyrant 
would not sign. Spindle in a few days took his bed, and 
had lain there still, had not I been sent for. 1 imme- 
diately told him, there was great probability the French 
would now sue to us for peace. I saw immediately a new 
life in his eyes; and I knew that nothing could help him 
forward so well, as hearing verses which he would believe 
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worse than his own. I read him, therefore the. Beenie 
Postscript ; after which [ recited some heroie lines f my 
own, which operated 30 strongly on the tympauum · of. his 
ear, that I doubt not but I have kept out. all other.sounds 
for a fortnight ; and have reason to hope, we shall see him 
abroad the day before his poem. N 

This you see, is a particular secret. I. have found out, 
viz, that you are not to choose your physician for his 
knowledge in your distemper, but far having it bimself, 
Therefore, I am at hand for all maladies arising from 
poetical vapours, beyond which I never pretend. For 
being called the other day to one in love, I took indeed 
their three guineas, and gave them my advice, which was 
to send for ZEsculapius. Esculapius, as soon as he saw the 
patient, cries out, It is love! it is love! Oh! the unequal 
pulse! these are the symptoms a lover feels; such sighs, 
such pangs, attend the uneasy mind; nor can our art, or 
all our boasted skill, avail.—Yet, O fair! for thee’—Tbus 
the sage ran on, and owned the passion which he pitied, 
as well as that be felt a greater pain than ever he cureds 
after which he concluded, All I can advise, j is marriage: 
charms and beauty will give new life and vigour, and turn 
the course of nature to its better prospect.’ This is the 
new way; and thus ZEsculapius has left his beloved pow- 
ders, and writes a recipe for a wife at sixty. In short, my 
friend followed the prescription, and married youth and 
beauty in its perfect bloom. 


N Sapine in Silvia’s snowy arms he lies, ° 
And all the busy cares of life defies ; 
Each happy hour is fill’d with fresh delight, 
While peace the day, and pleasure crowns the night.” 


From my own Apartment, July 27. 


Tragical passion was the subject of the discourse where 
I last visited this evening; and a gentleman who knows 
that I am at present writing a very deep tragedy, directed 
his discourse in a particular manner to me. It is the 
c»mmon fault,’ said he, of you gentlemen who write in 
the buskin style, that you give us rather the sentiments 
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Jf such who behold tragical events, than of such who bear 
‘a part in them themselves, I would advise all who pre- 
tend this way to read Shakspeare with care and-they will 
vn be deterred from putting forth what is usually called 
tragedy. The way of common writers in this kind is 
rather the description than the expression of sorrow. There 
is no medium in these attempts, and you must go to the 
very bottom of the heart, or it is all mere language; and 
the writer of such lines is no more a poet, than a man is 
a‘physician for knowing the names of distempers, without 
the causes af them. Men of sense are professed enemies 
to all' such empty labours: for he who pretends to be 
sorrowfal; and is not, is a wretch yet more contemptible 
than be who pretends to be merry, and is not. Such a 
tragedian is only maudlin drunk.’ The gentleman went 
on with much warmth; but all he could say had little 
effect upon me: but when I came hither, I so far observed 
-his counsel, ‘that i looked into Shakspeare. The tragedy 
dipped into was Henry the Fourth.’ In the scene where 
Morton is preparing to tell Northumberland of his son's 
death, the old man does not give him ome to speak, but 


says, 


« The N of wae cheexs 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand ; 
Even such a man, 60 faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, 0 dead in look, so woe-begone, . 
Drew Priam’s curtain at the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was barnt; 
Bat Priam foand the fire, ere he his tongue, 
And I my Piercy’s death, ere thou report’st it. 


The image in this place is wonderfully noble and great; 
yet this man in all this is but rising towards his great 
affliction, and is still enough himself, as you see, to make 
a simile. But when he is certain of his son’s death, he is 
lost to all patience, and gives up all the regards of this life ; 
and since the last of evils is fallen upon bim, he calls ſor it 
op all the world. 


7 


Now let not natare’ s hand 
Keep the wild flood confin’d ; let order dio. 


Voz. I. Ce 
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And let the world no longer be a stage, 

To feed contention in a fing’ring act; 

But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 

Reign in all bosoms, that each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the wide scene may cud, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead.’ 


Reading but this one scene has convinced me, that he, 
ho describes the concern of great men, must have a soul 
ag noble, and as suseeptible of bigb thoughts, as they whom 
he represents: I shall therefore lay by my drama for some 
time, and turn my thoughts to cares and griefs somewhat 
below that of heroes, but no less moving. A misfortune, 
proper for me to take notice of, has too lately happened: 
‘the disconsolate Maria has three days kept her chamber 
for the loss of the beauteous Fidelia, her lap-dog. Lesbia 
herself did not shed more tears for her sparrow. What 
makes ber the more concerned is, that we know not whe- 
ther Fidelia was killed or stolen; but she was seen in the 
parlour-window when the train-bands went by, and never 
since. Whoever gives notice of her, dead or alive, shall 


be rewarded with a kiss of her lady. 
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——- Virtutem verbda patant, ut 

Lucum ligna : Hor. Ep. vi. 31. 


They look on virtue as an empty name. 


From my own Apartment, July 29. 

Tis day J obliged Pacolet to entertain me with matters 
which regarded pergons of his on character and cccupatjon. 
We chose to take our walk qn Tower-hill, and as we were 

coming from thence, in order to stroll as far as Garraway's,® 
I observed two men who had but just landed coming from 
the water-side. I thought there was something uncommon 
in their mien and aspect; but though they seemed by their 
visage to be related, yet was there a warmth in their 
* Garraway kept a coffee-house at that time opposite to the Royal 
Exchange, probably in the place where there is now a coffee-bouse well 
known by the same name. aos 
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manner, as if they differed very much in their sentiments 
of the subject on which they were talking. One of them 
Beemed to have a natural confidence mixed with an in- 
genuous freedom, in his gesture; his dress very plain, but 
vesy graceful and becoming; the other, in the midst of 
an overbearing carriage, hetrayed, by frequently looking 
round him, a suspicion that he was not enough regarded 
by those he met, or that he feared they would make some 
attack upon him. This person was much taller than his 
companion, and added to that height the advantage of a 
feather in his bat, and heels to his shoes so monstrously 
high, that he had three or four times fallen down, had he 
not been supported by his friend. - They made a full stop 
as they came within a few yards of the place where we 
stood. The plain gentleman bowed to Pacolet ; the other 
looked upon him with some displeasure; upon which 1 
asked him who they both were? when he thus informed 
ine of their persons and circumstances: 

‘You may remember, Isaac, that 1 bave often told 
vou; there are beings of a superior rank to mankind; who 
requentty visit the habitations of men, in order to call 
them from some wrong pursuits in which they are actually 
engaged, or divert them from methods which will lead 
them into errors for the future. He that will carefully 
reflect upon the occurrences of his life, will find he has 
been sometimes extrieated out of difficulties, and received 
favours where he could never have expected such benefits ; 
as well as mét with cross events from some unseen hand, 
which has disappointed his best laid designs. Such acci- 
dents arrive from the interventions of aériel beings, as they 
are benevolent or hurtful to the nature of man; dd at- 
tend his steps in the tracks of ambition, of business, and 
of pleasure. Before I ever appeared to you in the manner 
1 do now, I have frequently followed you in your evening- 
walks; aud have often, by throwing some accident in 
your way, as the passing by of a funeral, or the appear- 
ance of some other solemn object, given your imagination 
a new turn, and changed a “night you have destmed to 
mirth and jollity, into an exercise of study and contem- 
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plation. . I was:the old soldier who met yen last summer 
in Chelsea-fields, and pretended that I had: ‘broken my 
wooden-leg, and could not get home; but I snapped it shore 
off, on purpose that, you might fall into the refleetions yau 
did on that subject, and take me into your haek. ..If you 
remember, you made yourself very merry on that. fracture, 
and asked me whether I thought 1 should next. wintes 
feel cold in the toes of that leg? as is .wenally observed, 
that those who lose limbs are sensible of pains in ther ex, 
treme. parts, even after those limbs are cut off.. However, 
my.. keeping you then in the story of the battle of the 
Boyne prevented- an assignation, which would have led 
you into more disasters than I then relatd. ic) nt 
Jo be short: those two persons whom you see yonder 
are such as I am; they are not real men, but are mane 
shades and figures, one is named Alethes, the other Veri: 
similis, Their office is to be the guardians and aepresen: 
tatives of conscience and honour. They are nom going t 
visit the several parts of the town, to. see how, their in- 
terests in the world deeay or flourish, and to purge chem 
selves from the many false imputations they gal meek 
with in the commerce and conversation of. man. Lou oh 
served Verisimilis frowned when he first saw. me- U Mbat 
he is provoked at is, that I told. him one day, thaugh ba 
strutted and dressed with so much ostentation, if he kept. 
himself within his own bounds, he was but, a lnqquey; apd 
wore only that gentleman’s livery whom be is naw. mith; 
This frets him to the heart ; for, you must know, he has 
pretended a long time to set up for himself, and: gets 
among a crowd of the more unthinking part of mankind, 
who take him for a person of the first quality; though his 
introduetion into the world was wholly owing to his pre, 
sent companion.’ 

This encounter was very ‘agreeable to me, and 1 was 
resulved to dog them, and desired Pacolet to accompany 
me. I soon perceived what he told me in the gesture of 
the persons; for, when they looked at each other in dis- 
course, the well-dressed man suddenly cast down his eyes, 
and discovered that the other had a painful superiority 
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over him. After some further discourse, they took leave. 
The plain gentleman went down towards Thames-street, | 
in order to be present, at least, at the oaths taken at 
the custom-house ; and the other made directly for the 
heart of the city. It is incredible how great a change 
there immediately appeared in the man of honour, when 
he got rid of his uneasy companion: he adjusted the cock — 
of his hat a-new, settled bis sword-knot, and had an ap- 
pearance that attracted a sudden inclination for him and 
his interests in all who beheld him. For my part,’ said 
J to Pacolet, I cannot but think you are mistaken in 
ealling:this person of the lower quality; for he looks much 
more like a gentleman than the other. Do not you ob- 
serve. all eyes are upon him, as he advances? how each 
sex gazes at his stature, aspect, address, and motion & 
Pacolet only smiled and shaked his bead; as leaving’ me 
to be convinced by my own further observation. | We kept 
on our way after bim until we came to Exchange-alley, / 
where the plain gentleman again came up to the other; 
and they stood together after the manner of eminent 
merchants, as if ready to receive application; but I could 
observe no man talk to either of them. The one was 
laughed at as a ſop; and I heard many whispers against 
the other, as-a whimsical: sort of a fellow, and a. great 
enemy to trade. They crossed Cornhill together, and came 
into the full Exchange, where some bowed, and gave 
themselves airs in being known to so fine a man as Veri- 
similis, who, they said, had great interest in all prince’s 
courts; and tbe other was taken notice of by several, as 
one they had seen somewhere long before. One more par- 
ticularly said, he had formerly been a man of consideration 
m the world; but was so unlucky, that they who dealt 
with him, by some strange infatuation or other, had a way 
of cutting off their own bills, and were prodigiously slow 
in improving their stock. But as much as I was curious 
to observe the reception these gentlemen met with upon 
the Exchange, I could not help being interrupted by one 
that came up towards us, to whom every hody made their 
compliments. He was of the common height, and in ‘his 
Cc2 
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dress there seemed to be great care to appear no way par- 
ticular, except in a certain exact and feat manner of beha- 
viour and circumspection. He was wonderfully careful 
that his shoes and cloaths should be without the least 
speck upon them; and seemed to think, that on such an 
accident depended his very life and fortune. There was 
hardly a man on the Exchange who had not a note upon 
him; and each seemed very well satisfied that their money 
lay in his bands, without demanding payment. I asked 
Pacolet, what great merchant that was, who was so ani- 
versally addressed to, yet made tod familiar an appear- 
ance to command that extraordinary deference ?/ Pacolet 
answered, ‘This person is the demon or genius of credit ; 
his name is Umbra. If you observe, he follows Alethes 
and Verisimilis at a distance; and indeed has no foun- 
dation for the figure he makes in the world, but that he 
is thought to keep their cash ; though, at the same time, 
none who trust him would trust the others for a groat.’ 
As the company rolled about, the three spectres were 
jumbled into one place: when they were so, and all thought 
there was an alliance between them, they immediately 
drew upon them the busiuess of the whole Exchange. But 
their affairs soon increased to such an unwieldy bulk, 
that Alethes took his leave, and said, he would not en- 
gage further than he had an immediate fund to answer.’ 
Verisimilis pretetided, ‘that though he had revenues large 
enough to go on his own bottom, yet it was below one of 
his family to condescend to trade in his own name; there- 
fore he also retired. I was extremely troubled to see the 
glorious mart of London left with no other guardian but 
sbim of credit. But Pacolet told me, that traders bad 
nothing to do with the honour or conscience of their cor- 
respondents, provided they supported a general behaviour 
in the world, which could not burt their credit or their 
purses : for,’ said he, you may, in this one tract of building 
of London and Westminster, see the imaginary motives on 
which the greatest affairs move, as well as in rambling over 
the face of the earth. For though Alethes is the real 
governor, as well as legislator of mankind, he has very little | 
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business but to make up quarrels; and is only a general 
referee, to whom every man pretends to appeal, but is 
satisfied with his determinations no further than they pro- 
mote his own interest. Hence it is, that the soldier and 
the courtier model their actions according to Verisimilis’s 
manner, and the merchant according to that of Umbra. 
Among these men, honour and credit are not valuable 
possessions in themselves, or pursued out of a principle of 
justice; but merely as they are serviceable to ambition 
and to commerce. But the world will never be in any 
manner of order or tranquillity, unti] men are firmly con- 
vinced that conscience, honour, and credit, are all in one 
interest ; and that, without the concurrence of the for- 
mer, the latter are but impositions upon ourselves and 
others. The force these delusive words have, is not seen 
in the transactions of the busy world only, but they have 
also their tyranny over the fair sex. Were you to ask the 
unhappy Lais, what pangs of reflection preferring the con- 
sideration of her honour to her conscience has given her? 
she could tell you, that it has forced Ker to drink up half 
a gallon, this winter, of Tom Dassapas's potions: that she 
still pines away for fear of being a mother; and knows | 
not but the moment she is such, she shall be a murderess: | 
but if conscience Had as strong a force upon the mind as 
honour, the first step to her unhappy condition had never 
been made; she had still been innocent as she is beautiful. 
Were meni so enlightened and studious of their own good, 
as to act by the dictates of their reason and reflection, and 
not the opinion of others, conscience would be the steady 
ruler of human life; and the words truth, law, reason, 
equity, and religion, would be but synonymous terms for 
that only guide which makes us pass our days in our own 
favour and approbation.’ 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for ita theme. P. 
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White's Chocolate-hovise, A Aust l. e 1 
The imposition of honest names 5 onde: 1190 8 
proper subjects, has made so regular a confusioft among 
us, that we are apt to sit down with our errors, well enough 
satisfied with the methods we are fallen inte, without at- 
tempting to deliver ourselves from the tyranny under 
which we are reduced by such innovations. Of all the 
laudable motives of human life, none have suffered .so ‘: 
much in this kind, as love; under which revered name a l 
brutal desire called lust, is frequently comeealed. and ad- 
mitted; though they differ as much as a matron from a 
prostitute, or a companion from a buffeon, Philander the 
other day was bewailing this misfortune with much én 
dignation, and upbraided me for having some time since: 5 
quoted those excellent lines of the satirist ; e 


N ‘To au exact perfection they have brought . 
The action love, the pasion is . = me 


How eould you, said he, ‘ leave sue a hint soiedldly * 2 0 
How could Aupesia and Sempronia enter into your imagi · 
nation at the same time, and you never declare to asthe: 
different receptions you gave tbem? *, 

The figures which the ancient mythologists and ports 
put upon Love and Lust in their writings are very in- 
structive. Love is a beauteous blind child, adorned with 
a quiver and.a bow, which he, plays with, and shoots - 
around him, without design’ or direction ; to intimate to 
us that the person beloved has no intention to give us the 
anxieties we meet with, but that the beauties of a worthy. 
object are like the charms of a lovely infant; they cannot 
but attract your concern and fondness, though the child 
50 regarded i is as insensible of the value you put upon it, 
as it is that it deserves your benevolence. On the other 
side, the sages figured Lust in the form of a satyr ; of 
shape, part human, part bestial ; to signify that the fol- 
lowers of it prostitute the reason of a man to pursue the 

appetites ofa beast. This satyr is made to haunt the paths 
and coverts of the wood-nymphs and shepherdesses, tu: 
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lurk on the banks of rivulets, and watch the purling 
streams, as the resorts of retired virgins ; ; to show, that 
lawless desire tends chiefly to prey upon innocence, and 
has something so unnatural in it, that it bates its own: - 
make, and shuns the object it loved, as soon as it has made 
it like itself. Love, therefore, is a child that complains 
and bewails its inability to help itself, and weeps for as- 
sistance, without an immediate reflection or knowledge of 
the food it wants: Lust, a watchful thief, which seizes its 
prey, and lays snares for its own relief; and its principal“ 
objeet being inmeeence, it never ad but it murders at 
the same time. N 5 
From this idea of a Cupid and a Satyr, v we may cattle: 5 
our notions of these different desires, and accordingly rank: 
their. followers. Aspasia must, therefore, be allowed to 
be the first of the beauteous order of Love, whose unaf- 
fected freedom, and conscious innocence, give her the at- 
tendance of the graces in all her actions. That awful dis- 
tance which we bear toward her in all our thoughts of 
her, and that cheerful familiarity with which we approach 
her, are certain instances of her being the truest object of. 
love of any of her sex. In this accomplished. lady, love is 
the constant effect, because it is never the design. Fet, 
though her mein carries much more invitation than 
command, to behold her is an immediate check to luose 
behaviour; and to love her is a liberal education; for, it: 
being the nature of all love to create an imitation of the: 
beloved person in the lover, a regatd for Aspasia naturally 
produces decency of manners, and good conduct of life in 
. her admirers. If, therefore, the giggling Leucippe could: 
but see her train of fops assembled, and Aspasia move by 
them, she would be mortified at the veneration with 
which she is beheld, even by Leucippe’s own unthinking 
equipage, whose passions have long taken Jeave of their 
understandings. | 
As charity is esteemed a conjunction of the good 1 
ties necessary to a virtuous man, so love is the happy. 
composition of all the accomplishments that make a fine 
_ gentleman. The motive of a man’s life is seen in all his; 
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actions; and such as have the besauteous boy for thelt 
inspirer, have a simplicity of behaviour, and a certain 
evenuess of desire, which burns like the lamp of life in 
their bosoms ; while they who are instigated by the satyr, 
are ever tortured by jealousies of the object of their 
wishes; often desire what they scorn, and as often con- 
sciously and knowingly embrace where they are mutually 
indifferent. 

„Florio, the generous husband, and Limberham, the kind 
keeper, ure noted examples of the different effects which 
these desires produce in the mind. Amanda, who is the 
wife of Florio, lives in the continual enjoyment of new 
instances of her husband's friendship, and sees it the end 
of all bis ambition to make her life one series of pleasure 
and satisfaction ; and Amanda’s relish of the goods of life 
is all that makes them pleasing to Florio: they behave 
themselves to each other, when present, with a certain 
apparent benevolenee, which transports above rapture ; 
and they think of each other in absence with a confidence 
unknown to the highest friendship: their satisfactions are 
doubled, their sorrows lessened, by participation. 

On the other band, Corinna,“ who is the mistress of 
Limberham, lives in constant torment: her equipage is 
an old woman, who was what Corinna is now; and an 
antiquated footman, who was pimp to Limberham’s father; 
and a chambermaid, who is Limherham’s weneh by fits, 
out of a principle of polities to make her jealous nd 
watchful of Corinna. Under this guard, and in this con- 
versation, Corinna lives in state; the furniture of her habi- 
tation, and her own gorgeous dress, make her the envy of 
all the strolling ladies in the town; but Corinna knows 
she herself is but part of Limberham’s household-stuff, 
and is as capable of being disposed of elsewhere, as any 
other moveable. But, while her keeper is persuaded by 
his spies that no enemy bas been within his doors since 
his last visit, no Persian prince was ever so magnificently 
bountiful: a kind look or falling tear is worth a piece of 


* The persons here alluded to under the names of Corinna and Limber- 
ham, were Mrs, Elizabeth Thomas, junior, and Henry Cromwell, esquire. - 
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brocade, a sigh is a jewel, and a smile is a cupboard of 
plate. All this is shared between Corinna and her guard 
in his absence. With this great economy and industry 
does the unhappy Limberham purchase the constant tor- 
tures of jealousy, the favour of spending his estate, and 
the opportunity of enriching one by whom he knows he 
is hated and despised. These are the ordinary and com- 
mon evils which attend keepers; and Corinna is a wench 
but of common size of wickedness, were you to know what 
passes under the roof where the fair Messalina reigns with 
her humble adorer. 

Messalina is the professed mistress of mankind; she has 
left the bed of her husband, and her beauteous offspring, 
to give a loose to want of shame and fullness of desire. 
Wretched Nocturnus, her feeble keeper! How the poor 
creature fribbles in his gait, and skuttles from place to 
place, to despatch his necessary affairs in painful daylight, 
that he may return ta the constant twilight preserved in 
that scene of wantonness, Messalina’s bed-chambet! How 
does he, while be is absent from thence, consider in his 
imagination the breadth of his porter's shoulders, the spruce 
‘night-eap of his valet, the ready attendance of his butler! 
any of all whom he knows sbe admits, and professes to 
‘apprave of. This, alas! is the gallantry, this the freedom 
of our fine gentlemen ; for this they preserve their liberty, 
and keep elear ef that bughear, marriage. But he does 
not understand either vice or virtue, who will not allow that 
life, without the rules of morality, is a wayward uneasy 
being, with snatches only of pleasure; but under the re- 
gulation of virtue, a reasonable and uniform habit of en- 
joyment. 1 have seen, in a play of old Haywoods, a 
speech at the end of an act, which touched this point 
with much spirit. He makes a married man in the play, 
upon some endearing occasion, look at his spouse with an 
‘air of fondness, and fall into the following reflection on 
his condition: 

Oh marriage ! happiest, easiest, safest state ; 
. Let debauchees and drankards scorn thy rites, 


Who, in their nanseous draughts and lusts, profane 
Both thee and heav’n, by whom thea wert ordain’d, 
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How can the savage eall it loes of NN 1 

; uus to Converse with, thüs to gaze at , 55 N 

4 a A Gaishfal, bennteous friend? ree Te, de a 
Blush not, my fair-one, that thy lore spend thes 4 


° Nor be it painful to my wedded wife Ne ate ee 
Tut my ful heart o’érflows in praise of the. 9 
‘Then art by. law, by interest miau, mine: 
Passign and reason join in love of tes. ca 
Thus, through a world of calumny and fraud, : 
We 8 ubde ve“; 


We withont art all faeulties employ, „ 

bei our wee withont guilt enjoy.” 
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—— Writer Chocstate-hoise, Aru g., 
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1 HE HISTORY OF ORLANDO THR Tan. 
1 15 |, WHATEVER, malicious. men may say of. our lueubsstiona, 
ye have no, design hut to produce, unknown. merit, er:place 
in a, proper light the actions of our contemporaries who 
Jabour to distinguish themselves, whether it be by. vioe 
or vi irtue. For we shall never give accounts to the world of 
any thing, but what the lives and endeavours of the per- 
sons, of whom ve treat, make the basis of their fame and 
reputation. For this reason, it is to be hoped that our 
appearance is reputed a public benefit; and though certain 
persons may turn what we mean for panegyric into scandal, 
let it be answered once for all, that if our praises are 
"really designed as raillery, such malevolent persons owe 
‘their safety from it, only to their being too inconsiderable 
for history. At is not every man who deals in ratebane, 
or is unseasonabiy amorous, that can adorn story like 
‘ZEsculapius ; nor every stock-jobber of the India company 
can assume the port, and personate the figure of Aurenge- 
zebe. My noble ancestor, Mr. Shakspeare, who was of the 
race of the Staff's was not more fond of the memorable 
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sir John Falstaff, than I at of those worthies.; the but 
Latins have an admirable :admonition expressed in three 
words, to wit, Ne guid nimis, which forbids my indulging 
myself on those, delightful subjects, and calls me to do 
justice to others, who-make no less figures in our gene- 
ration ; of such, the first and most renowned is that emi- 
nent hero and lover, Orlando, e the handsome, whose 
disappointments in love, in gallantry, and in war, have 
banished him from public view, and made him voluntarily 
enter into a confinement to which the lungrateful age 
would-otherwise have forced him. Ten fustra + and more 
are wholly past singe Orlando first appeared in the metro- 
polis of this island; his descent noble, his wit humorous, 
his person charming. But to none of these recommenda- 
tory advantages was his title so undoubted, as that of his 
beauty. His complexion was fair, but. his countenance 
manly ; his stature of the tallest, his shape the most exact: 
and though.in all his limbs be had a praportian as delicate 
as we see in the works of the most skilful statuaries, his 
body had a strength and firmness little inferior to the 
mare of which such images are formed. This made 
Gelarsdo. the‘univeraal flame of all the fair sex; innocent 
virgius shed for him, as Adonis; experienced widows, 
‘a8 Hercules. Thus did this figure walk alone the pattern 
‘end ornament of our species, but of course the envy of all 
‘who had the same passions without his superior merit and 
‘pretences to the favour of that enchanting creature, woman. 
Hewever, the generous Orlando believed himself formed 
forthe world, and not to be engrossed by any particular 
affection. He sighed. not for Delia, for Chloris, for Chloe, 
for Betty, nor my lady, nor for the ready chamber-maid, 
nor distant baroness: woman was his mistress, and the 
whole sex his seraglio. His form was always irresistible : 
and if we consider, that not one of five hundred can bear 


Nobert Fielding, Esy. commonly known then by the name of beau 
Fielding, a handsome and very comely gentleman, much distinguished in 
the Annals of Gallantry’ at that time. 
Ten lustra amount to half a century. A Zustrum was undonbtedly 
a- perlod of five years complete, and an olympiad of four. 
Vol. I. Do 
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the least favour from a lady without being exalted above 
bimself; if also we must allow, that a smile from a side- 
box has made Jack Spruce half mad; we eannot think it 
wonderfal that Orlando’s repeated conquests touched his 
brain: so it certainly did, and Orlando beeame an en- 
thusiast in love; and in all his address contracted some- 
thing out of the ordinary course of breeding and civility. 
However, powerful as he was, he would still add to the 
advantages of his person, that of a profession which the 
ladies always favour, and immediately commenced soldier. 
Thus equipped for love and honour, our hero seeks distant 
climes and adventures, and leaves the despairing nymphs 
of Great Britain, to the courtships of beaux and witlings 
till his return. His exploits in foreign nations and courts 
have not been regularly enough eommunicated unto us, 
to report them with that veracity which we profess in 
our narrations: but after many feats of arms (which those 
who were witnesses to them have suppressed out of envy, 
but which we have had faithfully related from his own 
mouth in our public streets) Orlando returns home full, 
but not loaded with years. Beaux born in his absence 
made it their business to decry his furniture, bis dress, 
his manner; but all such rivalry he suppressed (as the 
philosopher did the seeptic, who argued there was no such 
thing as motion) by only moving. The beauteous Villaria, 7 
who only was formed for his paramour, became the object 
of his affection. His first speech to her was as follows : 


‘MADAM, 


It is not only that nature has made us two the most 
accomplished of each sex, and pointed to us to obey her 
dictates in becoming one; but that there is also an am- 
bition in following the mighty persons you have favoured. 
Where kings and heroes, as great as Alexander, or such 


* Fielding embarked in the ſortunes ot king James IT. 50 gave him the 
nominition of colonel, and for whom he raised a regiment in his native 
connty of Warwick. 

t Barbara, daughter and heiress to William Villiers, lord viscount Grane 
dison of the kingdom of {reland, 
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as could personate Alexander, * have bowed, permit your 
general to lay his laurels.’ According to Milton; 
The fair with conscious majesty approv’d 
His pleaded reason. 

Fortune having now supplied Orlando with necessaries 
for his high taste of gallantry and pleasure, his equipage 
and economy had something in them more sumptuous and 
gallant than could be received in our degenerate age; 
therefore his figure, though highly graceful, appeared so 
exotic, that it assembled all the Britons under the age of 
sixteen, who saw his grandeur, to follow his chariot‘ with 
shouts and acclamations; which he regarded with the 
contempt which great minds affect in the midst of ap- 
plauses. I remember I had the honour to see him one 
day stop, and call the youths about him to whom he spake 
as follows: 

Good bastards—Go to school and do not lose your time 
in following my wheels: I am loth to hurt you, because 
1 know not but you are all my own offspring: hark ye, 
you sirrab with the white hair, I am sure you are mine: 
there is half-a-crown, Tell your mother, this, with the 
half-crown I gave her when I got you, comes to five shil- 
lings. Thou has tcost me all that, and yet thou art good 
for nothing. Why, you young dogs, did you never see a 
man before?’ Never such a one as you, noble general,’ 
replied a truant from Westminster. Sirrah, I believe 
thee: there is a crown for thee. Drive on, coachman.’ 

This vehicle though sacred to love, was not adorned 
with doves: such a hieroglyphic denoted too languishing 
a passion. Orlando, therefore, gave the eagle, as being 
of a constitution which inclined him rather to seize his 
prey with talons, than pine for it with murmurs. 


From my own Apartment, August 2. 
I have received the following letter from Mr. Powel 
of Bath, who, I think, runs from the point between us; 
which 1 leave the whole world to judge. 


An allusion to Goodman the player, who was one of the prumiscnous 
train above-mentioned. 
t The Fieldings give the Spread Eagle, as counts of the German empire. 
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: sin, 8 2 . Bath, Jad . 

* Having a great deal of more advantageous business at 
present on my hands, I thought to have.deferred abswer- 
ing your Tatler of the twenty-first instant until the com- 
pany was gone and season over; but, having resolved not 
to regard any impertinencies of your paper, except what 
relate particularly to me, Iam the. more easily induead 
to answer you, as I shall find time to do it. First, partly 
lest you should think yourself neglected, which I have 
reason to believe you would take heinously ill. Secondly, 
partly because it will increase my fame, and consequently 
my audience, when all the quality shall see with how much 
wit and raillery I show you—I do not care a farthipg for 
you. Thirdly, partly because being without books; if! 
do not show much learning, it will not be . ee 
having none. ; 
I have travelled Italy, Francs) “a Spain, andi fully ; 
comprehended whatever any German artist, in’ the, W,? 
can do; yet cannot | imagine why you should endeasvut 
to disturb the repose and plenty which, though 3 
I enjoy at this place. It cannot be, that you take offence. - 
at my prologues and epilogues, which you; are: jieused „ 
to miscall foolish and abusive. No, no, until you give a: 
better, I shall not forbear thinking that the true rkaten =‘ 
of your picking a quarrel with me was, because it. is more. 
agreeable to your principles, as well as more to the honoer 
of your assured victory, to attack a governor. ‘Mr. Isaae,: ' 

Mr. Isaac, I can see into a mill-stone as far as another) 
as the saying is; you are for sowing the seed of seditions 
and disobedience among my puppets, and your zeal for 
the good old cause would make you persuade Punch tp: A 
pull the string from his chops, and not move his.jaw When 
I have a mind he should harangue. Now, I appeal ta. 
ail men, if this be not contrary to that unaccountable and- 
uncontrollable dominion, which hy the laws of nature I 
exercise over them; for all sorts of wood and wire were: 
made for the use and benefit of man: 1 have, therefore, 
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an unquestionable right to frame, fashion, and put tbem 
together as I please; and having made them what they 


are, my puppets are my property, and therefore my slaves ; 


nor is there in nature any thing more just, than the ho- ; 


mage which is paid by a less to a more excellent being : . 
‘go that by the right, therefore, of a superior genius, I am 
their supreme moderator, although you would insinuate, 


agreeably to your leveling principles, that I am ‘myself ts 
but a great puppet, and can therefore have but a co-or- 


dinate jurisdiction with them. I suppose, I have now suf- 


fici made it appear, that I have a paternal tight to , 


keep a puppet-show, and this right I will maintain in my 
prologmes on all oceasions. 


‘ And, therefore, if you write a defence of yourself against. 9 
this my selfdefence, I admonish you to keep within 


bounds; for every day will not be so propitious to you 
as the twenty-ninth of April; and perhaps my resentment — 


may get the better of my generosity, and I may no longer a 
scorn to fight one who is not my equal, with unequal wea- 


pons: there are such things as scandalums magnatums ; 
therefore, take heed hereafter how you write such things 


as I eaunot easily answer, for that will put me in a passion. 


Jorder you to handle only these two propositions, to i 


which our dispute may be reduced: the first, whether 1, 


have not an ‘absolute power, whenever I please, to light ö 
a pipe with one of Puneh's legs, or warm my fingers with 
his whole carcass? the second, whether the devil would 1 
not be in Punch, should he by word or deed oppose my 
sovereign will and pleasure’? ? and then, perhaps, I may, 


if I ean find leisure for it, give you the trouble of a second 


letter. 


But if you intend to tell me of the original of N i 


shows; and the several changes and revolutions that have © | 
happened in them since Thespis, and I do not care Who, 


that is Vox me tangere / I have solemnly engaged to say 


nothing of what I cannot approve. Or, if you talk of 


certain contracts with the mayor and burgesses, or fees to 5 


the constables, for the privilege of acting, I will not write 


one single word about auy such matters; but shall leave 
Dp2 


{a 
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yuu to be mumbled by the learned and very ingenious au- 
thor of a late book, who knows very well what is to be said 
and done in such cases. He is now shuffling the cards, 
and dealing to Timothy ; but if be wins the game, J will 
send him to play at back-gammon with you; and then 
he will satisfy you that duce-ace makes five. 

“And so, submitting myself to be tried by my country, 
and allowing any jury of twelve good men and true, to be 
that country; not excepting any, unless Mr. Isaae Bieker- 
staff to be of the pannel, for you age peither good nor 
true. I bid you heartily farewell; and am, 

Sir, 
* Your loving friend, 
OL n * FONE 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Proper cuts for the historical part of this paper, are now 
almost finished, by au engraver lately arrived from Paris, 
and will be sold at all the toy-shops in London aud West- 
minster. ö 
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Quicquid agunt homines 
nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, . 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. N. 


Fhite : Chocolate-hause, August 5. 
GONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY GF ORLANDO THE FAIR. 


ForTuNE being now propitious to the gay Orlando, he 
dressed, he spoke, he moved as a man might be supposed 
to do in a nation of pygmies, and bad an equal value for 
our approbation or dislike. It is usual for those who pro- 
fess a contempt for the world, to fly from it and live in 
obscurity ; but Orlando, with a greater magnanimity, 
cqntemned it, and appeared in it to tell them so. If, 
therefore, his exalted mien met with an unwelcome recep- 

Se No. 50. n. 300. 
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tion, he was sure always to double the cause which gave 
the distaste. You see our beauties affect a negligence in 
the ornament of their hair, and adjusting their head- 
dresses, as conscious that they adorn whatever they wear. 
Orlando had not only this humour in common with other 
beauties, but also had a neglect whether things became 
him or not, in a world he contemned. For this reason, a 
noble particularity appeared in all his economy, furniture, 
and equipage. And to convince the present little race, 
how unequal all their measures were to Antediluvian, as 
he called himself, in respect of the insects which now 
appear for men, he sometimes rode in an open tumbril, of 
less size than, ordinary, to show the largeness of his limbs, 
and the grandeur of his personage, to the greater advan- 
tage. At other seasons, all his appointments had a mag- 
nificence, as if it were formed by the genius of Trimalchio 
of old ; which showed itself in doing ordinary things with 
an air of pomp and-grandeur. Orlando therefore called 
for tea by beat of drum ; his valet got ready to shave him 
by a trumpet to horse; and water was brought for his 
teeth, when the sound was changed to boots and saddle. 
In all these glorious excesses from the common practice, 
did the happy Orlando live and reign in an uninterrupted 
tranquillity, until an unlucky accident brought to his re- 
membrance, that one evening he was married before he 
courted the nuptials of Villaria. Several fatal memoran- 
dums were produced to revive the memory of this accident ; 
and the unhappy lover was for ever banished her presence, 
to whom he owed the support of his just renown and 
gallantry. But distress does not debase noble minds; it 
only changes the scene, and gives them new glory by, that 
alteration. Orlando therefore now raves in a garret, and 
calls to his neighbour-skies to pity his dolours, and to find 
redress for an unhappy lover. All high spirits, in any great 
agitation of mind, are inclined to reljeve themselves by 
poetry: the renowned porter of Oliver“ had not more vo- 
* Cromwell’s porter is said to have been the original from which 


Caius Gabriel, father of Colley Cibber, copied one of the lamatic figures 
on Bedlam gate. 
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lumes around his cell in his college of Bedlam, than Orlando ~ 
in his present apartment. And theugh ineesting poetry-'!: 
in the midst of prose be thought. a licente among ] 
rect.writers not to be indulged, it is heped the necessity: 
of deing it, to give a just idem uf the hero of whom we 
treat, will plead for the liberty we shall hereafter: uae 
to print Orlands's soliloquies i in verse and: prese, ‘after'the' 
manner of great ‘wits, and sock as. Soe Soros cher 
. oie e 


t 


wur- cf u, Au 5. 4% 25 
72 1 


A good company of us were this day to see, or rather to” 
hear, an artful person do several feats of activity with his’ a 
throat and windpipe. . The first thing wherewith he pre- 15 
sented us, was a ring of bells, which he imitated in a most 
miraculous manner; after that, he gave us all the different 5 
notes of a pack of “hounds, to qur great delight and as- 
tonishment. The company expressed their applause with 
much noise; and never was heard such a Harmony of 
men and dogs : but a certain plump, merry fellow, from 
an angle of the room, fell a-crowing like a edck so inge- 
niously, that be won our hearts from the ether operato 
in an instant. As soon as I saw him, J recollécted 1 h. 

seen him on the stage, and immediately knew it to be 
Tom Mirrour, the comical actor. He immediately ad- 
dressed himself to me, and told, me, he was surprised 
to see a virtuoso take satisfaction in any representations 
below that of human life; and asked me, whether 1 
thought this acting bells and dogs was to be considered 
under the notion of wit, humour, or satire? Were it not 
better, continued, he to have some particular picture i 
of man laid before your eyes, that might incite your laugh- 
ter?’ He had no sooner spoke the word, but he imme- 
diately quitted his natural shape, and talked to me in a | 
very different air and tone from what he had used before : i 
upon which, all that sat near us laughed ; but I saw no 4 


© Mr. Richard, Estcourt, commonly called Dick Estcourt, celebrated for 5 
his mimic powers, in which he was inimitable. 
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distortion in his countenance, or any thing that 3 
to me disagreeable. I asked Pacolet, “ what meant that 
sudden whisper about us? for I could not take the jest.’ 
He answered, The gentleman you were talking to as- 
sumed your air and countenance so exactly, that all fell 
a-laughing to see bow little you knew yourself, atid how : 
much you were enamoured with your own image: ‘But’ - 
that person, continued my monitor, if men would make 
the right use of him, might be as instrumental to their 
reforming errors in gesture, language, and speech, as a 
dancing-master, linguist, or orator. You see he laid your- 
self hefore you with so much address, that you saw nothing 
particular in his behaviour: he has so happy a knack of 
representing errors and imperfections, that you can bear 
your faults in him as well as in yourself: he is the first 
mimic that ever gave the beauties, as well as the defor- 
mities, of the man he acted. What Mr. Dryden said of 
a very great man, may be well applied to him: 


2 He seems to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” ’ 


5 


_ You are to know, that this pantomime may be said to 
be a species of himself: he has no commerce with the 
rest of mankind, but as they are the objects of imitation; 
like the Indian fowl, called the Mock-bird, who has no 
note of his own, but hits every sound in the ‘wood as soon 
as he hears it; so that Mirrour is at once a copy and an 
original. Poor Mirrour's fate, as well as talent, is like 
that of the bird we just now spoke of; the nightingale, 
the linnet, the lark, are delighted with his company; but 
the buzzard, the crow, and the owl, are observed to be 
his mortal enemies. Whenever Sophronius meets Mirrour, 
oe receives him with civility and respect, and well knows 

a good copy of himself can be no injury to him; but 
Bathillus shuns the street where he expects to meet him; 
for he that knows his every step and look is constrained 
and affected, must be afraid to be rivalled in his action, 
and of having it discovered to be unnatural by its being 
practised by another as well as himself. 
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From my own Apartment, August 5. 

Letters from Coventry and other places have been sent 
to me, in answer to what J have said in relation to my 
antagonist Mr. Powel; and advise me with warm language 
to keep to subjects more proper for me than such high 
points. But the writers of these epistles mistake, the use 
and service I proposed to the learned world by such obser- 
vations: for you are to understand, that the title of this 
paper gives me a right in taking to myself, and inserting 
in it, all such parts of any book or letter which are foreign 
to the purpose intended, or professed by the writer: so 
that, suppose two great divines should argue, and treat each 
other with warmth and levity unbecoming their subject 
or character, all that they say unfit for that place is very 
proper to be inserted here. Therefore, from time to time, 
in all writings which shall hereafter be published, you shall 
have from me extracts of all that shall appear not to the 
purpose; and for the benefit of the gentle reader, I will 
show what to turn over unread, and what to peruse. For 
this end I have a mathematical sieve preparing, in which I 
will sift every page and paragraph; and all that falls 
through I shall make bold with for my own use. The same 
thing will be as beneficial in speech; for all superfinous 
expressions in talk fall to me also: as when a pleader at 
the bar designs to be extremely impertinent and trouble- 
some, and cries, “ Under favour of the court——with sub. 
mission, my lord--—I humbly offer and, I think I 
have well considered this matter; for J would be very far 
from trifling with your lordsbip’s time, or trespassing upon 
your patience—however, thus I will venture to say 
and so forth. Or else, when a sufficient self-conceited 
coxcomb is bringing out something in his own praise, and 
begins, ‘ Without vanity, I must take this upon me to as- 
sert. There is also a trick which the fair sex have, that 
will greatly contribute to swell my volumes: as, when a 
woman is going to-abuse her best friend, Pray,’ says she, 
‘have you heard what is said of Mrs. such-a-one? I am 
heartily sorry to hear any thing of that kind of one 1 have 
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so great a value for; but they make no scruple of telling 

it; and it was not spoken of to me aa a seeret, for now all 
the town rings of it. All such flowers in rhetoric, and 
little refuges for malice, are to be noted; and naturally 
betong only to Tatlers. By this method, you will imme- 
diately find folios contract themselves into octavos, and the 
labour of a fortnight got over in half a day. 


St. James’s Coffee-house, August 5, 


Last night arrived a mail from Lisbon, which gives a very 
pleasing account: of the posture of affairs in that part of 
the world, the enemy having been necessitated wholly to 
abandon the blockade of Olivenza. These advices say, that 
sir John Jennings is arrived at Lisbon. When that gen- 
tleman left Barcelona, his catholic majesty was taking all 
possible methods for carrying on an offensive war. It is ob- 
served with great satisfaction in the court of Spain, that 
there is a very good intelligence between the general of- 
ficers: count Staremberg and Mr: Stanhope acting in all 
things with such unanimity, that the public affairs receive 
great advantages from their personal friendship and esteem - 
‘to each other, ‘and mutual assistance in promoting the ser- 
viee of the common cause. 


This is to-give notice, that if any able · bodied palatine 
will enter into the bonds of matrimony with Betty Pepin, 
the, said Palatine shall be settled in a freehold of forty 
shillings per annum in the eounty of Middlesex. 
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nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 
Whate'er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 


White's Chocolate-house, August 7. 
DELAMIRA RESIGNS HER FAN. 


Lone had the crowd of the gay and young stood in sus- 
pense, as to their fate, in their poi ta tha beantanng 
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Delamira; but, all their. hopes: are:lately ne dy th 
destaratiun that. she has made: of ber chat, to: tale the 
happy. Arehibald: for: her companion: far Hf Upon deer 
making this known, the expense-of: sweet powder. and jal 
samine are'conusidernbly abated; and the mercere and m- 
liners :complain tof: her want of :pablic :spitit, in- not e 
cealing longer a secret which: was: so: much: the een af 
trade. But so it has happened; and no ene was)in, eff 
dence with her in ‘carrying on this treaty, bt ih matchless 
Vieguita; whose dedpair. of. ever enterug: the .inatrimonial 
state made ber, some nights before Delamira’s resolution 
. was published. to sie wok, address. ‘hereelf::to' leew in · the 
follawing: manner: : — „ 4 1475 
ahs i Delemaira l, yoh are now: eine inte thut state: of dife 
wherein ‘the ‘ase of your charms is wholly to b pd 
the iphbasing only one man. That swimming air of: your 
body, chat janty- bearing of your head over. ung dbO e, 
and that inen pressible beauty in your manner vf, playing 
your fun, must be lowered into a more cHëa Dahn 
do shed that you would rather shan: than recetwenddtesevs 
forithe future. Therefore, dear Delamira, give ane! these 
@xceilences‘you leave off, and acquaint me yd anαν 
ter of charming: for I take the liberty of our. Hen 
to tay, that when I consider my own statue; motion; eb. 
plexion, wit, or breeding, I eannot think: myself any -way 
your inferior; yet do I go through crowds without*wound- 
ing a man, and all my acqdaintance marry round wie; while 
I live u virgin unasked, and I think unregerded.! + + 
Delamira heard her with great attention, and, with that | 
dexterity which is natural to her, told her, that alt she 
had above the rest of her sex and contemporary béauties 
was wholly owing to a fan, (that was left her by her mother, 
and had been long in the family) which, whoever had in 
possession, and used with skill, ‘should command the hearts 
of all her beholders; and since,’ said she smiling, Idee 
no more to do with extending my conquests of triunrpte, 1 
wil make you a present of this inestimable rarity. Vir 
guitw made her expressions of the highest gratitude : for so 
uneotmaton & coufidence in her, and desired she would show 
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bur what wks pecullarimthe management of that utensil, 


witeh'rendered it bf such general farce. while she was mis~ 
5 Delamira replied; ‘ You. see, madam, Cupid is 

the priacipal Ggure painted on it; and the skill in playing 
thin fan is, in your sereral.motions of it, to let him appear 
sa littieas posible; for honourable lovers fly all endeavours 
entre chem; and your Cupid must hide his bow and | 
Ane, or- he «will newer: be sure of his game. You may 
obicrue/: continued she,‘ that in all public assemblies, the 
percesreeeni:to: seperate: themselves, and draw up te attack 
eoch: other with ee hot: that is the time when the. fan, 
athich inel-the anmour of a woman, is of most use in our 
defence; for our minds are construed by the waving of 
hat litele instrument, and our:thoughts appear in compo- 
spre-onagitetien, dong to the motion of it. You may 


ubserve, han Will: Peregrine comes into the side-box, . 


e Gatty fluttess her fan as a fly does its wings round a 
gendie ;:while her elder sister, who is as much in love 
with hity-asche is, is a3 grave ag a vostal at his entrance ; 
ab tbe. consequence i is acoordingly. He watches half the 
play: fora glance from her sister, while Gatty i ia overidoked 
I. wish you heartily. as much enecess in 
the management of it as I have had: If you think fit to ge 
an. where:I Jeft off, I will give you a short accaunt of the 
é pai. bare made. with it. 
+ Cyman, who is the dullest of mortals, and though a 
wonderful great scholar, does not only pause, but seems 
to take à nap with his eyes open between every other sen- 
tebe in his. discourse: him have I made a leader in assem- 
lien; and one blow on the shoulder as I passed by him has 
#aised him to adownright, impertinent, in all conversations. 


Thu airy Will Sampler is become as lethargic by this my 
mand, e3:Cymon is sprightly. Take it, good girl, and use 


dt miabont: mercy ; for the reign of ‘beauty never lasted full 
Shree years, but it ended in marriage or condemnation to 
virgipity..- As you fear, therefore, the one, and hope for 


the other, I expect. an ‘hourly journal of your triumphs 5 
on h have it. by certain tradition, that it was given to tbe 


firgt who wors it, by an enchantress, with this remarkable 
Vol. I. E E 


I 
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power, that it bestows a husband in half-a-year on her who 
does not overlook her proper minute; but assigns to a long 
despair the woman who is well offered, and neglects that 
proposal. May occasion attend your charms, and your 
charms slip no occasion! Give me, I say, an account of 
the progress of your forces at our next meeting; and you 
shal! hear what I think of my new condition. I should 
meet my future spouse this moment. Farewell. Live in 
just terror of the dreadful words, She was.’ 


Prom my own Apartment, August 8. 

I had the honour this evening to visit some ladies, where 
the subject of the conversation was Modesty : which they 
commended as a quality quite as becoming i in men as in 
women. I touk the liberty to say, it might be as beau- 
tiſul in our behaviour as in theirs, yet it could not be said, 
it was as successful in life ; foras it was the only recom- 
mendation in them, so it was the greatest obstacle to ug, 
both im ‘love and business.’ A gentleman present was of 
my mind, and said, that we must describe the difference 
between the modesty of women and that of men, ur we 
should be confounded in our reasonings upon it; for this 
Virtue is to be regarded with respect to our different. ways 
of life. The woman’s province is, to be eareful j in her eco- 
nomy, and chaste in her affections: the man’s, to be active 
in the improvement of his furtune, and ready to undertake 
whatever is consistent with his reputation for that end. 
Modesty, therefore, in a woman, bas a certain agreeable fear 
in all she enters upon; and, i in men, it.is composed of a 
right judgment of what is proper for them to attempt. 
From hence it is, that a discreet man is always a modest 
one. It is to be noted that modesty in a man is never.to 
be allowed as a good quality, but a weakness, if it sup- 
presses his virtue, and hides it from the world, when he has 
at the same time a mind to exert himself. A French au- 
thor says, very justly, that modesty is to the other virtues 
in a man, what shade in a picture is to the parts of the 
thing represented. It makes all the other beauties con- 
spicuous, which would otherwise be but a . ‘heap of 


— 
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colours. This shade in our actions must, therefore, be very 
justly applied ; for, if there be too much, it hides our good 
qualities, instead of showing them to advantage. 

Nestor“ in Athens was an unhappy instance of this truth; 
for he was not only in his profession the greatest man of 
that age, but had given more proofs of it than any other 
man ever did; yet, for want of that natural freedom and 
audacity which is necessary in commerce with men, his 
personal modesty overthrew all his public actions. Nestor 
was in those days a skilful architect, and in a manner the 
inventor of the use of mechanic powers; which he brought 
to so great perfection, that he knew to an atom what foun- 
dation would bear such a superstructure ; and they record 
of him, that he was so prodigiously exact, that, for the ex- 
periments sake, he built an edifice of great beauty, and 
seeming strength; but contrived so as to bear only its own 
weight, and not to admit the addition of the least particle. 
This building was beheld with much admiration by all the 
virtuosi of that time; but fell down with no other pressure, 
but the settling of a Wren upon the top of it. ‘Yet Nestor’s 
modesty was such, that his art and skill were soon disre- 
garded, for want of that manner with which men of the 
world support and assert the merit of their own perfor- 
mances. Soon after this instance of his art, Athens was, 
by the treachery of its enemies, burned to the ground. 
This gave Nestor the greatest occasion that ever builder 
had to render his name immortal, and his person venerable : 
for all the new city rose according to his disposition, and 
all the monuments of the glories and distresses of that 
people were erected by that sole artist: nay, all their tem- 
ples as well as houses, were the effects of his study and 
labour; insomuch, that it was said by an old sage, Sure 
Nestor will now be famous, for the habitations of gods, as 
well as men, are built by his contrivance.’ But this bashful 
quality still put a damp upon his great knowledge, which 
has as fatal an effect upon men’s reputations as poverty ; 

* Sir Christopher Wren, the real person here alluded to, very properly 
under the name of Nestor, both in respect of his great wisdom and his 


great age, was born at East Knoyle in Wiltshire, Oct. 5, 1632, and died 
at Hampton Court, Feb. 25, 1723, in his ninety-first year. 


~ 
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for as it was said, the poor mas ‘saved-the city; nad. thee 
poor.man’s labour was 5 20 here we find, the modeat 
man built the city, and the modest man's skis wns 
unknown.“ Coed OR as GiB 
Thus we see, every mau is s the maker of his own fortune; 
and what is very odd to consider, be must in aomermeasure 
be the trumpeter of his own fame; not that. men arg to be 
tolerated who direetly praise themselves; but they eng t 
be endued with a sort of defensive eloquence, by ich they 
shall be always capable of expressiog the rules and arts 
whereby they govern themselves. . 

Varillus was the man, of all I have read ef, , the happiest 
in the true possession of this quality of modesty, My aes. 
thor says of him, modesty in Varillus is really a vigtues for 
it is a voluntary quality, and the. effect’ of gondcsense. 
He is naturally bold and enterprising; but so justly: dis. 
creet, that he never acts or speaks any thing, bisl.those 
who behold him know he has forbore much moe thea-he 
has performed or uttered, out of: deference to the-pemans 
before whom he is. This makes Varillus truly amiable, 
and all his attempts successful; for, as -bad-as:tha world 
is thought to be by those who are perhaps unskilled in it, 
want of success in our actions is generally owing to want 
of judgment in what we ought to attempt, or a rustic mo- 
desty, which will not give us leave to undertake what we 
ought. But how unfortunate this diffident. temper is to 
those who are possessed with it, may be hest seen in the 
success of such as are wholly unacquainted. with it. 

We have one peculiar elegance in our language above 
all others, which is conspicuous in the term ‘ Fellow.’ This 
word, added to any of our adjectives, extremely varies, or 

quite alters, the sense of that with which it is joined. Thus 
though. a modest man is the most unfurtunate of all men, 
yet a modest fellow’ is as superlatively happy. A mo- 
dest fellow’ is a ready creature, who, with great humility, 
and as great forwardness, visits his patrons at all hours, 
and meets them in all places, and has so moderate an opi- 
nion of himself, that he makes his court at large. If you 
will not give him a great employment, he will be glad of 
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a litle one. He has 80 great a deference for his benefac- 

ters judgment, that v. he thinks. hitnself t for any thing 
he bam get, so he is above nothing which is‘offered. He- ia 
lilve the:young bachelor ef arts, who came to town recom 
mended to a chaplain’s place; but none being yan’ mo- 
meet that of a postilion. 

We have very many conspicuous persons of this unders 
taking yet modest turn; 1 have a grandson: who is very 
happy inthis quality: Iseat bim in the time of the laat 
peace into France. As soon as he landed at Calais, he 
sent me an exact‘account of the nature of the people, and 
the policies of the king of France. I got him since chesen 
a member ofa cerporation ; the modest creature, | as.660n 
as-he vame into the'common-eouncil, told a senior burgess, 
he was ‘perfeetly out of the orders of their house... In other 
eircometances, he is so thoroughly ‘ modest a fellow, that 
her seem to pretend only to things he understands. He 
isa citisen. only at court, and in the eity a courtier. In 
d, to. apenk the churaeteristical difference between 

‘a modest man and a modest fellow; the modest: mn it 
ident in all his astions; a modest . newer bas 4 


— . his grave. eee J yg res 
erz. . * — E —— — — since’ oe a" 
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Writes Chocolate-house, August, 10. aye 
Tex CIVIL HUSBAND. =” 5 3 

Tun fate and character of the inconstant Oemyn. is: 8 a 
just excuse for the little notice taken by his widow of his 
departure out of this life, which was equally troublesome 
to Elmira, his faithful spouse, and to himself. That life 
passed between them after this manner, is the reason the 
town N now received a lady with all that 1 
8 EE 2 oy Cea 


ce 
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after baving been a relict but three months, which other 
women hardly assume under fifteen, after such a disaster. 
Elmira is the daughter of a rich and worthy citizen, who 
gave her to Osmyn with a portion which might have 
obtained her an alliance with our noblest houses, and 
fixed her in the eye of the world, where her story bad 
not been now to be related: for her good qualities had 
made her the object of universal esteem among the polite 
part of mankind, from whom she hes been banished 
and immured until the death of ber jailor. It is now 
full fifteen years since that beauteous lady was given inte 
the hands of the happy Osmyn, whe, in the sense of all 


the world, received at that time a present more valuable 


than the possessipn of both the Indies. She was then in 
her early hloom, with an understanding and discretion 
very little inferior to the most experienced matrons. She 
was not beholden to the charms of her sex, that her com- 
pany was preferable to any Osmyn could meet with abroad ; 
for, were all she said considered without regard to ber 
being a woman, it might stand. the examination of the 
severest judges. She had all the beauty of her own sex, 
‘with all the conversation-accomplishments of ours. But 
Osmyn very soon grew surfeited with the charms of her 
person by possession, and of ber mind by want of taste; 
for he was one of that loose sort of men, who have but 
one reason for setting any value upon the fair sex; who 
consider even brides but as new women, and consequently 
neglect them when they cease to be such. All the merit 
of. Elmira could not prevent her becoming a mere wife 
within few months after her nuptials; and Osmyn had 
so little relish for ber conversation, that he complained 
of the advantages of it. My apouse,’ said he to one of 
is companions, ‘ is so very discreet, so good, so virtuous, 
and I know not what, that I think her person ‘is rather 
the object of esteem than of love; and there is sucha 


thing as a merit which causes rather distance than passion.” 


But there being no medium in the state of matrimony, 
their life began to take the usual gradations to become 
the most irksome of all beings. They grew in the first 
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place very complaiant; and having at heart a certain 
knowledge that they were indifferent. to each other, apo- 
logies were made for every little circumstance which. they 
thought betrayed their mutual coldness. This lasted but 
few months, when they showed a di@erenee of opinion in 
every trifle; and, as a sigu of certain decay.of affection, 
the word pechape, us introduced in all their discourse. 
Lhave a mind to go ta the park, says she; but per- 
hapa, my. dear, you will want the coach on some other 
occasion.’ He ‘ ‘would very willingly carry her to the play ; 
bet perhaps che had rather go to lady Centaur's and play 
at Ombre. Fbey were both persons of good discerning, 
and soon found that they mortally hated eaeh other by 
their manner of hiding it. Certain it is, that there are 
some genios which are not.capable of pure affection, and 
a man is born with talents for it as much as for poetry 
or any other science. 

Osmyn began too late to find the imperfection of his 
own heart, and used all the methods in the world to eorrect 
it, and argue himself into return of desire and passion 
for his wife, by: the contemplation of her excellent qualities, 
his great obligations to her, and the high value he saw all 
the wosid except himself did put upon her. But such is 
man’s unhappy condition, that though the weakness of 
the heart has a prevailing power over the strength of the 
head, yet the strength of the head has but small force 
against the weakness of the heart. Osmyn, therefore, 
struggled in vain to revive departed desire; and for that 
reason resolved to retire to one of his estates in the country, 
and pass away his hours of wedlock in the noble diversions 
of the field; and in the fury of a disappointed: lover, 
made an oath to leave neither stag, fox, or hare living, 
during the days of his wife. Besides that country-sports 
would be an amusement, he hoped also that his spouse 
would be half killed by the very sense of seeing this town 
no. more, and would think her life ended as soon as she 
left it. He communicated his design to Elmira, who re- 
ceived. it, as now she did all things, like a person too un- 
happy to be relieved or afflicted by the circumstance of 
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place. This unexpected resignation made Osmyn resolve 
to be as obliging to her as e ‘anal if he could vt 
prevail upon himself to be kind, be took; a. reblutiom 1 ~ 
east to act sincerely, and communicate frankly tms ber.. 
the weakness of his temper, te-exnuse the mdiffereacs éf :: 
his behaviour. He disposed his lieusebeld in thei way t6 
Rutland, so as he and his lady travelled any in the ovach ' 
for the convenience of discourse. - They bad not. gene ~ 
many miles out of town, chen On Ne to thi Fur. 


«My dear, I believe I look quite as silly now Iam going: 
to tell you I do not love you, as when I first told ui 
did. We are now going into the country together,-with 2 
only one hepe for making this. life agrecable, aurrisor- 2 
ship: desire is not in our power; mime is all gone for you,“ 
What shall we do to. carry it parse Ma the werke 


and hate one another with discretion 2” 1 se 
The lady anewered, without the least 5 
extravagance of his speech: —- „n 


My dear, you have lived most of your days. „ 5 
and I have not been wholly unacquainted with that sert. 
of life. In courts; you see. goed - H is spoken: with 
great warmth, ill-will covered with great eivility.! Men e 
are long in civilities to those they hate, and short. in em. 
pressions of kindgess to those they love. Thesefore,imy «: 
dear, let us. be well-bred still; and it is mo matter ase 
all who see us, whether we love or hate: and (o let you... 
see how much you are beholden to me for my eonddct, E 1 
have both hated and despised you, my dear, this hal- 
year; and yet neither in language or behaviour has it 
been visible but that I loved you ‘tenderly, Therefore, 
as I know you go out of town to divert life in: pursuit 
of beasts, and conversation with men just above thems: -: 
so, my life, from this moment, I shall read all the learned... : 
cooks who have ever writ; study broths, plastærs, and 
conserves, until, from a fine lady, I become a notable . 
woman. We must take our minds a note or two lower, 
or we shall be tortured hy jealousy or anger. Thus, Lam 
resolved to kill all keen passions, by employing my mind 
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on: little subjects, and lessening the easiness. of my spirit; 
while yon, my dear, with much ale, exercise, and ill com- 
panys are £0. good as ‘to:endeavour to be as contemptible 
as it ia. necessary for my quiet I should think you.“. 

At Rutland they: arrived, and lived with great but aecret : 
impatienoe far. many successive years, until Osmyn thougin 
of a happy expedieat to give their affairs: a new turn. Ose" 
oe ee aside, and ‘spoke as follows: © « 

My dear, you see here the air is so temperate ced” 

serene s. the trivulets, the groves,. and soil, 80 extremely 
kind to nature, that we are stronger and firmer in our: 
health sinea we left the town; so that there is no hope of 
a release in this place; but, if you will be so kind as to go : 
with me to my estate in che hundreds of Essex, it is possible 
some kind dap may one day or other relieve us. If 
you will condescend to accept of this offer, I will add 
that ‘whole.estate to your jointure in this country.’ 

Elmira, who was all goodness, accepted the offer, re 
moved.aceondiugly, and has left her . in chat plage 
to reat with his fathers. ‘Ve 

This ia the real figure in which Eimira ovght to be Be. 
held in this town; and not thought guilty of an inde 
corum,-in net professing the ‘sense, or bearing the habit 
of serrow, for one who robbed her of all the endearments 
of life, and gave her only common civility, instead of com- 
placency of mannera, dignity of passion, and that constant 
assemblage of soft desires and affections which all feel who 
love, but none can =e 


. Wills Gre - house, August 10. 

Mr. Truman, who is a mighty admirer of aramatic 
poetry, and knows I am about a tragedy, never meets me, 
but ‘he is giving admonitions and hints for my conduet. 
Mn Biekerstaff, said he, I was reading last night your 
second act you were so kind to lend me: but I find you 
depend mightily upon the retinue of your here to make 
him magnificent. Vou make guards, and usbers, and 
courtiers, and commons, and nobles, march before; and 
then enters your prince, and says, they cannot defend 
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him from his love. Why, pr'ythee, Isaac, who ever thought 
they could? Place me your loving monarch in a solitude; 
let him have no sense at all of his grandeur, but let it be 
eaten up with his passion. He must value himself as the 
greatest of lovers, not as the first of princes: and then 
let him say a more tender thing than ever man said before 
‘for his feather and eagle's beak are nothing at all. The 
man is to be expressed by his sentiments and affections, 
and not hy his fortune or equipage. Mou are also to take 
care, that at his first entrance he says something, which 
may give us an idea of what we are to expect in * person 
of his way of thinking. Shakspeare is your pattern. In 
the tragedy of Cassar he introduces his bero in his night- 
gown. He had at that time all the power.of Rome: 
deposed consuls, subordinate generals, and captive. prinees 
might have preceded. him; but bis genius was above such 
mechanic methods of showing greatness. Therefore, he 
ratber presents that great soul debating upon the subject 
of life and death with his intimate friends, without en- 
deavouring to prepossess his audience with empty show 
and pomp. When those who attend him talk of the many 
omens which had appeared that day, he answers: 


** Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
‘The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that 1 vet have heard, 


At seems to me most strange that men chould fear; 
Sev ing that death, à neeeasury end, 
Will coine, when it will come.” 


When the hero has spoken this sentiment, there is 
nothing that is great which cannot be expected from one, 
whose first position is the contempt of death to so high 
a degree, as to make bis exit a thing wholly indifferent, 
and not a part of bis care, but that of heaven and fate.’ 


St. James's Coffee-house, August 10. 

Letters from Brussels of the fifteenth instant, N. S. sa 
that major-general Ravignan returned on the eighth, with 
the French king’s answer to the intended capitulation 
for the citadel of Tournay, which is, that be does not think 
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fit to sign that capitulation; except the alfies will grant 
‘a cessation of arms in general, during the time in which 
all acts of hostility were to have ceased between the citadel 
and the besiegers. Soon after the receipt of this news, 
the cannon on each side began to play. There are two 
attaeks against the citadel, commanded-by general Lotfim 
and general Schuylemberg, which are both carried on with 
great success; and it is not doubted’ but the citadel! will 
be in the bands of the allies before the last day of chis 
month, Letters from Ipres say, that on the ninth instant 
part of the garrison of that place had mutinied in, two 
bodies, each consisting of two hundred; who being dispersed 
the same day, a body of eight hundred appeared in the 
market-place at nine the night following, and seized all 
manner of provisions, but were with much. difficulty 
quieted. The. governor bas not punished any of the of- 
fenders, the dissatisfaction being universal in that place; 
and it is thought the officers foment those disorders, that 
the ministry may be convinced of the necessity of paying 
those troops, and supplying them with provisions. These 
advices add, that on the fourteenth the marquis d'Este 
passed express through Brussels from the duke of Savoy. 
with advice that the army of his royal highness had forced 
the retrenchments of the enemy in Savoy, and defeated 
that body of men which guarded those passes ee the 
command of the marque de Thouy. 
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* Qulcquid agunt homines 
nostri est farrago libelli! Juv. Sat. 1. 85, 86. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 


_ White's Chocolate-house August, 12. 

UF THE GOVERNMENT OF AFFECTION. 
Wuxx labour was pronounced to be the portion of man, 

that doom reached the affections of his mind, as well as 

his: person, the matter on which-he was to feed, and ali 
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the animal and vegetable world about bim. There is; 
therefore, an assiduous care and cultivation to be beitowed 
upon our passions and affections; fur they, a8 they ara 
the excrecences of our souls, like our hair and beards, 
look horrid or becoming, as we cut or let them grow. All 
this grave preface is meant to assign a reason in nature 
for the unaccountable behaviour of Duumvir, the husband 
and keeper. Ten thousand follies had this unhappy man 
escaped, had he made a compact with himself to be upon 
his guard, and not permitted his vagrant eye to let. in so 
many different inclinations upon him, as all his days he 
has been perplexed with. But indeed, at present, he hag 
brought himself to be confined only to one prevailing mis- 
tress ; between whom and his wife, Duumvir passes his 
hours in all the vicissitades whieh attend passion and 
affection, without the intervention of reason. Laura his 
wife, and Phillis bis mistress, are all with whom be ‘has 
had, for some months, the least amorous commerce. 
Duumvir has passed the noon of life; but cannot withdraw 
from those entertainments which are pardonable only be- 
fore that stage of our being, and which, after that season, 
are rather punishments than satisfactions : for palled ap- 
petite is humorous, and must be gratified with saaces 
rather than food. For which end Duumvir is provided 
with a haughty, imperious, expensive, and fantastic mis- 
tress, to whom he retires from the conversation of an 
affable, humble, discreet, and affectionate wife. Laura 
receives him after absence, with an easy and unaffected 
complacency; but that he calls insipid: Phillis rates bim 
for his absence, and bids him return from whence he 
came; this he calls spirit and fire; Laura’s gentleness is 
thought mean; Phillis’s insolence, sprightly. Were you 
to see him at his own home, and his mistress s lodgings 5 
to Phillis he appears an obsequious lover, to. Laura an 
imperious master. Nay, so unjust is the taste of Duumvir, 
that he owns Laura has no ill quality, but that she is his 
wife; Phillis no good one, but that she is his mistress. 
And he has himself often said, were he married to any 
one else, he would rather keep Laura than: any woman 
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living; vet at the same time, that Phillis, were 
415 K es rt age would have been the most insipid 
animal Ihreathing, “The other day Laura, who has à voice 
like an angel, began to sing to him. ‘ Fie, madam,’ he 
cried. | ve must be past all these gayteties.’ Phillis has a 
note as rude and as loud as that of a milk-maid : when 
she. begins to ‘warble, ‘ Well, says he, there is such a 
leasing simplicity in all that wench does.’ In a word, 
ne affectionaté part of his heart being corrypted, and 
Bis true taste that way wholly lost, he has contracted a 
prejudic e te all the bebaviour of Laura, and a general par- 
11 60 in avour of Phillis. It is not in the power of the 
wi e to do a eden thing, nor in the mistress to commit 
one that is Sagrecabls. here 4 is something too melan- 
choly in the reflection on this circumstance, to be the 
subject ot raiflery. Hle said a sour thing to Laura at 
di iriner, the other day upon which she burst into tears. 
“What the devil, il, “madam,” says he, cannot I speak in 
my ‘own. house?“ 2”. He answered Phillis a little abruptly at 
supper the Same evening, upon which she threw his periwig 
into the fire; Well, said he thou art a brave termagant 
Jude: do you. Know, hussy, that fair wig cost forty guineas 2” 
Ob Laura! is, it fur this that the faithful Cromius sighed 
for you in vin? Now is thy conditipn altered, since crowds 
of youth Hung on thy eye, and watched its glances? It 
is not many months since Laura was the wonder and pride 
of her own sex, as well as the desire and passion of ours. 
At plays and at balls, the just turn of her behaviour, the 
decency of her virgin charms, chastised, yet added to di- 
versions. . At public devotions, her winning modesty, her 
resigned carriage, made virtue and religion appear with 
new ornaments, and in the natural apparel of simplicity 
and beauty. In ordinary conversations, a sweet conformity 
of minners, and a humility which heightened all- the com- 
placencies of good- breeding and education, gave her more 
elayès than all the pride of her sex ever made women wisi 
for, Laura“s hours are now spent in the sad reflection 
on her choice, and that deceitful vanity, almost inseparable 
ſtom thé sex; of believing she could reclaim one that had 
Vor I. Fr 
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so often ensnared others ; as it new is, it is not even in the 
power of Duumvir himself to do her justice: for though 
beauty and merit are things real and independent on taste 
and opinion, yet agreeableness is arbitrary, and the mis- 
tress has much the advantage of the wife. But whenever 
fate is so kind to her and her spouse as to end her days, 
with all this passion for Phillis and in difference for Laura, 
he has a second wife in view, who may avenge the injuries 
done to ber predecessor. Aglaura is the destined lady, 
who has lived in assemblies, has ambition and play for her 
entertainment, and thinks of a man, not as the object of 
love, but the tool of her interest or pride. If ever Aglaura 
comes to the empire of this inconstant, she will endear 
the memory of her predecessor. But, in the mean time, 
itis melancholy to consider, that the virtue of a wife is 
like the merit of a poet, never justly valued until after 
death. | | 
From my own Apartment, August 11. 

As we have professed that all the actions of men are our 
subject, the most solemn are not to be omitted, if there 
happens to creep into their behaviour any thing improper 
for such occasions. Therefore, the offence mentioned in 
the following epistles, though it may seem to be com- 
mitted in a place sacred from observation, is such, that it 
is our duty to remark upon it; for though he who does it 
is himself only guilty of an indecorum, he occasions a 
criminal levity in all others who are present at jt. 

on St. Paal’s Church-Yard, 
‘MR. BICKERSTAFF, Auxust 11. 

‘It being mine as well as the opinion of many others, 
that your papers are extremely well fitted to reform any 
irregular or indecent practice, I present the following as 
one whieh requires your correction. Myself, and a great 
many good people who frequent the divine service at 
St. Paul's, have been a long time scandalized by the im- 
prudent conduct of Stentorꝰ in that cathedral. This 

= Dr. William Stanley, dean of St. Paul. 
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gentleman, ha must know, is always very exact and zea- 
is in his devotion, which I believe nobody blames; but 
then he is accustomed to; roar and bellow so terribly loud 
in the responses, that he frightens even us of the con- 
gregation who are daily used to him ; and one of our petty 
canons, a punning Cambridge scholar, calls his way of 
worship a Bull-offering. His harsh untuneable pipe is no 
more fit than a raven’s to join with the music of a choir; 
yet, nobody having been enough his friend, I suppose, to 
inform, him of it, he never fails, when present, to drown 
the harmony of every hymn and anthem, by an inundation 
of sound beyond that of the bridge at the ebb of the tide, 
or the neighbouring lions in the anguish of their hunger. 
This is a grievance, which, to my certain knowledge, 
several worthy people desire to see redressed ; and if, by 
inserting this epistle in your paper, or by répresenting 
the matter your own way, you can convince Stentor, that 
discord in a choir is the same sin that schism is in the 
church in general, you would lay a great obligation upon 
us; and make some atonement for certain of your para- 
graphs which have not been highly approved by us. 
I am, Sir, 
* Your most humble servant, 
‘ JEOFFRY CHANTICLEER. ; 


It is wonderful that there should be such a general 
lamentation, and the grievance sv frequent, and yet the 
offender uever know any thing of it. i have received the 
following letter from my kinsman at the Heralds-office, 
near the same place. 


‘ DEAR COUSIN, 
* This office, which has had its share in the impartial 

justice of your censures, demands at present your vindi- 
cation’ of their rights and privileges. There are certain 
hours when our young heralds are exercised in the faculties 
of making proclamation, and other vociferations, which of 
right belong to us only to utter: but, at the same hours, 
Stentor in St. Paul’s Church, in spite of the coaches, carts, 
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London eries, and alt other sounds between us, exalts his 
throat to so high a key, that the moet noisy of our vrder 
is utterly unheard. if you please to robserve upon this, you 

will ever oblige, &. 5 


There bave been communicated to me some other in 
consequences from the same cause; as, the overturning 
of coaches by sudden starts of the horses as they passed that 
way, women pregnant frightened, and heirs to familien 
lost; which are public disasters, though arising froma. 
good intention: but it is hoped, after this admonition, _ 
that Stentor will avuid an act of so great supererogation, .. 
as singing without a voice. 

But I ain diverted from prosecuting Stentor's reforma, 
tion, by an account, that the two faithful lovers, Lisander 
and Coriana, are dead; for, no longer ago than the first 
day of the last month. they swore eternal fidelity to each 

‘other, and to love until death. Ever since hat time, . 
Lisander has been twice a-day at the 3 ‘ 
visits in every circle, is missing four hours in fsur-and- 
twenty, and will give no account of himself. These are 
undoubted’ proofs of the departure of a lover; and conse- 
quently Coriana is also dead as a mistress. I have written. 
to Stentor, to give this couple three calls at the church- . 
duor, which they must hear if they are living within the. 
hills of mortality; and if they do not answer at that time, 
they are from that moment added to the number of my 
defunct. 
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— Paolo majora canamns. Virg. Eel. iv. 1. 
— Begin a loftier strain. 


_ White's Chocolate-house, August 15. 

Wai e others are busied in relations which concern the 
interest of princes, the peace of nations, and revoldtions 
of empire; I think, though these are very great subjects, ' 

® The name of the young man, who is the principat subject of this paper, 


was William Jones of Newington Butts, who, it is sait, was born blind, 
aud brought tu his sight at the age of twenty. 
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my theme of discourse is sometimes to be of matters of a 
yet higher consideration. The slow steps of providence. 
and nature, and strange events which are brought about 
in an instant, are what, as they come within our view and 
observation, shall be given to the public. Such things. 
are not accompanied with show and noise, and therefore 
seldom draw the eyes of the unattentive part of mankind ; 
but: are very proper at once to exercise our humanity, 
please our imaginations, and improve our judgments. It 
may not, therefore, be unuseful to relate many circum- 
stances, which were observable upon a late cure done upon 
a young gentleman who was born blind, and on the twenty- 
ninth of June last received his sight, at the age of twenty 
years, by the operation of an oculist. This happened no 
farther off than Newington, and the work was prepared 
for in the following manner. 
The operator, Mr. Grant, having observed the eyes of 
his patient, and convinced his friends and relations, among 
othets the reverend Mr. Caswell, minister of the place, 
that it was highly probable that he should remove the ob- 
stacle which prevented the use of his sight; all his ac- 
quaintance, who had any regard for the young man, or 
curiosity to be present when one of full age and under-. 
standing received a new sense, assembled themselves on 
this occasion. Mr. Caswell, being a gentleman particu- 
larly curious, desired the whole company, in case the. 
blindness should be cured, to keep silence; and let the 
patient make his own observations, without the direction 
of any thing be had received by his other senses, or the 
advantage of discovering his friends by their voices. Among 
several others, the mother, brethren, sisters, and a young 
gentlewoman, for whom he had a passion, were present. 
The work was performed with great skill and dexterity. 
When the patient first received the dawn of light, there 
appeared such an ectasy in his action, that he seemed 
ready to swoon away in the surprise of joy and wonder. 
The surgeon stood before him with his instruments in his 
hands. The young man observed him from head to foot; 
after which he surveyed himself as carefully, and seemed 
F r 2 
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to compare him to himself; and, observing’ both their 
bands, seemed to think they were exactly alike, except the 
instruments, which he took for parts of his hands. When 
he had continued in this amazement some time, his mother 
could not longer bear the agitations of so many passions 
as thronged upon her; but fell upon his neck, erying out, 
My son! my son!’ The youth knew her voice, and could 
speak no more than Oh me! are you my mother?’ and 
fainted. The whole room, you will easily conceive, were 
very affectionately employed in recovering him; but, above 
all, the young gentlewoman who loved him, and whem 
he loved, shrieked in the loudest manner. That voice 
seemed to have a sudden effect upon him as he recovered, 
and he showed a double curiosity in observing her as she 
spoke and called to him, until at last he broke out, What 
bas been done to me? Whither am I carried? Is all this 
about me the thing I have heard so often of? Is this the 
light ? Is this seeing? Were you always thus bappy, when 
you said you were glad to see each other? Where is Tom, 
who used to lead me? But I could now, methinks, go any 
where without him.’ He offered to move, but seemed 
afraid of every thing around him. When they saw his 
difficulty, they told him, until he became better acquainted 
with his new being, he must let the servant still lead him.’ 
The boy was called for, and presented to him. Mr. Caswell 
asked him, ‘ what sort of thing he took Tom to be before 
he had seen him?“ He answered, he believed there was 
not so much of bim as of himself; but he fancied him the 
same sort of creature.’ ‘The noise of this sudden change 
made all the neighbourhood throng to the place where he 
was. Ashe saw the crowd thickening, he desired Mr. Cas- 
well to tell him how many there were in all to be seen. 
The gentleman, smiling, answered him, that it would be 
very proper for him to return to his late condition, and 
suffer his eyes tobe covered, until they had received 
strength: for he might remember well enough, that by 
degrees he had from little and little come to the strength 
he had at present in his ability of walking and moving; 
and that it was the same thing with his eyes, which,’ he 
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said, would lose the power of continuing to him that 
wonderful transport he was now in, except he would be 
contented to lay aside the use of them, until they were 
strong enough to bear the light without so much feeling 
as he knew hé underwent at present. With much reluc- 
tance he was prevailed upon to have his eyes bound; in 
which condition they kept him in a dark room, until it 
was proper to let the organ receive its objects without 
further precaution. During the time of this darkness, he 
bewailed himself in the most distressed manner; and ac- 
cused all his friends, complaining that some incantation 
had been wrought upon him, and some strange magic 
used to deceive him into an opinion that he had enjoyed 
what they called sight.’ He added, ‘ that the impressions 
then let in upon his soul would certainly, distract him, if 
he were not so at that present.’ At another time, be 
would strive to name the persons he had seen among the 
crowd after he was couched, and would pretend to speak, 
in perplexed terms of his own making, of what he in that 
short time observed. But on the sixth instant, it was 
theught fit to unbind his head, and the young woman 
hom he loved was instructed to open his eyes accordingly ; 
as well to endear herself to him by such a circumstance, 
as to moderate his ecstasies by the persuasion of a voice 
which had so much power over him as hers ever had. When 
this beloved young woman began to take off the binding 
of his eyes, she talked to him as follows. | 

Mr. William, I am now taking the binding off, though 
when I consider what I am doing, I tremble with the ap- 
prebension, that though I have from my very chikthood 
loved you, dark as you were, and though you had conceived 
so strong a love for me, you will find there is such a thing 
as beauty, which may ensnare you into a thousand passions 
of which you are now innocent, and take you from me for 
ever. But, before I put myself to that hazard, tell me 
in what manner that love, you always professed to me, 
entered into your heart ; for its usual admission is at the 
eyes. 5 

. The young man answered, Dear Lidia, if I am to 
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lose by sight the soft pantings which I have always felt - 
when I heard your voice; if I am no more to distinguish. 
the step of her I love when she approaches me, but to 
change that sweet, and frequent pleasure fer such an 

amazement as I knew the little time 1 lately saw; or if. 
Jam to bave any thing besides, which may take from me 

the sense I. have of what appeared most pleasing to me 

at tbat time; which apparition it seems was you; pull out 

these eyes, befure they lead me to be ungrateful to you, 
or undo myself. I wished for them but to see you; pull, 
them out, if they are to make me forget you.’ 

Lidia was extremely satisfied with these assurances; 
and pleased herself with playing with his perplexities. In 
ait his talk to her, he showed but very faint ideas uf any 
thing which had not been received at the ears; and closed 
his protestation to her, by saying, that if he were to see 
Valentia and Barcelona, whom he supposed the most es- 
teemed of all women, by the quarrel there was about them, 
he sour never like any but Lidia. 5 1 


e. James's Coffce-house, August 15. 


We have repeated advices of the entire defeat of the 
Swedish army near Pultowa, on the twenty-seventh of June, 
O. S.; ‘and’ letters from Berlin give the following account 
of the remains of the Swedish army since the battle: Prince 
Menzikoff, being ordered to pursue the victory, came up. 
with the Swedish army, Which was left to the command 
of general Lewenhaupt, on the thirtieth of June, O. S. 
on the banks of the Boristhenes; whereupon he sent ge- 
neral Lewenhaupt a summons to submit himself to his. 
present fortune: Lewenhaupt immediately despatched. 
three general officers to that prince, to treat about a capir. 
tulation ; but the Swedes, though they consisted of fifteen 
thousand men, were in so great want of provision and, 
ammunition, that they were obliged to surrender them-- 
selves at discretion. His czarish majesty despatched an 
express to general Goltz, with an account of these parti- 
culars, and also with instructions to send out detachments . 
of his cavalry, to prevent the king of Sweden’s joining his. 
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army in Poland. That prince made his escape with a 


‘small party by swimming over the Boristhenes; and it 


was thought he designed to retire into Poland by the 
way of Volhinia. Advices from Bern of the eleventh instant 


‘say, that the general diet of the Helvetic body held at 
Baden concluded on the sixth; but the deputies of the 


six cantons, who are deputed to determine the affair of 
Tockenburg, continue their application to that business, 


‘ notwithstanding sume new difficulties started by the abbot 


— 


of St. Gall. Letters from Geneva of the ninth, say, that 
the duke of Savoy's cavalry had joined count Thaun, as 


had also two imperial regiments of hussare ; and that his 


royal highness’s army was disposed in the following man- 
ner: the troops under the command of count Thaun are 
extended from Constans to St. Peter D'Albigni. Small 
parties are left in several posts from thence to Little Saint 
Bernard, to preserve the communication with Piedmont by 
the valley of Aosta. Some forces are also posted at Taloir, 
and in the-castle of Doin, on each side of the lake of An- 


_ neci. General Rhebinder is encamped in the valley of 


Oulx with ten thousand foot, and some detachments of 


‘horse ; his troops are extended from Exilles to Mount Ge- 


nevre, so that he may easily penetrate into Daupbinè on 
the least motion of the enemy; but the duke of Berwick 
takes all necessary precautions to prevent such an enter- 
prise. That general’s head quarters are at Francin; and 
be hath disposed his army in several parties, to preserve a 
communication with the Maurienne and Briangon. He 


bath no provisions for his army but from Savoy; Provence 


and Däuphinè being unable to supply him with necessaries. 


He left two regiments of dragoons at Annen, who suffered 


very much in the late action at Tessons, where they lost 


fifteen hundred who were killed on the spot, four standards, 
and three hundred prisoners, among whom were forty 
officers. The last letters from the duke of Marlborough’s 
camp at Orchies of the nineteenth instant, advise, that 
monsieur Ravignon being returned from the French court 
witb an account that the king of France had refused to 
ratify the capitulation for the surrender of the citadel of 
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Tournay, the approaches have been carried on with great 
vigour and success: our miners have discovered several 
of the enemy's mines, who have sprung divers others, which 
did little execution ; but for the better security of the troops, 
both assaults are carried on by the cautious way of sapping. 
On the eighteenth, the confederate army made a general 
forage without any loss. Marshal Villars continues in his 
former camp, and applies himself with great diligence in 
casting up new lines behind the old on the Scarp. The 
duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene designed to begin 
a general review of the army on the twentieth |. 


a 
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*  Quicqnid agunt homines 


Whatever good is done, whatever i 
By human kind, shall this collection fill.* 


White's Chocolate-house, August 17. 

There is a young foreigner committed to my care, who 
puzzles me extremely in the questions he asks about the 
persons of figure we meet in public places. He has but 
very little of our language, and therefore I am mightily at 
a loss to express to him things for which they have no word 
in that tongue to which he was born. It has been often 
my answer, upon bis asking who such a fine gentleman is? 
That he is what we call @ sharper; and he wants my ex- 
plication. I thought it would be very unjust to tell him, 
de is, the same the French call Coquin; the Latins, Vebulo; 
or the Greeks, PécxaA :+ for, as custom is the most power- 
ful of all laws, and that the order of men we call sharpers 
are received amongst us, not only with permission, but 
‘favour, I thought it unjust to use them like persons upon 


This is the first of some patriotic and excellent papers, in which Steele 
landably employed his wit, in exposing the gamesters, sharpers, and 
swindiers of his time, with a view to guard his onwary countrymen from 
their snares; and, to banish fraud and cozenage from the presence and 
conversation of gentlemen.’ . 

t The word ‘ rascal, printed in Greek characters. 
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no establishment; besides, that it would be an unpardan- 
able dishonour to our country, to let him leave us with an 
opinion, that our nobility and gentry keep company with 
common thieves and cheats: I told him, they were a sort 
of tame hussars, that were allowed in our cities, like the 
wild ones in our camp; who had all the privileges belong- 
ing to as, but at the same time, were not tied to our dis- 
cipline or laws.’ Aletheus, who is a gentleman of too much 
virtue for the age he lives in, would not let this matter be 
thus palliated ; but told my pupil, that he was to under- 
stand, that distinction, quality, merit, and industry, were 
laid aside among us by the incursions of these civil hussars ; 
who had got so much countenance, that the breeding 
and fashion of the age turned their way to the ruin of order 
and economy in all places where they are admitted.’ But 
Sopbronius, who never falls into heat upon any subject, 
but applies proper language, temper, and skill, with which 
the thing in debate is to be treated, told the youth, that 
gentleman bad spoken nothing but what was literally true ; 
but fell upon it with too much earnestness to give a true 


idea of that sort of people he was declaiming against, or 
to remedy. the evil which he bewailed: for the acceptance 
of these men being an ill which had crept into the conver- 


sation-part of our lives, and not into our constitution itself, 


it must be corrected where it began; and, consequently, 
is to be amended only by bringing raillery and derision 


— 


upon the persons who are guilty, or those who converse 
with them. For the sharpers,’ continued he, at present, 
are not as formerly, under the acceptation of pick - pockets : 


but are by custom erected into a real and venerable body 


of men, and have subdued us. to so very particular a de- 


ference to them, that though they were known to be men 


without honour or conscience, no demand is called a debt 


of honour so indisputably. as theirs.. You may lose your 


. henour to them, but they lay nom against you: as the 


priesthood in Roman Catholic countries can purchase what 
they please for the church; but they can alienate nothing 
from it. It is from this toleration, that sharpers are. to 
be found among all sorts of assemblies and companies; and / 
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every talent amongst men is made use of by some one ar 
other of the society, for the good of their comaion cause: 
so that an anexperienced young gentleman is as often en- 
snared by his understanding as his folly; for who could. be 
unmoved, to bear the eloquent Dromio explain the con- 
stitution, talk in the key of Cato, with the severity of one 
of the ancient sages, and debate the greatest question of 
state in a common chocolate or coffee-house? who could, 
I say, hear this generous declamator, without being fired 
at his noble zeal, and becoming his professed follower, if 
he might be admitted? Monoculus's gravity would be no 
less Inviting to a beginner in conversation; and the suare 
of his eloquence would equally eatch one who had never 
seen an old gentleman so very wise, and yet so little severe. 
Many ather instances of extraordinary men among the bro- 
therhood might be produced; but every man, who knows 
the town, can supply himself with such examples without 
their being named.— Will Vafer, who is skilful at finding 
out the ridiculous side of a thing, and placing it in a new 
and proper light, though he very seldom talks, thought 
fit to enter into this subject: He bas lately lost certain 
loose sums, which half the income of his estate will bring 
in within seven years: besides which, he proposes to 

to set all right. He was, therefore, indolent enough to 
speak of this matter with great impartiality. ; When I 
look around me,’ said this easy gentleman, nd consider 
m a just balance us bubblés, elder brothers whose sup- 
port our dull fathers contrived to depend upon certaia 
acres, with the rooks, whose ancestors left them the wide 
. world; I cannot but admire their fraternity, and contemn 
my own. Is not Jack Heyday much to be preferred to the 
knight he has bubbled? Jack has his equipage, his wenchea, 
and his followers : the knight, so far from a retinue, that 
he is almost one of Jacks. However, he is gay, you sea, 
still; a florid outside—His habit speaks the man—Aad 
since ke must unbatton, he would not be reduced out- 
- wardly, but is stripped to his upper coat. But though I 
have great temptation to it, I will not at this time give 
the history of the losing side; but speak the effects of my 


- oo 
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thoughts, since the loss of my money, ‘upon the gaining 
people. This ill fortune makes most men contemplative 
and given to reading; at least it has happened 90 to me; 
und the rise and fall of the family of Sharpers in all ages 
has been my contemplation.’ 

I find, all times have had of this people: Homer, in his 
‘excelfent heroic poem, calls them Myrmidons, who were 
a body that kept among themselves, and had nothing to 
lose; therefore never spared either Greek or Trojan, when 
they fell in their way, upon a party. But there is a me- 
morable verse, which gives us an account of what broke 
that whole body, and made both Greeks and Trojans, mas- 
ters of the secret of their warfare and plunder. There is 
nothing so pedantic as many quotations ; therefore, I shail 
inform you only, that in this battalion there were two of. 
ficers called Thersites and Pandarus : they were both less 
renowned for their beauty than their wit; but each had 
this particular happiness, that they were plunged over 
bead and ears in the same water which made Achilles in- 
vulnerable; and had ever after, certain gifts which. the 
rest of the world were never to enjoy. Among others, they 
were never to know they were the most dreadful to the 
sight of all mortals, never to be diffident of their own 
abilities, never to blush, ot ever to be wounded but by each 
other. Though some historians say, gaming began among 
the Lydians, to divert hunger, I could cite many authori- 
ties to prove it had its rise at the siege of Troy; and that 
Ulysses won the sevenfold shield at hazard. But be that 
as it may, the ruin of the corps of the Myrmidons proceeded 
from a breach between Thersites and Pandarus. The first 
of these was leader of a squadron, wherein the latter was 
but a private man; but having all the good qualities ne- 

for a partisan, he was the favourite of his officer. 
But the whole {history of the several changes in the order 
of sharpers, from those Myrmidons to our modern men 
of address and plunder, will require that we consult some 
ancient manuscripts. As we make these enquiries, we 
shall diurnally communicate them to the public, that the 
Knights of the Industry may be better understood by the 

Vor. I. Ge 
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good people of England. These sort of men, in some ages, 
were sycophants and flatterers only, and were endued with 
arts of life to capacitate them for the conversation of the 
rich and great; but now the bubble courts the impostor, 
and pretends at the utmost to be but his equal. To clear 
up the reasons and causes in such revolutions, and the dif- 
ferent conduct between fools and cheats, shall be one of 
our labours for the good of this kingdom. How, therefore, 
pimps, footmen, fiddlers, and lackeys, are elevated into 
companions in this present age, shall be accounted for from 
the influence of the planet Mercury on this island; the 
ascendency of which Sharper over Sol, who is a patron of- 
the muses and all honest professions, has been noted by the 
learned Job Gadbury,“ to be the cause, that ‘feunning and 
trick are more esteemed than art and science. It must be 
allowed also, tothe memory of Mr. Partridge, late of Cecil- 
street in the Strand, that in his answer to an horary ques- 
tion, At what hour of the night to set a fox-trap in June 
1705? he has largely discussed, under the character of Rey- 
nard, the manner of surprising all Sharpers as well as him, 
But of these great points, after more mature deliberation. 


: 4 


St. James's Coffce-house, August 17. 


7 ‘To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 8 
SIR, b as 

We have nothing at present new, but that we underé 
stand by some Owlers,+ old people die in France. Letters 
from Paris of the tenth instant, N. S. say, that monsieur 
d’Andre, marquis d’Oraison, died at eighty-five: monsieur 
Brumars, at one hundred and two years, died for love of 
his wife, who was ninety-two at her death, after seventy 
years cohabitation. Nicholas de Boutheiller, parish- 
preacher at Sasseville, being a bachelor, held out to one 


® Gadbury was an almanack-maker, an astrologer, and a brother-cam- 
Jurer of Mr. Partridge, who lived several years after he fell into the 
hands of squire Bickerstaff’s upholders, and died in reality about the 
end of June, or in the beginning of July, 1715. 

t Owler signifies one who carries contraband goods; the word is per- 
haps derived from the necessity of carrying on an illicit trade by night. 
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hundred and sixteen. Dame Claude de Massy, relict of 
monsjeur Peter de Monceaux, ‘grand audiencer of France, 
died on the seventeenth, aged one hundred and seven. 
Letters of the seventeenth say, monsieur Chrestien de 
Lamoignon died on the seventh instant, a person of great 
piety and virtue; but having died young, his age is con- 
cealed for reasons of state. On the fifteenth, his most 
Christian majesty, attended by the dauphin, the duke of 
Burgundy, the duke and dutchess of Berry, assisted at the 

procession which he yearly performs in memory of a vow: 
made by Lewis the Thirteenth, in 1638. For which act 

of piety, his majesty received absolution of his confessor | 
for the breach of all inconvenient vows made by himself, 


lam, air, your most humble servant. 
‘ HUMPHREY KIDNEY,’ 


From my own Apartment, August 17. 

I am to acknowledge several letters which I have lately 
received; among others, one subscribed Philanthropos, . 
another Emilia, both which shall be honoured. I have a 
third from an officer in the army, wherein he desires 1 
would do justiee to the many gallant actions which bare 
been done by men of private characters, or officers of 
lower stations, during this long war; that their families 
may have the pleasure of seeing we lived in an age, wherein 
men of all orders had their proper share in fame and glory. 
There is nothing I should undertake with greater pleasure 
than matters of this kind; if, therefore, they who are ac- 
quainted with such facts would please to communicate 
them by letters, directed to me at Mr. Morphew’s, no pains 
should be spared to put them in a proper and distinguish- 


ing light. 
This is to admonish Stentor, that it was not admiration 


of -his voice, but my publication of it, which has lately 
increased the number of his hearers. ö 
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No. 57. Saturday, August 20,1709. 
. Quieqnid agunt homines———— ge te 5 
——nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 


Whatever good is done, whatever il—— 
By human kind, shail this collection fill. 


Will's fee - house, August 19. , 

I was this evening representing a complaint sent me 
out of the eountry from Emilia. She says, her neighboers. 
there have so little sense of what a refined lady of the 
town is, that she, who was a celebrated wit in London, is, 
in that: dull: part of the world, in so little esteem, that 
they oall her in their base style a Tongue-Pad. | Old Tree- 
Penny bid.me advise her to keep her wit until she comes 
to town again, and admonish her, that both wit and breed 
ing are local ; for a fine eourt - lady is as awkward among’ 
country housewives, as one of them would appear in a 
drawing-ruom. It is therefore the most useful knowledge 
one can attain at, to understand among what sort of mez: 

ve make the best figure; for if there be a plaee where the’ 

- beanteous and accomplished Emilia is unacceptable; it is 
certainly a vain endeavour to attempt pleasing in afl en 
vessations, Here is Will Ubi, who is oo thirety after the 
reputation of a companion, that his company: is fdr any 
body that will accept of it; and for want of icnowing whom 
to choose for himself, is never chosen by others. There: 
is a certain chastity of behaviour which makes a man de- 
sirable; and which if he transgresses, his wit will have the 
same fate with Delia's beauty, which no one regards, be- 
cause all know it is within their power. The best course. 
Emilia can take is, to have lees humility ; for if she could 
have as good an opinion of herself for having every qua- 
lity, as some of her neighbours have of themeelves with’ 
one, she would inspire even them with a sense of her merit, 
and make that carriage, which is now the subject of their 
derision, the sole object of their imitation. Until she har 
arrived at this value of herself, she must be contented 
with the fate of that uncommon creature, a women too 
humble. . 
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White's Chocolate- house, August 19. 5 

Since my last, I have received a letter from Tom Trump, 
to desire that 1 would do the fraternity of gamesters the 
justice to own, that there are notorious Sharpers, who are 
not of their class. Amung others, he presented me with 
the picture of Harry Coppersmith, in little, who, he says, 
is at this day worth half a plumb,* by means much more 
indirect. than by false dice. I must confess there appeared 
zome reason in what he asserted ; and he met me since, 
and accosted me in the following manner: It is wonder- 
ful to me, Mr. Bickerstaff, that you can pretend to be a. 
man of penetration, and fall upon us Knights of the In- 
dustry as the wickedest of mortals, when there are 80 many 
ha live in the constant practice of baser methods, un: 
observed. You cannot, though you know the story of 
myself and the North Briton, but allow I am an honester 
maa than Will Coppersmith, for all his great credit among 
the Lombards. I get my money by men’s follies, and he 
gets his by their distresses. The declining merchant com- 
munigates bis griefs to him, and he augments them by en- 
tortion. If, therefore, regard is to be had to the merit 
of the persons we injure, who is the more blameable, he 
that oppresses an unbappy man, or he that cheats a foolish 
one? All mankind are indifferently liable to adverse strokes 
of fortune; and he who adds to them, when he might re- 
lieve them, is certainly a worse subject, than be who un- 
burdens a man hose prosperity is unwieldy to him. Be- 
sides all which, he that borrows of Coppersmith does it 
out of necessity; he that plays with me does it out of 


I allowed Trump there are men as bad as himself, which 
is the height of his pretensions; and must confess, that 
Coppersmith is the most wicked and impudent of all 
Sharpers ; a creature that cheats with credit, and is a rob- 
ber in the habit of a friend.. The contemplation of this 
worthy person made me reflect on the wonderful successes 
I bave observed men of the meanest capacities meet with 


2 A Plamb is a term in the city for L. 100, 000. 
G 2 
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in the world, and recollect an observation I once heard a 
sage man make; which was, That he had observed, that 
in some professions, | the lower the understanding, the 
greater the capacity. 1 remember, he instanced that of 
@ banker, and said, that the fewer appetites, passions, and 
ideas a man had, he was the better for his business.’ 

There is little sir Tristram, without connection in his 
speech, or so much as common sense, has arrived by his 
own natural parts at one of the greatest estates amongst 
us. But honest sir Tristram knows himself to be but a 
repository for cash: he is just such a utensil as his iron 
chest, and may rather be said to hold money, than posses 
it. There is nothing so pleasant as to be in the conversatioa 
of these wealthy proficients. I had lately the honour td 
drink half-a-pint with sir Tristram, Harry Coppersinith; 
and Giles Twoshoes. These wags gave one another tredit 
in discourse, according to their purses; they jest hy d 
pound, and make answers as they honour bills. “Witieut 
vanity, I thought myself the prettiest fellow of the cen 
pany; but I had no manner of power over one muscle In 
their faces, though they smirked at every word spoken hy 
each other. Sir Tristram called for a pipe of tobacco z 
and telling us ‘tobacco was a pot-herb,’ bid the drawer. 
bring him the other half-pint. Twoshoes laughed at the 
knight's wit without moderation; I took the liberty to 
say ‘it was but a pun.’ A pun!’ ‘said Coppersmith ; you 
would be a better man by ten thousand pounds if you could 
pun like sir Tristram.’ With that they all burst out to- 
gether. The queer curs maintained this style of dialogue 
until we had drunk our quart a- piece, by balf. pints. ANT 
could bring away with me is, that Twoshoes is not worth 
twenty thousand pounds: for his mirth, though he was as 
insipid as either of the others, bad no more effect upon 
the company than if he had been a bankrupt. - 

From my own Apartment, August 19. 

I have heard it has been advised by a diocesan to his 
inferior clergy, that instead of broaching opinions of their 
own, and uttering doctrines which may lead themselves 
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and hearers: into error, they would read some of the most 

celebrated sermons, printed by others for the instruetion 

of. their congregations. In imitation of such preachers at 

second-hand, I shall transcribe from Bruyere one of the 
most elegant pieces of raillery and satire which | have ever’ 
read. He describes the French as if speaking of a people 

not yet discovered, in the air and style of a traveller. 

1 have heard talk of a country, where the old men are 
gallant, polite, and civil: the young men, on the contrary, . 
stubboro, wild, without either manners or civility. They 
are free from passion for women, at the age when in other 
cuuatries.they begin to feel it; and prefer beasts, victuals, 
and ridiculous amours before them, Amongst these people, 
he is sober who is never drunk with any thing but wine; , 
the toe frequent use of it having rendered it flat and in- 
sipid ta them: they endeavour by brandy, and other strong 
liquors, to quicken their taste, already extinguished, and 
want nothing to complete their debauches, but to drink 
aqua-fortis. ‘The women of that country hasten the decay 
of their heauty, by their artifices to preserve it: they paint 
their cheeks, eye-brows, and shoulders, which they lay 
open, together with their breasts, arms, and ears, as if they 
were afraid to hide those places which they think will 
please, and never think they show enough of them. The 
physiognomies of the people of that country are not at all 
neat, but confused and embarrassed with a bundle of 
strange hair, which they prefer before their natural: with 
this they weave something to cover their heads, which de- 
scends down half way their bodies, hides their features, and 
hinders you from knowing men by their faces. This nation 
has, besides this, their God and their king. : The grandees 
go every day at a certain hour, to a temple they call a 
church: at the upper end of that temple there stands an 
altar consecrated to their God, where the priest celebrates 
some mysteries which they call holy, sacred, and tremen- 
dous. The great men make a vast circle at the foot of 
the altar, standing with their backs to the priest and the 
holy mysteries, and their faces erected towards their king, 
who is seen on his knees upon a throne, and to whom they 
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seem to direct the desires of their hearts, and all their 
devotion. However, in this custom, there is to be re- 
marked a sort of subordination; for the people appear 
adoring their prince, and their prince adoring God. The 
inhabitants of this region call it——. It is from forty- 
eight degrees of latitude, and more than eleven sapdred 
leagues by sea, from the Iroquois and Hurons.’ 

Letters from Hampstead say, there is à coxcomb arrived 
there, of a kind which is utterly new. ‘he fellow has 
courage, which he takes himself to be obliged to give proofs 
of every hour he lives. He is ever fighting with the men, 
and contradicting the women. A lady, who sent to a 
superscribed bith with this description out of Suckling: © 


Pa er „Lam aman of war and might, 3 4 
5 And know thus much that I can fight . 
8 Whether I am i’th’ wrong or right, N 5 , 


No woman under heaven I fear, 
pte es New oaths I can exactly. swear: 
inves, Ad forty healths my brain will bear, 
Most stoutly.“ ; 
4 
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White's Chocolate-house, August 22. 


Poor Cynthio, who does me the honour to talk to me 
now and then very freely of bis most secret thoughts, and 
tells me his most private frailties, owned to me, that 
thgugh he is in his very prime of life, love had killed all 
his desires, and he was now as much to be trusted with a 
fine lady as if he were eigbty. ‘That one passion for 
Clarissa has taken up, ’ said he, my whole soul; and all- 
my idle flames are extinguished, as you may observe or- 
dinary fires are often put out by the sunshine.’ 

a was a declaration not to be made but upon the 
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highest opinion of a mais ‘sincerity ; yet as much a sub- 
jeet of raillery as such a speech would be, it is certain, that 
chastity,is a ‘nobler quality, and as much to be valued in 
men as in women. The mighty Scipio, who,’ as Bluffe 
says in the comedy, was a pretty fellow in his time, was 
of this mind, and is celebrated for it by an author of good 
sense. When he lived, wit, and humour, and raillery, and 
public success, were at as high a pitch at Rome, as at pre- 
sent in England; yet, I believe, there was no man in 
those days thought that general at all ridiculous in his 
behaviour in the following account of bim. 

Scipio, at four · and- twenty years of age, had obtained a 
great victory; and a multitude of prisoners, of each sex 
and all conditions, fell into his possession : among others, 
an agreeable virgin in her early bloom and beauty. He 
had too sensible a spirit to see the most lovely of all ob- 
jects without being moved with passion: besides which, 
there was no obligation of honour or virtue to restrain 
his desires towards one who was his by the fortune of war. 
But a noble indignation, and a sudden sorrow which ap- 
peared in her eountenance, when the conqueror cast his 
eyes upon her, raised his curiosity to know her story. He 
was informed, that she was a lady-of the highest condition” 
in that country, and contracted to Indibilis, a man of 
merit and quality. The generous Roman soon placed him- 
self in the condition of that unhappy man, who was to lose. 
so charming a bride; and, though a youth, a bachelor, 
a lover, and a conqueror, immediately resolved to resign 
all the invitations of his passion, and the rights of his 
power, to restore her to her destined husband. With this 
purpose he commanded her parents and relations, as well 
as her husband, to attend him at an appointed time: When 
they met, and were waiting for the general, my author 
frames to himself the different concern of an unhappy 
father, a despairing lover, and a tender mother, in the 
several persons who were so related to the captive. But, 
for fear of injuring the delicate circumstances with an old 
translation, I shall proceed to tell you, that Scipio appears 
to them, and leads in his prisoner into their presence. The 
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Romans, as noble as they were, seemed to Allow them- 
selves a little too much triumph over the conquered 5° 
therefore, as Scipio approached, they all threw themselves 
on their knees, except the lover of the lady: but Scipio: 
observing in him a manly sullenness, was the more in- 
elined to favour him, and spoke to him in these words: 
it is not the manner of the Romans to use all the 
power they justly may: we fight not to ravage cauntries, 
or break through the ties of humanity, I am aequainted 
with your worth, and your interest in this lady: fortune. 
has made me your master; but I desire to be your friend.. 
This is your wife; take her, and may the gods bless ‘you 
with her! But far be it from Scipio to purehase a loose and: 
momentary pleasure at the rate of making an honest man: 
unhappy. a Es 
Indibilis’s heart was too full to make him any answer; 
but he threw himself at the feet of the general, and wept 
aloud. The captive lady fell into the same posture, and 
they both remained so, until the father burst inte the fal~ 
lowing words: O divine Scipio! the gods have given you 
more than human virtue. O glorious leader! O wondrous 
youth! does not that obliged virgin give vou, while she. 
prays to the gods for your prosperity, and thinks ou sent 
down from them, raptures, above all the transports which 
you could have reaped from the possession of her injured 


person?’ The temperate Scipio answered him without 


much emotion, and saying, ‘ Father, be a friend ta Rome,’ 
retired. An immense sum was offered as her ransom ; 
but he sent it to her husband, and; smiling; said, Thie 
is a trifle after what I have given him already; but let 
Indibilis know, that chastity at my age is a much more 
difficult virtue to practise than generosity.’ a 
I observed Cynthio was very much taken with my nar- 
rative ; but told me, ‘ this was a virtue that would bear 
but a very inconsiderable figure in our days.’ However, 
I took the liberty to say, that we ought not to lose our 
ideas of things, though we had debauched our true relish 
in our practice; for, after we have done laughing, solid 
virtue will keep its place in men's opinions; and though 
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custom made it not so scandalous as it ought to be, to en- 
snare innocent women, and triumph in the falsehood ; such 
actions, as we have here related, must be accounted true 
gallantry, and rise the higher in our esteem, the farther 
they are removed from our imitation.’ 


Will's Coffee-house, August 22. 

A man would be apt to think, in this laughing town, 
that it were impossible a thing so exploded as speaking 
hard words should be practised by any one that had ever 
seen good company; but, as if there were a standard in, 
our minds ds well as bodies, you see very many just where. 
they were twenty years ago, and more they ennhot, will 
not arrive at. Were it nut thus, the noble Martius would 
not be the only man in England whom nobody can un- 
derstand, though he talks more than any man else. 

Will Dactyle the epigrammatist, Jack Comma the 
grammarian, Nick Cross-grain who writes anagrams, and 
myself, made a pretty company at a corner of this room; 
and entered very peaceably upon a subject fit enough for 
us, which was, the examination of the force of the particle 
For, when Martius joined us. He, being well known to 
us all, asked what we were upon? for be had a mind 
to consummate the happiness of the day, which had been 
spent among the stars of the first magnitude among the 
men of letters; and, therefore, to put a period to.it as 
he had commenced it, he sbould be glad to be allowed ty 
participate of the pleasure of our society.’ I told him the 
subject. Faith, gentlemen, said Martius, your subject 
is humble; and if you will give me leave to elevate the 
conversation, I should humbly offer, that you would em 
large your enquiries to the word For-as-much ; for though 
I take it,’ said he, to be but one word, yet the participle 
Much implying quantity, the particle As similitude, it will 
be greater, and more like ourselves, to treat of For-as- 
much.’ Jack Comma is always serious, and answered + 
Martius, I must take the liberty to say, that you have 
fallen into all this error and profuse manner of speech by 
a certain hurry in your imagination, for want of being 
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more exact in the knowledge of the. parts.of sppech ; a. 
it is so with all men who have not well studied-the par- 
ticle For. You have spoken For without making inference, 
which is the great use of that particle. There is no man- 
ner of force in your observation of quantity apd. similitgde 
in the syllables As and Much. But it is ever the. fault of 
men of great wit to be incorrect ; -which evil they run 
into by an indiscreet use of the word For. Consider: all 
the books of controversy which have been. written and 
I will engage you will observe, that all the debate. lieg ig. 
this point, Whether they brought in. For in, a just mana 
ner; or forced it in for their own use, rather, than as u 
derstanding the use of the word itself? There is nathm 
like familiar instances: you bave heard the.story,,,of the 
Irishman who reading, Money for live hair, took.a;ladge 
ing, and expected to be paid for living. at that houses. 11, 
this man had known, For was in that place of 2,.quite 
different signification from the particle To, he could. not, 
have fallen into the mistake of taking Live for what the. 
Latins call Vivere, or rather Habitare. „, syn de 
Martius seemed at a loss; and, admiring his profound, 
learning, wished he had been bred a scholar, for he did not 
take the scope of his discourse. This wise debate;-of whict 
we had much more, made me reflect upgn the difference - 
of their capacities, and wonder that there could be, ad it - 
were, a diversity in men’s genius for nonsense; tbat one 
should bluster, while another crept, in absurdities. Mar- 
tius moves like a blind man, lifting bis legs higher than 
the ordinary way of stepping ; and Comma, like one who 
is only short-sighted, picking his way when he should be 
marching on. Want of learning makes Martips a brisk 
entertaining fool, and gives him a full scope j, but tha 
which Comma has, and calls learning, makes him diffi, 
dent, and curbs his natural misunderstanding to the great 
loss of the men of raillery. This conversation confirme 
‘me in the opinion, that learning usually does but improve 
in us what nature endowed us with. He that wants gaoc 
‘sense is unhappy in having learning, for he has thereb 
ouly more ways of exposing himself; and be that has 
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ene knowt that learning is not e but rather 
5 iad of using it. : 


2 S. Jasney s Ges. done, August 22. * 
We bave ‘undoubted intelligence of the defeat: of the 
_ king of Sweden; and that prince, who for some years had 
_ hovered like an approachidg tempest, and was looked up 
_ at by all thé nations of Europe, which seemed to expect 
- their fate according to the course he should take, is now, 
i all: probability, an unhappy exile, without the common 
necessaries of life. His ezarish majesty treats his prisoners 
. with great ‘gallantry and distinction. Count Rhensfeildt 
. bas had particular marks of his majesty's esteem, for his 
_ Merit and services to his master; but count Piper, whom | 
his. majesty ‘believes. author of the most. violent counsels 
into whieh his prince entered, is disarmed, and entertained 
. gtcordingly. That decisive battle was ended at nine in the 
morning; and all the Swedish generals dined with the 
| Gitar that very day, and received assurances, that they 
sbould find Muscovy was not unacquainted with the ge 
of e and humanity. 
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Wrhite's Chocolate-house, August 24. 


sor bas gained to himself an immortal renown for 
ring the manners, desires, passions, atid interests of 
men, by fables of beasts and birds. I shall in my future 
accounts of our modern heroes and wits, vulgarly called 
Sharpers, imitate the method of that delightful moralist ; - 
and think I cannot represent those worthies more natu- 
rally than under the shadow of a pack of dogs; for this set 
of men are, like them, ade up of Finders, Lurchers, and 
Setters. Some search sor the prey, others pursue, others 
Vol. I. H n 
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take it; and if it be worth it, they all come in at the 
death, and worry the carcass. It would require a most 
exact knowledge of the field and the harbours where the 
deer lie, to recount all the revolutions in the chace. 

But I am diverted from the train of my discourse of the 
raternity about this town, by letters from Hampstead, 

_ which give me an account, there is a late institution there, 
under the name of a Raffling· shop; which is, it seems, 
‘secretly supported by a person who is a deep practitioner 
in the law, and out of tenderness of conscience has, under 
the name of his maid Sisly, set up this easier way of ebn- 
veyaneing and alienating estates from one family to an- 
other. He is so far from having an intelligence with the 
rest of the fraternity, that all the humbler cheats, who 
appear there, are outfaced by the partners in the bank, and 
driven off by the reflection of superior brass. This notice 
is given to all the silly faces that pass that way, that they 
may not be decoyed in by the soft allurement of a fine 
lady, who is the sign tothe pageantry. At the same time, 
signior Hawksly, who is the patron of the household, is 
desired to leave off this interloping trade, or admit, as 
he ought to do, the Knights of the Industry to their share 
in the spoil. But this little matter is only by way of 
digression. Therefore, to return to our worthies. 

The present race of terriers and hounds would starve, 
were it not for the enchanted Actæon, who has kept the 
whole pack for many successions of hunting seasons. Ac 
ton has long tracts of rich soil; but had the misfortune 
in his youth to fall under the power of sorrery, and bag 
been ever since, some parts of the year, a deer, and in 
some parts a man. While he is a man, such is the force 
of magic, be no sooner grows to such a bulk and fatness, 
but he is again turned into a deer, and hunted until he is 
lean ; upon which he returns to his human shape. Many 
arts have been tried, and many resolutions taken by Actazon 
himself, to follow such methods as would break the en- 
chantment; but all have hitherto proved ineffectual. I 
have therefore, by midnight watchings, and much care, 
found out, that there is no way to save him from the jaws 
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of his hounds, but to destroy the pack, which, by astrolo- 
gical prescience, I find I am destined to perform. For 
which end, I have sent out my familiar, to bring me a list 
of all the places where they are harboured, that I may 
know where to sound my horn, and bring them together, 
and take an account of their haants and their marks, against 
oe opportunity. 


Will's Coffee-house, August 24. 


The author of the ensuing letter, by bis name, and the 
quotations he makes from the ancients, seems a sort of 
spy from the old world, whom we moderns ought to be 
careful of offending; therefore, I must be free, and own 
it a fair hit where he takes me, rather than ee: him. 


‘Ik, 

Having a peculiar humour of f desiring to be schee 
the better or wiser for what I read, I am always uneasy 
whien, in any profound writer, for I read no others, | happen 
to meet with what I cannot ariderstand. When this falls 
out it is a great grievance to me that I am not able to 
consult the author himself about his meaning, for com-. 
mentators are a tect that has little share in my esteem: 
your elaborate writings have, among many others, this 
advantage; that their author is still alive, and ready, as 
his extensive charity makes us expect, to explain whatever 
may be found in them too sublime for vulgar understand- 
ings. ‘This, sir, makes me presume to ask you, how the 
Hampstead hero's character could be perfectly new when 
the last letters came away, and yet sir John Suekling 80 
well acquainted with it sixty years ago? I hope, sir, you 
will net take this amiss: I can assure you, I have a pro- 
found respect for you, which makes me write this with 

the same disposition with which Longinus bids us read 
Homer and Plato. When in reading, says he, any of those 
celebrated authors, we meet with a passage to which we 
cannot well reconcile our reasons, we ought firmly to be- 
lieve, that were those great wits present to answer for 
themselves, we should, to our wonder, be convinced, that 
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we only are guilty of the mistakes that we before attribated 
to them. If you think fit to remove the scraple that now - 
torments me, it will be an encouragement to me to settle 
a frequent correspondence with you; several things falling 
in my way, which would not, perbaps, be altogether ſa- 
reign to your purpose, and whereon your thoughts would 
be very acceptable to your most humble servant, 
*OBADIAH GREENHAT.’ 


I own this is clean, and Mr. Greenhat has convinced me 
that 1 have writ nonsense, yet am I not at all offended at 
him. 

Scimas, et hane veniam petimusque damusque vicissim. 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver. xi. 
1 own th’ inaulgence—-Sach I give and take. Francis. 


This is the true art of raillery, when a man turns an- 
_other into ridicule, and shows, at the same time, he is in 
good humour, and not urged on by malice against the 
person he rallies. Obadiah Greenhat has hit this very well : - 
for, to make an apology to Isaac Bickerstaff, an un- 
known student and horary historian, as well as. astrologer, . 
and with a grave face to say, he speaks of him by the same 
rules with which he would treat Homer or Plato, is to 
place him in company where he eannet expect to make- 
a figure; and make him flatter himself, that it is only 
being named with them which renders him most ridiculous. . 
I have not known, and I am now past my grand eli- 
macteric, being sixty-four years of age, according te my 
way of life; or, rather, if you will alow punning in an old 
gentleman, according to my way of pastime; I say, as old 
as I am, I have not been acquainted with many of the 
Greenhats. There is indeed one Zedekiah Greenhat, who - 
is lucky also in his way. He has a very agreeable manner; 
for when be has a mind thoroughly to correct a man, he 
never takes from him any thing, but he allows bim some- 
thing for it; or else be blames him for things wherein he 
is not defective, as well as for matters wherein he is. This 
makes a weak man believe he is in jest in the whele.. 
The other day he told Beau Prim, who is thought impo- 
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tent, ‘that his mistress had declared she would not have 
him, beeause he was a sloven, and had committed a rape.’ 
‘The beau. bit at the banter, and said very gravely, * he 
thought to be elean was as much as was necessary; and 
that as to the rape, he wondered by what witchcraft that 
should come to her ears; but it had indeed cost him a 
hundred pounds to hush the affair. 

The Greenhats are a family with small voices and short 
arms, therefore they have power with none but their 
friends: they never call after those who run away from 
them, or pretend to take hold of you if you resist. But. 
it has been remarkable, that all who have shunned their 
company, or not listened to them, have fallen inte the 
hands of such as have knocked out their brains, or broken. 
their bones. I have looked over our pedigree upon the 
receipt of this epistle, and find the Greenhats are a-kin 
othe Staffs. They descend from Maudlin, the left-handed 

wife ef Nehemiah Bickerstaff, in the reign of Harry the 
Second. And it is remarkable, that they are all left-handed, 

and have always been very expert at single rapier. A man 

must be very much used to their play to know how to 
defend himself; for their posture is so different from that 

ef the right-handed, that you run upon their swords if you 
| certain Shen a cle id dite al a offer to 
fall back without keeping your guard. 

: Where have been, also, letters lately sent to me, which 
relate to other people: among the rest, some whom I have 
-neretofore declared to be 80, are deceased. I must not, 
therefere, break through rules so far as to speak, ill of 
the dead. This maxim extends to all but the late Par- 
tridge, who still denies bis death. I am informed, in- 
deed, by several, that he walks; but I shall with all con- 

_ venient speed lay him. 


—— St. James s Coffee-house, August 24. 
We hear from Tournay, that on the night between the 
twenty-second. and twenty- -third, they went on with their 
works in the enemy's mines, and levelled the earth which 
was. taken out of them. The next day, at eight ia: the 
Hn 2 
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morning, when the French observed we were relieving. our: 
trenches, they sprung a larger miue tban any they had 
fired during the siege, which killed only four private en. 
tinels; The ensuing night, we had three meu and two. 
officers killed, as also, seven men wounded. . Between the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth, we repaired same works 
which the enemy had ruined. On the next day, some of 
the enemy's magazines blew up; and it is thought. they 
were destroyed on purpose by some of their men, whe 
are impatient of the bardships of the present service. There 
happened nothing remarkable for two or three days follows 
ing. A deserter who came out of the citadel on the twenty»: 
seventh, says the garrison is brought to the atmost ne- 
eessity; that their bread and water are both very bad? 
and that they were reduced to eat horse-flesh. Fhe manner 
ef fighting in this siege has discovered a gallantry in ou# 
men unknown to former ages; their meeting with ade 
verse parties under ground, where every step is taken with 
apprehensions of being blown up with mines below them, 
or crushed by the fall of the earth above them, and alt 
this acted in darkness, has something in it mere ‘terrible 
than ever is met with in any other part of a soldier’s duty. 
However, this is performed with great cheerfulness.. In 
other parts of the war we have also good prospects; count 
Thaun bas taken Annecy, and the count de Merci marclied 
inte Franche Compte, while his electoral highness is much 
superior in number to monsieur d'Harcourt ; so that béth 
on the side of Savoy and Germany, we have reason to expect; 
very suddenly, some great event. | . x 
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White's Chocolate- house, August 26. 
Te proceed regularly in the history of my worthies, 
Y wught to give am account of what has passed from day to 
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day in this place; but a young fellow of my acquaintance 
has so lately been rescued out of the hands of the Knights 
of the Industry, that I rather ehoose to relate the manner 
of his escape from them, and the uncommon way which 
was meee: to reclaim him, than to go on in my intended 


You are 1 know then, that Tom Wildair is a student 
of the Inner Temple, and has spent his time, since he left 
the university for that place, in the common diversions of 
men of fashion; that is to say, in whoring, drinking, and 
gaming. The two former vices he had from his father; 
but was led into the last by the conversation uf a partizan 
of the Myrmidons who had chambers near him. His 
allowance from his father was a very plentiful one for a 
man of sense, but as scanty for a modern fine gentleman. 
His frequent losses had reduced him to so necessitous a 
condition, that bis lodgings were always haunted by im- 
patient creditors ; and all bis thoughts employed in can- 
triving low methods to support himself in a way of life from 
which he knew not how to retreat, and in which he wanted 
means to proceed. There is never wanting some good- 
natured person to send a man an account of what he has 
no mind to hear; therefore many epistles were conveyed | 
to the father of this extravagant, to inform him of the 
company, the pleasures, the distresses, and entertain- 
ments, in which his son passed his time. The old fellow 
received these advices with all the pain of a parent, but 
frequently consulted his pillow, to know how to behave 
himself on such important occasions, as the welfare of his 
son, and the safety of his fortune. After many agita- 
tions of mind, he reflected, that necessity was the usual 
snare which made men fall into meanness, and that a 
liberal fortune generally made a liberal and honest mind ; 
he resolved, therefore, to save him from his ruin, by giv- 
ing him opportunities of tasting what it is to he at ease, 
and inelosed to him the following order upon sir Tristram 
Cash. 
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SIR, 
pray pay to Mr. Thomas Wildair, or, order, the sum, of | | 
one thousand * and N it to che account of 


Vours, 5 ie 
8 HUMPHRY WILDAIR. 


Tom was so astonished with the receipt of this order, 
that though he knew it to be his father's band, and that 
he had always large sums at sir Tristram’s; yet a thousand 
pounds was a trust of which his conduct had always made 
him appear so little capable, that he kept his note N a 
until he. writ to his father the following esters > 


© HONOURED FATHER, 
* I have received an order under your hand for a thou- 
sand pounds, in words at length; and I think I could swear 
it is your own hand. I have looked it over and over twenty 
thousand times. There is in plain letters, T, B, o, u, s, a, u, d; 
and after it, the letters P, o, u, n, d, s. I bave it still by me, 
and sball, 1 believe, continue reading it until I hear from 5 
you. 


The old gentleman took no manner of no tine: of. ike: * 
receipt of his letter; but sent him another order for three . 
thousand pounds more. His amazement on this second 
letter was unspeakable. He immediately double-loched 
his door, and sat down carefully to reading and comparing 
both his orders. After he had read them until he was half 
mad, he walked six or seven turns in his chamber, then 
opens his door, then locks it again; and, to examine tho- - 
roughly this matter, be locks his door again, puts hie table 
and chairs against it; then goes into his closet, and locking 
himself in, read his notes over again about nineteen times, 
which did but increase his astonishment. Soon after, be 
began to recollect many stories he had formerly heard of 
persons, who had been possessed with imaginations and 

. appearances which had no foundation in nature, but had 
been taken with sudden madness in the midst of a seeming ... 
clear and untainted reason. This made him very gravely . 
conclude he was out of his wits; and, with a design ta 
compose himself, he immediately betakes him to his night- - 


. 9 


4 
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cap, with a resolution to sleep himself into his former po- 


verty and senses. To bed therefore he goes at noon-day; 
but soon rose again, and resolved to visit sir Tristram upon 


this occasion. He did so, and dined with the knight, en- 


* 


pecting he would mention some advice from his father 


about paying him money; but no such thing being said, 


Look you, sir Tristram,’ said he, you are to know, that 
an affair has happened, which Look you,’ says Tris- - 


tram, I know Mr. Wildair, you are going to desire me to 


advanee 3 but the late call of the bank, where I have not 


yet made my last payment, has obliged me — Tom in- 


terrupted him, by showing him the bill of a thousand 
pounds. When he had looked at it for a convenient time, 
and as often surveyed Tom's looks and countenance; Look 


you, Mr. Wildair, a thousand pounds — Before he could 


proceed, he shows him the order for three thousand more. 


Sir Tristram examined the orders at the light, and finding 


at the writing the name, there was a certain stroke in one 


letter, which the father and be had agreed should be to 
such direetions as he desired might be more immediately 


honoured, he forthwith pays the money. The possession - 
of four thousand pounds gave my young gentleman a new | 
train of thoughts: he began to reflect upon bis birth, the 


great: expectations he was born to, and the unsuitable ways 


he-had long pursued. Instead of that unthinking creature | 
he was before, he is now provident, generous, and discreet. 


The father and son have an exact and regular correspon- 


dence, with mutual and unreserved confidence in each. 
other. The son looks upon his father as the best tenant .. 


he could have in the country, and the father finds the son 
the most safe banker he could have in the city. _ 


wur- Coffee-house, August 26. 
There is not any thing in nature so extravagant, but 


that you will find one man or other that shall practise or 


maintain it; otherwise Harry Spondee could not have 
made: so long an barangue as he did here this ‘evening, 


concerning the force and effieacy of well-applied nonsense. | 


Among ladies, he positively averred; it was the mest pre- 
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vailing part of ‘eloquence ; and had so little complaisance 
as to say, à woman is never taken by her reason, but 
always by her passion. He proceeded to assert, the way 
to move that, was only to astonish her. I know, continued 
he, ‘ a verv late instance of this; for being by accident in 
the room next to Strephon, I could not help over- hearing 
him, as he made love to a certain great lady's woman. 
The true method in your application to one of this second 
rank of understanding, is not to elevate and ‘surprise, 
but rather to elevate and amaze. Strephon is a perfect 
master in this kind of persuasion: his way is, to run over 
with a soft air a multitude of words, without meaning or 
connexion ; but such as do each of them apart give a pleas- 
ing idea, though they have nothing to do with each other 
as he assembles them. After the common phrases of a- 
lutation, and making his entry into the room, I perceived 
he had taken the fair nymph’s hand, and kissing it said, 
ec Witness to my happiness, ye groves! be still, ye rivulets ; 
Oh! woods, caves, fountains, trees, dales, mountains, hills, . 
and streams! ob! fairest! could you love me?” To which 
I overheard her answer, with a very pretty lisp, “Oh! Stre- 
phon, you are a dangerous creature: why do you talk these 
‘tender things to me? but you men of wit—" Is it'then 
péssible,” said the enamoured Strephon, “ that she regards 
my sorrows ! Ob! pity, thou balmy cure to a heart over- 
Joaded! If rapture, solicitation, soft desire, and pleasing 
‘anxiety—But still [live in the most afflicting of all cir 
cumstances, doubt—Cannot my charmer name the piace 
and moment? 


6 There all those joys insatiably to prove, 
With which rich beauly feeds the glutton love.” 


“ Forgive me, madam; it is not that my heart is weary of 
its chain, but.— This incoherent stuff was answered by a 
tender sigh, ‘* Why do you put your wit to a weak 
woman ?” Strephon saw he bad made some progress in 
her heart, and pursued it, by saying that He would cer- 
tainly wait upon her at such an hour near Rosamond's 
pond; and then—the sylvan deities, and rural powers of 
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the place, sacred and inviolable to love; love, the mover 
of all noble hearts, should hear his vows repeated by the 
streams and echoes.” The assignation was accordingly 
made. This style he calls the unintelligible method of 
speaking his mind; and I will engage, had this gallant 
spoken plain English, she had never understood him half 
so readily : for we may take it for granted, that he will 
be esteemed as a very cold lover, who discovers to his mis- N 
tress that he is in his senses.’ 


From my ownApartment, August 26. 

The following letter came to my hand, with a request 
to have the subject recommended to our readers, parti- 
cularly the Smart Fellows; who are desired to repair to 
major Touch-hole, who can help them to firelocks that 
are only fit for exercise. 


Just ready for the press. 
* Mars Triumphant ; or London’s Glory: 


Being the whole art of encampment, with the method of 
- embattling armies, marehing them off, posting the officers, 
forming hollow squares, and the various ways of paying 
the salute with the half-pike ; as it was performed by the 
trained-bands of London this year, one thousand seven 
hundred and nine, in that nursery of Bellona, the Artillery 
Ground. Wherein you have a new method bow to form a 
strong line of foot, with large intervals between each pla- 
toon, very useful to prevent the breaking in of horse. A 
civil way of performing the military ceremony; wherein 
the major alights from his horse, and, at the head of his 
company, salutes the lieutenant-colonel; and the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, to return the compliment, courteously 
dismounts, and after the same manner salutes his major : 
exactly as it was performed, with abundance of app‘ause, 
on the fifth of July last. Likewise an account of a new in- 
vention, made use of in the red regiment, to quell muti- 
neering captains ; with several other things alike useful 
for the public. To which is added, an appendix by major 
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Touch-hole; proving the method of discipline now. ed 
in. our armies to be very defective: with an essay towards 
an amendment. Dedicated to the lieutenant- colonel. of 
the first regiment.’ . : : 7 a 

Mr. Bickerstaff has now in the press, A defence of 
Awkward Fellows against the class of the Smarts: with 
a dissertation upon the gravity which becemes weighty 
persons. Illustrated by way of fable, and a discourse on 
‘the nature of the elephant, the cow, the dray-horse, and 
the dromedary, which have motions equally steady and 
grave. To this is added a treatise written by an elephant, 
Aa aceording to Pliny, against receiving foreigners into the 
forest. Adapted to some present circumstances. Together 
with allusions to such beasts as declare against the poor 
Palatines.’ - ö 


3 " sane 
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Quicquid agunt homines 
nostri est farrago libelli. ‘Juv, Sat. l. 85, 86. 
Wnate' er men do, or gay, or think, or dream, ö 
Our motley paper seizes fur its theme. P. 


White's Chocolate-house, August 99. 

AMONG many phrases which have orept inte -conversa- 
tion, especially of sueh company as frequent this place 
there is not one which misleads me more, than that of 
2 ‘Fellow of a great deal of fire. This metaphorical term, 
Fire, has done much good in keeping coxcombs in awe of 
one another; but, at the same time, it has made them 
_ troublesome to every body else. You see in the very air 

of a Fellow of. Fire,’ something so expressive of what he 
would be at, that. if it were not for self-preservation, a 
man would laugh out. | | 9 

I had last night the fate to drink a bottle with two 
of these Fizemen, who are indeed dispersed, like the myr- 
midons, in all quarters, and to be met with among those 
af the most different education. One of my companions 
was a scholar with Fire; and the other a soldier of the 
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t.same consplezion. My learned man would fall into dis- 
„putes, and argue without any manner of provocation or 
contradietion: the other was ‘decisive without words, and 
would give a shrug or an oath to express his opinion. My 
learned man was a mere scholar, and my man of war as 
mere a zoldier. The particularity of the first was ridiculons, 
that of the second, terrible. They were relations by blood, 
which in ‘some measure moderated their extravagancies 
towards each other: I gave myself up merely as a person 
of no nete in the company; but as if brought to be can. 
. wineed that I was an ineousiderable thing, any otherwise 
„than that they would show each other to me, and make 
me spectator of the triumph they alternately enjoyed. The 
“sebolar bas been very conversant with books, and the 
other with men only; which makes them both superficial : 
for the taste of books is necessary to our behaviour in 
the best company, and the knowledge of men is required 
for a true relish of hooks: but they have both Fire, which 
makes one pass for a man of sense, and the other for a fine 
gentleman. I found I could easily enough pass my time 
with the scholar: for, if I seemed not to do justice to his 
parts and sentiments, he pitied me, and let me alone. But 
the warrior could not let it rest there; I must know all 
that happened within his shallow observations of the nature 
of the war: to all which he added an air of laziness; and 
contempt of those of his companions who were eminent 
for delighting in the exercise and knowledge of their duty. 
Thus it is that all the young fellows of much animal life, 
and little understanding, who repair to our armies, usurp 
v upon the conversation of reasonable men, under the “Gen 
of having Fire. 
The word has not been of greater use to shallow ‘vars: 
to supply them with chat to their mistresses, than it has 
been to pretended men of pleasure, to support them in 
being pert and dull, and saying of every fool of their 
order, ‘ Such a one bas Fire.’ There is colonel Truncheon, 
who marches with divisions ready on all occasions; a 
hero who never comes in his life, but i is ever positively 
Vor. J. 11 


* 
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fixed in the wrong, not out of obstinate opinion, but in- 
vincible stupidity. z „„ ae „„ „„ 

It is very unbappy for this latitude of London, that it is 
possible for such as.cqn.learn only fashion, habit, and 
a set of common phrases of. salutation, to pass with no 
other accomplishments, in this nation of freedom, for men 
of copversation, and sense. All these ought tp pretend to 
is, not to offend; but, they carry it so far., as to be negli- 
gent whether. they offend or not; for they have Fire.’ 

But their force differs from true spirit, as much as a 

vicious from a.mettlesome horse. A man of. Fire is a 
general enemy to all the waiters where you drink; is the 
only man affronted at the company’s being neglected ; and 
makes the drawers abroad, his, valet de chambre and 
, footman ‘at home, know he is not to be provoked without 
danger. e 11 . Aateak os 3 i ‘ 

This is not the Fire that animates the noble Marinus, a 
youth of good nature, affabjlity, and moderation. He 
commands his ship as an intelligence moyes its orb: he 
is the vital life, and bis officers the, limbs of the machine. 
His vivacity is seen in doing all the offices of life with 
readiness of spirit, and propriety in the manner of doing 
them. To be ever active in laudable pursuits, is the dis- 
tinguisbing character of a man of merit; while the com- 
mon behaviour of every gay coxcomb of Fire is, to be 
confidently in thé wrong, and dare to persist in it. 

| Witt's Coffee-house, August 29. 

It is a common objection against writings of a satirical - 
mixture, that they hurt men in their reputations, and con- 
sequently in their fortunes and,possessions: but a gentle- 
man who frequents this room declared he was of opinion 
it ought to be so, provided such performances had their 
proper restrictions. The greatest evils in human society 
are such as no law can come at; as in the case of ingra- 
titude, where the manner of obliging very often leaves 
the benefactor without means of demanding justice, though 
that very circumstance should be the more binding to the 

. a 
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person who has received the benefit, On such an occasion, 
shall it be possible for the malefactor to escape? and is it 
not lawful to set marks upon persons who live within the 
law, and do base things? shall not we use the same pro- 
tection of those laws to punish them, which they have to 
defend themselves? We shall therefore take it for a very 
moral action to find a good appellation for offenders, and 
to turn them into ridicule under feigned names. 

“I am. advertised, by a letter of August 25, that the 
name of Coppersmith has very much wanted explanation 
in the city, and by that means is unjustly given, by those 
who are conscious they deserve it themselves, to an honest 
and worthy citizen belonging to the Copper - offce; but 
that word is framed out of a moral consideration of wealth 
amongst men whereby he that has gotten any part of it 


injustice and extortion, is to be thought in the eye of 
virtugus men go much the poorer for guch gain. Thus, 
all the gold which is torn from our neighbours, by making’ 
advantage of their wants, is Copper; and I authorise the 
Lombards to distinguish themselves accordingly. All the 
honest, who make a reasonable profit hoth for tbe advan-’ 
tage of themselves and those they deal with, are Gold- 
smiths but those who tear unjustly all they can, Copper- 
smiths. At the same time, I desire him who is most 
guilty, to sit down satisfied with riches and contempt, 
and be known by the title of ‘The Coppersmith ;' as 
being the chief of that respected, contemptible fraternity. 
This is the case of all others mentioned in our lucu- 
brations; particularly of Stentor, who goes on in his vo- 
ciferations at St. Paul's with so much obétinacy, that he 
bes received admonition from St. Peter's for it, from a 
person of eminent wit and piety; but who is by old age 
reduced to the infirmity of sleeping at a service to which 
he had been fifty years attentive ; and whose death, when- 
ever it happens, may, with that of the saints, well be called 
Falling asleep: for the innocence of his life makes him 
expect it as indifferently as he does his ordinary rest. 
This gives him a cheerfulness of spirit to rally ou his own: 
weakness, aud hath made pim write to Stentor to hearken 
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to my admonitions. ‘ Brother Stentor,’ said he, for the 

repose of the church, bearken to Bickerstaff; and consider, 

that, while you are so devout at St. Pauls, we cannot Bleep 

for you at St. Peters. . ee 
From my own Apartment, August 29. 

There has been lately sent me a much harder question 
than was ever yet put to me, since I professed asttdlogy 5 
to wit, how far, and to what age women ought to’ make 
their beauty their chief · concern? The regard and care of 
their faces and persons are as variously to be consilered, 
as their complexions themselves differ; but if éne may 
transgress against the eareful practice of the fair sen so 
much as to give an opinion against it, I humbly presume, 
that less care, better applied, would increase their empire, 
and make it last as long as life. Whereas now, from their 
own example, we take our esteem of their merit from it; 
for it is very just that she who values herself only on ‘Her 
beauty, should be ee by. othets on no other: con- 
sideration. 

There is certainly a liberal and a pedantic ee 
among women, as well as men; and the merit lasts atcord- 
ingly. She, therefore, that is bred with freedom, atid i in 
good company, considers men according to their reapeetive 
characters and distinctions ; while she that is locked up 
from such observations, will consider her father’s butter, 
not as a butler, but as a man. In like manner, when 
men converse with women, the well:bred and intelligent 
are Jooked upon with an observation suitable to their dif- 
ferent talents and accomplishments, without respect to 
their sex; while a mere woman can be observed under no 
consideration but that of a woman; and there can be 
but one reason for placing any value upon her, or losing 
time in ber company. Wherefore, I am of opinion, that 
the rule for pleasing long is, to obtain such qualifications 
as would make them so were they not women. . 

Let the beauteous Cleomira then show us ber real face, 
and know that every stage of life has its peculiar charms, 
and that there is no necessity for fifty to be fifteen. That 
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chiidish. tolouring of her eheeks. i is now as ungraceful, as 
that shape would have been when her face wore its real 
countenance. She has sense, and ought to know, that if 
she will not follow’ nature, nature will follow her. Time, 
then, has made that person which had, when I visited her 
grandfather, an agreeable bloom, sprightly alr, and soft 
utterance, now no less graceful in a lovely aspect, an awful 
manner, and maternal wisdom.’ But her heart was so set 
upon her first character, that she neglects and repines 
at her present; not that she is against a more stayed con- 
duct in others, for she recommends gravity,  circumspec-’ 
tion, and severity of countenance to her daughter. Thus, 
against all chronology, the girl i is the sage, the mother the. 
tine lady. 

But these great evils proceed from an . 
wild method in the education of the better half of the 
world, the women. We have no sueh thing as a standard 
for good breeding. I was the other day at my lady 
Wealthy's, and asked one of her daughters how she did? 
She answered, She never conversed with men.’ The same 
day I visited at lady Plantwell’s and asked her daughter 
the same question. She answers, What is that to you, 
you old thief?’ and gives me a slap on the shoulders. 

I defy any man in England, except he know the family 
before he enters, to be able to judge whether he shall be 
agreeable or not when he comes into it. You find either 
some odd old woman, who is permitted to rule as long as 
she lives, in hopes of ber death, and to interrupt all 
things; or some impertinent young woman who will talk 
sillily upon the strength of looking beautifully. I will 
not answer for it, but it may be, that I (like all other 
old fellows) have a fondness for the fashions and manners 
which prevailed | when ‘I was young and in fashion myself. 
But certain it is, that the taste of grace and beauty is very 
much lowered. The fine women they shew me now-a- 
days are at best but pretty girls to me who have seen 
Sacharissa, when all the world repeated the poems she in- 
spired ; and ‘Villaria,* ‘when ‘a youthful: king was her 
® The aaa of Cleveland. 
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subject. The Things yon follow, and make songs on 
should be sent to Knit gr sit daun e bobbips.or bone- 
lace: they are sted neat, and so arę their 5 
they ,are pretty, and sp are their handzmaids. But 
graceful motion, that awful mien, and that winning at- 
traction, which grey upon them from. the — 
conversations: theyaipet pith FO PMs ATE RAPP 
een. They tell me I am old: Lam glad. am 803 

do not like your present young ladies. a seid gap 

_ Those among rays up. foe AY thing of decorum, 
do.sp mistake the, maßter, that they offend on the ,o! 
side. Five young ladies, at of no, small fame ſor tl 
great severity, of at APA SEG emplary behaviour, 1 
lately go no where with their lovers but to an organ- 


a. — where, they had a cold treat, and some . 
if; 


so, to their, great. mne and e 

cher these, prudent persons had not been as much so 

had been done at a e not very hard to determine. 
It is such silly starts and incoherences as these, which 
undervalue the beauteous sex, and puzzle us in our heirs 
of sweetness, of temper and simplicity of manners, which 
are the only lasting eharms of woman. But I must leave 
this important subject, at present, for some matters which 
press for, publication; as you will observe in the follow- 
ing letter: 


.* DEAR, SIR, London, August 26, Artillery Ground. 
It is natural for distant relations to claim kindred, with 
a rising family; though, at this time zeal to my, country, 

not interest, calls me out. The city forces, being shortly 
to take the field, all good protestants would be pleased 
that their arms and valour should shine with equal lustre. 
A council of war was, lately held, the honourable colonel 
Mortar being president. After many debates, it was una- 
nimously resolved, Tbat major Blunder, a most expert 
officer, should, be detached for Birmingham,, to, buy ,arms, 
and to prove his firelocks on the spot, as well to prevent 
expense, as disappointment in the day of battle. The, ma- 
jor, being a person of consummate experience, was in- 
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vested with a discretionary power. He knew from ancient 
story, that securing the rear, and making a glorious retreat, 
was the most celebrated piece of ‘conduct.’ Accordingly 
such measures were taken to prevent surprise in the rear 
of his arms,.that even Pallas heréelf, in the shape of rust, 
could not invade them, They were drawn into close order, 
firmly embodied, and arrived securely without touch-holes. 
Great and national actions deserve popular applause ; and 
as praise is no expénse to the public, ‘thetefore dearest 
kinsman, I communicate, this to you, ds well to oblige this 
nursery of heroes, as to do justice to my native country. 
a Jam, a 
Four most’ affepionate kinsman, 
pS "4 OFFSPRING TWIG? 


A war-horse, belonging to one of the colonels of the 
artillery, to be let or sold. He may be seen adorned with 
ribbands, and set forth to the best ‘advantage, the next 


training day. 

POOP 224% 0 as 277 
“$e 1 5 0 ‘ . „ 7 . 1 176. ee , a 
No. 62.1 Thursday,. September :1, 1709. 


Qaicquid agunt homines— . af Si 
— est farrago libeill. : Juv. Sat. i. 85, 866. 
Whatever good is done, whatever ii 
By baman kind, shall this collection, fl. 

White's Checolaté-house, August 31. 

Tnis place being frequented by persons of condition, 
Jam desired to recommend a dog-kénnel to any who shall 
want a pack. It lies not far from Suffolk-street, and is 
kept by two who. were formerly dragons “in” the French 

ervice; but left plundering for the more orderly lifd of 
keeping dogs: besides that, accordiiig to thelr expectation, 
hey find it more, profitable, as well’ as more condutiiig to 
the safety of their skin, to follow this trade, thun the beat 
of drum. Their residence is very convenient for the d 
to whelp in, and bring up a right breed to follow the scent. 
The most eminent of the kennel are blood-lounds, Which 


lead the vun, and are as follow: | 
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A LIST OF THE DOGS. 

Jowler, of a right Irish breed, called Captain. 1 15 
Rockwood, of French race, with long hair, by the eour- 
tesy of England, called also Captain. 

Pompey, a tall hound, kennelled in a conv ent in France, 
and knows a rich soil. wt 
These two last hunt in couple, and are followed by 

Ringwood, a French black whelp of the same breed, a 
fine open-mouthed dog; and an old sick hound, always 
in kennel, but of * true blood, with a good nose, Frenah 
breed. 
There is also an Italian grey . with good . N 
knows perfectly the ground from Ghent to mere h e obi 
Ten setting-dogs, right English. 1103 
Four mongrels of the same nation, * Lieve 
And twenty whelps, fit for any game. 4 
These curs are so extremely hungry, that they. are {tha 
keen at the sport, and worry their game before the keepers 
can come in. The other day a wild boar from the north 
rushed into the kennel, and at first, indeed, defended, him- 
self against the whole pack; but they proved at last too 
many for him, and tore twenty-five: pounds of flesh from 
off his back, with which they filled their bellies, and made 
so great a noise in the neighbourhood, that the keepers are 
obliged to hasten the sale. That quarter of the town. 
where they are kennelled is generally inhabited by strang- 
ers, whose blood the hounds have often sucked in sueh a 
manner, that many a German count, and other virtuosi, 
who came from the continent, have lost the intention of 
their travels, and been unable to proceed on their journey. 
If these hounds are not very soon disposed of to some 
good purchaser, as also those at the kennels nearer Saint 
James's, it is humbly proposed, that they may be all to- 
gether transported to America, where the dogs are few, 
and the wild beasts many: or that, during their stay in 
these parts, some eminent justice of the peace may have it 
in particular direction to visit their harbours ; and, that. 
the sheriff of Middlesex may allow him the assistance of 
the common hangman to cut off their ears, or part of, 
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them, for distinction alte, that we may know the blood - 

hounds from the mongrels and setters. Until these things 
are regulated, you may enquire at a house belonging to 
Paris, at the upper end of Suffoliestreet, or a house be- 
longing to Ghent, opposite to the lower end of Pali Mall, 
and know furthers = "a Re eS 
It were to be wished that these curs were disposed of; 
for it is a‘very great nuisance to have them tolerated in 
cities. That of London takes care, that the Common 
Hunt, assisted by the serjeants and bailiffs, expel them 
whenever: they are found within the walls; though it is 
said, some private families keep them, to the destruetion 
of their neighbours: but it is desired, that all who know 
of any of these curs, or have been bit by them, would send 
me their marks, and the houses where they are harboured ; 
and I do not doubt but I shall alarm the people so well, 
as to have them used like mad dogs wherever they appear. 
In the mean time, I advise all such as entertain this kind 
of vermin, that ‘if they give me timely notice that their 
dogs are dismissed, I shall let them go unregarded ; other- 
wise am obliged to admonish my fellow-subjects in this 
behalf, and instruct them how to awid being worried, 
when they are going about their. lawful professions and 
cailmgs. There was lately a young gentleman bit to the 
bone; who has now indeed recovered his health, but is as 
lean as a skeleton. It grieved my heart to see a gentleman’s 
son run among the bounds ; but he is, they tell me, as fleet 
and as dangerous as the best of the pack. 


Will's Coffee-house, August 31. 

This evening was spent at our table in discourse of pro- 
priety of words and thoughts, which is Mr. Dryden’s defi- 
nition of wit; but a very odd fellow, who would intrude 
upon us, and has a briskness of imagination more like 
madness than regular thoughts, said, that ‘ Harry Jacks 
was the first who told him of the taking of the citadel of 
Tournay ; and,’ says he, Harry deserves a statue more 
than the boy who ran to the senate with a thorn in bis 
foot, to tell of a victory.” We were astonished at the asser- 
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tion; and Spondee asked bim What affinity is there be- 
tween that boy and Harry, that you say their merit has 
so near a resemblance as you just now told us?’ Why, 
says he, Harry, you kpow, i is in the French interest ; and 
it was more pain to him to tell the story of Tournay, than 
to the boy to run upon a thorn to relate the victory which 
he was glad of.’ The gentleman, who was in the chair upon 
the subject of propriety uf words and thoughts, would by 
no means allow, that there was wit in this comparison; 
and urged, that to have any thing gracefully said, it 
must be natural; but that whatsoever was introduced i in 
common discourse with so much premeditation, was insuf- 
ferable. That critic went on: Had Mx. Jacks,’ said 
he, told him the citadel was taken, and another had 
answered, he deserves a statue as well as the Roman b 
for he told it with as much pain,” it might have ‘passed for 
a sprightly expression; but there is a wit for discourse, and 
a wit for writing. The easiness and familiarity of the first 
is not to savour in the least of study; but the exactness of 
the other is to admit of something like the freedom of 
discourse, especially in treatises of humanity, and what re- 
gards the belles lettres. I do not in this allow, that Bicker 
staff's Tatlers, or discourses of wit by retail, and for the 
penny, should come within the description of writing. 
I bowed at his compliment, and—But he would not let 
me proceed. 

You see in no place of conversation the perfection of 
speech so much as in an accomplished woman, Whether it 
be, that there is a partiality irresistible when we judge of 
that sex, or whatever it s, yqu may qbserve a wonderful 
freedom in their utterance, and an easy flow of words, 
without being distracted (as we often are who read much) 
in the choice of dictions and phrases, My lady Courtly i is 
an instance of this. She was talking the other day of dress, 
and did it with so excellent. an air and gesture, that you 
would have sworn she had learned her action from our 
Demosthenes. Besides which, her. words were 80 icu- 
larly well adapted | to the matter she talked of, tha though 
dress was a new thing ty us men, che avoided. the terms of 
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ut in it, and described an unaffected garb and manner, in 
‘sy proper terms, that the cante up to that of Horace’s 
mpfer manditiis ;’ which wHoever can translate in two 
words, hus as much eloquence as lady Courtiy. I took the 
liberty to tell her, that all she had said with so much 
good grace, was spoken in two. words in Horace, but would 
‘not undertake to, translate them; 3 upon which she smiled, 
and fold. me, ‘the believed me a very great scholar 5 and 
Tee ty lave, 11 1 


1 * 


"From a my own Apes, dani „ 


1 have, been just now reading the introduction to the 
history of Catiline by Sallust, an author who is very much 
in my, favour: but when I reflect 155 his professing him- 
self wholly disinterested, and, at the same time, see how 
in dustribusly be has avoided saying any thing to the praise 

ot ‘Cicero, to whose. vigilance the commonwealth owed its 
‘safety; it very much lessens my. esteem for that writer; and 
tis one argument, among others, for laughing at all who 
pretend te be out of the: interests of the world, and profess 
‘purely to net: for the service of mankind, without the least 
regard to themselves. I do not deny but that the rewards 
are different; some aim at riches, ethers at honour, by 
- their publie services. However, they are all pursuing some 
end to themselves, though indeed those ends differ as much 
asjright and wreng. The most grateful way, then, I should 
think, would be to acknuwledge, that. you aim at serving 
yourselves 3 bat, at the same time make it appear, it is for 
the ‘service of others that you ‘have these opportunities, 
Of all the disinterested professors I have ever heard of, I 
take the boatswain of Dampier’s ship to be the most im- 
pudent, but the most excusable. You are to know that, 
in the’ wild searches ttiat · navigator was making, they hap- 
pened to be out at sea, far distant from any shore, in want 
of all the necessaries of life; insomuch that they began to 
Jock, not without hunger, on éach other. The boatswain 
“wes a fat, healthy, fresh fellow, and attracted the eyes of 
che whole crew. In such an extreme necessity, all forms 
olf superiority were laid aside: the captain and lieutenant 
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were safe only by being carrion, and the unbsppy boatswain 
in danger only by being worth eating. To be short, the 
. company were unanimous, and the boatswain must be cut 
up. He saw their intention, and desired he might peak 
a few words before they oe whieh one — 
be delivered himself as follows: 1 


‘GENTLEMEN SAILLO BS, . 

Far be it that I should speak it for any pate interest 
of my own; but I take it that I should not die with a good 
wee eee if I did not confess to you, that F am not sound. 

I say, gentlemen, justice and the testimony of a good con- 
science, as well as love of my country, to which I hope 
you will all return, oblige me to own, that black Kate at 
Deptford has made me very unsafe to eat; and, I speak it 
with shame, 1 am afraid, gentlemen, I should poison you.’ 


This speech had a good effect in the boatswain’s favour ; 
bat the surgeon of the ship protested he had cured him 
very well, and offered to eat the first steak of him bimself. 
The beatswain replied, like an orator, ich a trae notion 
of the people, and in hopes to gain time; that: * he was 
heartily glad if he could. be for their service ;' nd thanked 
the surgeon for his information. However, said he, ‘I 
must inform you for your om good, that I have, ever since 
my cure, been very thirsty and dropsieal; there, I pre- 
sume, it would be much better t tap me, and drink me 
off, than eat me at once, and have no man in the ship &t 
to be drunk.’ As he was going on with his herangue, a 
fresh gale arose, and gave the crew hopes of a better repast 
at the nearest shore, to which they arrived next morning. 

Mest of the self-denials we meet with are of this sort; 
therefore, I think he acts fairest who owns, he hopes at 
least to have brother’s fare, without professing that be 
gives himself up with pleasure to be devoured for the pre- 
servation of his fellows. 


St. James's Coffee-house, August 31. 


Letters from the Hague of the sixth of September, N.S. 
say, that the governor of the citadel of Tournay baving 
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offered their highnesses the duke of Marlborough and the 
prince of Savoy to surrender that place on the thirty-first 
-of the last month, on terms which were not allowed them 
by those princes, hostilities were thereupon renewed ; but 
that on the third the place was surrendered, with a seeming 
condition granted to the besieged, above that of being 
prisoners of war: for they were furthwith to be conducted 
to Conde,, but were to be exchanged for prisoners of the 
allies, and particularly those of Warneton were mentioned 
in the demand. Both armies having stretched towards 
Mons with the utmost diligence, that of the allies, though 
they passed. the much more difficult road, arrived first 
efore that town, which they have now actually invested ; 
and the quarter-master-general was, at the time of de- 
‘spatching these letters, marking the ground for the en- 
aaa of the covering army. 


7b the booksellers, or others whom this advertisement 
ba may concern. 

Me. Omicron, the unborn: poet, gives . that he 
writes all treatises, as well in verse as prose,-being a ainth 
son, and translates eat of all languages; without learning 
or steady. 

Af any. bookseller will treat for his: 8 on che siege 
‘and surrender of the citadel of Tournay, be must send 
in his proposals before the ‘news of a . for any 
other town. 

Tuo undertaker: for 8 5 may have an 
_ opera written by him; or, if it shall suit their design, a 
ii aa . both rendy 20 next winter: 
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White's Chocolate - Rose, September 2. 

OF THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE WITH REGARD TO OTHERS. 
I have ever thought it the greatest diminution to the 

Roman glory imaginable, that in their institution of publie 


® Mr. Oldmixon was here ridiculed under the name of Mr. 9 
Vol. I. a K « 
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triumphs, they led their enemies in chains when they were 
prisoners. It is to be alowed that doing all honour to the 
superiority of heroes above the rest of mankind, must. 
needs conduce to the glory and advantage of a nation ; but 
what shocks the imagination to reflect upon is, that a 
polite people should think it reasonable, that an unhappy 
man, who was no way inferior to the victor but by the 
ehanee of war, should be led like a slave at the wheels 
of his chariot. Indeed, these other circumstances of a 
triumph, that it was not allowed in a civil war, lest one 
part should be in tears, while the other was making ac- 
clamations ; that it should not be granted, except such 
a number were slain in battle; that the general should 
be disgraced who made a false muster of bis dead; these, 
I say, had great and politic ends in their being established, 
and tended to the apparent benefit of the commonwealth. 
But this Sehavieur to the conquered had no feuadation in 
nature or policy, only to gratify the insolence of a haughty 
people, who triumphed over barbarous nations, by acting 
what was fit only for those very barbarians to practise. It 
seems wonderfal, that they who were so refined as to take: 
care, that to complete the honour done to the victorious 
officer, tro power should be known above him in the empire 
on the day of his triumph, bat that the censuls themselves 
should be but guests at his table that evening, could not 
take it into thought to make the man of chief note ampng 
his prisoners one of the company. This would have:im- 
proved the gladness of the oceasion; and the victor had 
made a much greater figure, in that no other man appeared 
unhappy on his day, than because no other man appeared 
ses . 

But we will wave at present such important incidents, 
and turn our thoughts rather to the familiar part of human 
life, and we shell Mud, thut the rat bens We contend 
for is in a less degree what those mans did on mere 
solemn occasions, to triumph over our fellow-creatures ; 
and there is bardly a man to be found, who would not 
rather be in pain to appear happy, than be really happy 
and thought miserable. This men attempt by sumptuous 
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equipages, cplendid houses, numesous servants, and all the 
cares and pursuits of an ambitious or fashionable life. 

_Beemeo and Tabio are particularly ill-wishers to each 
other, and sivals in happiness. There is no way in nature 
sa goad te procare the esteem of the one, as to give him 
little notices of certain seceet points, whereim the other is 
uneasy. Gnatho has the skill of doing this, and never 
applauds the improvements Bromeo has been many years 
making, and ever will be making, but he adds, Now this 
very thing was my thought when Tabie was pulling up his - 
underwood, yet he never would hear of it; but now your 
gardens are in this posture, he is ready to hang himself. 
Well, to be sineere, that situation of his can never make 
an agreeable seat; he may make bis house and appurte- 
nances what he pleases, but he cannot remove them to the 
same ground where Bromeo’s stands; and ef all things 
under the sun, a man that is happy at seeond-hand is the 
moet monstrous. It is a very strange madness,’ answers 
Bromeo, ‘ if a man on these occasions can think of any end 
hat pleasing himself. As for my part, if things are conve- 
nient, I hate all ostevtation. ‘There is no end of the folly 
of adapting our affairs to the imagination of others, Upon 
which, the next thing he dees is te enlarge whatever he 
hears his rival has attempted te imitate him in; but their 
misfortune is, that ‘they are in their time of life, in their 
estates, and in their understandings, equal; so that the 
emulation may continue to the last day of their lives. As 
it stands now, Tabio has heard, that Bromeo has lately 
purchased two hundred a-year in the annuities since he 
last settled the account of their bappiness, in which he 
thought himself to have the balanee. This may seem a 
very fantastical way of thinking in these men; but there 
is nothing so common, as a maus endeavouring rather to 
go festher than some other person towards an easy fortune, 
than to form any certain standard that would make bim- 
self happy. 


Pills Coffee-house, September 2. 
Mr. Daetyle has been this evening very profuse of his 
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eloquence ‘upon the talent of tarning things inte ridicule; 
and seemed to say very justly; that there was generally 
in it something too disjngenuous for the society of liberal 
men, except it were governed by the cireumstances of 
persons, time, and place. This talent,’ continued he, is 
to be used as a man does his sword, not to be drawn but in 
his own defence, or to bring pretenders and impostors in 
suciety to a true light. But we have seen this faculty so 
mistaken, that the burlesque of Virgil himself has passed, 
among men of little taste, for wit; and the noblest thoughts 
that can enter into the heart of man levelled with ribaldry 
and baseness: though by the rules of justice, no man ought 
to be ridiculed for any imperfection, who does not set up 
for eminent sufficiency in that way wherein he és defective. 
Thus cowards, wha would hide themselves by an affected 
terror in their mien and dress; and pedants, who would 
show the depth of their knowledge by a supercilious gra- 
vity, are equally the objects: of laughter, Not that they 
are in themselves ridieulous, ſor their want of evurage; or 
weakness of underatanding but that they seem insensible 
of their on place in. life, and unhappily rank themselves 
with those whose abilities, compared to their defeeta, make 
them contemptible. At the same time, it must be re- 
marked, that, risibility being the effeet of reason, a man 
ought to be expelled from sober compasy who laughs 
without it.“ ‘Ha! ha!’ says Will Truby, who sat by, 
„will any man pretend to give me laws. when I shéuld 
laugh, or tell me what I should laugh at?’ Look ye, 
answered Humphry. Slyboots, you are mightily mis- 
taken; you may, if you please, make what noise you will, 
and nobody can hinder an English gentleman from putting 
his face into what posture he thinks fit; but take my word 
for it, that motion which you now make with your moeth 
open, and the agitation of your stomach, which you relieve 
by holding your sides, is not laughter: laughter is a more 
- weighty thing than you imagine; and 1 will tell you u 
secret, you never did laugh in your life: and truly I am 
afraid you never will, except you take great care to be 
cured of those convulsive fits.’ Truby left us, and when he 
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bad got two yards from us, Well, said he, you are strange 
fellows!’ and was immediately. taken with another fit. 
‘The Trubies are a well-natured family, whose particular 
make is such, that they. have the same pleasure out of 
good-will, which other people have in that scorn which is 
the cause of laughter: therefore their bursting into the 
figures of men, when laughing, proceeds only from a ge- 
neral benevolenee they are born with; as the Slyboots smile 
only on the greatest occasion of mirth ; which difference 
is caused rather from a different structure of their organs, 
than that one is less moved than the other. I know 
Sourly frets inwardly, when Will Truby laughs at him ; but 
when I meet bim,. and he bursts out, I know it is out of 
his abundant joy to see me, which he expresses by that vo- 
eiferation which is in others laughter. But I shall defer 
considering this subject at large, until I come to my tréa- 
tise of oecttation; laughter, and ridicule. 
_ Frm my own Apartment, September 2. 8 
The following letter being a panegyric upon me for a 
quality whieh every man may attain, an acknowledgment 
of his faults; I thought it for ei ie of my. a oe 
heidi it. e 


„ : sin, 

It must be allowed, that esquire Bickerstaff f is of all 
authors the most ingenuous. There are few, very few, 
that will own themselves in a mistake, though all the world 
see them to be in downright nonsense. You will be pleased, 
sir, to pardon this expression, for the same reason for 
which you once desired us to excuse you, when you seemed 
any thing dull. Most writers, like the generality of Paul“ 
Lorraine’s saints, seem to place a peculiar vanity in dying 
hard. But you, sir, to show a good example to your 
brethren, have not only confessed, but of your own accord 
mended the indictment. Nay, you have been so good - na- 
tured as to discover beauties i in it, which, I will assure you, 
he that drew it never dreamed of. And, to make your civi- 


4 Mr. Paul Lorraine was at this time the ordinary of Newgate.’ ‘** 
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lity the more accomplished, you have honoured ‘him witt 
the title of your kinsman, which, though derived by the 
left-hand, he is not a little proud of. My brother, for 
such Obadiah is, being at present very busy about nothing, 
has ordered me to return you his sineere thanks ‘for all 
these favours; and, as a small token of his gratitude, to 
conmmunieate to you the folowing piece of ‘intelligence, 
which he thinks, belongs ‘mote properly to you, than · to 
any others of our modern histortans. 

Madonella, who, as it was ‘thought, had Hong. since 
taken her flight towards the etherial oransions, still walks, 
it seems, in theregions of mortality, where she has found, 
by deep réflections on the revolution mentioned im yours af 
June the twenty-third, that where early-instructions' have 
been wanting to imprint true ideas of things on the ten- 
der souls of those of her sex, they are never after ale 
to arrive at such a pitch of perfection, as : to be above the 
laws of matter and motion; laws which are considerably 
enforced by the principles usuaHy imbibed in nurseries 
and boarding schools. To remedy this evil, she ‘has laid 
the scheme of a college for young damsels; where (instead 
of scissars, needles, and samplers) pens, compasses, qua- 
drants, books, manuscripts, Greek, Latin, antl Hebrew, 
are to take up their whole time. Only on holidays the 
students wil], for :mederate.exereise, be allowed to divert 
themselves with the use ef-some of. the lightest aud. mast 
voluble weapons; and proper care will be taken to give 
them at least .a.syperficial tincture of the ancient and 
modern Amazonian ‘tactics. Of these military, perform- 
des, the direction is undertaken hy Epicene, the writer 
of Memoirs from the Mediterranean, who, by the help 
of. some artificial poisons conveyed by smells, has within 
these few weeks brought many persons of both sexes to an 
uatimely fate; and, what is more surprising, has, contrary 
ta her. profession, with the same odours, revived. others 
who. had long. since been. drowned in, the whirlpaols of 
Lethe. Another of:the professors is to be. a certain lady, 


* Giploene moans Mrs. D. Manley. 
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who is now publishing two of the choicest Saxon novels, 
which are said to ‘have been in as great repute with the 
ladies -of queen Emma's court, as the Memoirs from the 
New Atalantis ape with those of ours. I shall make it my 
business to enquire into the progress of this learned insti- 
tution, and give you the fiat natice af their Philoso- 
phical Transactious, and Searches after Nature.’ 
* Yours, &e. 
‘TOBIAH GREENHAT,.’ 


Bt. James's ‘Goffce‘house, September · 2. 

This day we have received advices by the way ef Ostend, 
which give an account of an engagement ‘between the 
French andj the-allies, op the eleventh‘ instant, N. S. Mar- 
shal Boufflers arrived in the enemy's camp on the- ich, 
and acquainted marshal Villars, that he did-not come 
in any character, but to receive his commands ‘for che 
king 's service, and eommunicate to bim his orders-upon 
the present posture of affairs. On the ninth, both armies 
advanced towards each other, and cannonaded all the 
ensning day, until the close of the evening, and stood on 
their arms all that night. On the day of battle the ean- 
nonading was renewed about seven: the duke-of Argyle 
had orders to attack the wood Sart on the right, which he 
executed so gucressfully, that he pierced through it, and 
won a considerable post. The prince of Orange had the 
same good fortune in a wood on the left: after which the 
whole body of the canfederates, joined by the forces from 
the siege, marched up and engaged the enemy, who were 
drawn up at some distance from these woods. The dispute 
was very warm for some time; but towards noon, the 
French began to give ground from one wing to the other; 
which advantage being abserved by our generals, the. whole 
army was urged on with fresh vigour, and in a few hours 
the day ended with the entire defeat of the enemy. 

„Mrz. Elizabeth Eistob, the lady here meant, is 4 striking instance, thet 


no accomplishments, natural or acquired, could protect their possessor, 
of whatever merit or sex, from the insalts of this libertine wit. 
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No. 64.] Tuesday, September 6, 17 9. 
O caret ora cruore nostrof - Hert Od. u. 36, : 
What crast, encircled by the briny flood, ms 
Boasts not the glorions tribute of our blood... N N 
From my own Apartment, September s. 
Wu I lately spoke of triumphs, and the behaviour. 
of. the Romans on those occasions, I knew, by my skill in 
astrology, that there was a great event approaching to 
our advantage ; but, not having yet taken upon me to tell 
fartunes, I thought fit to defer the mention of the battle 
wear Mons until it happened; which moderation was no 
small pain to me: but I should wrong my art, if I con- 
ceajed that some of my aerial intelligencers had signified 
to me the news of it even from Paris, before the artival of 
lientenant-colonel Graham in England.“ All nations, as 
well as persons, have their good and evil genius attending 
them; but the kingdom of France bas three, the last of 
which i is neither for it nor against it in reality; but has 
for some months past acted an ambiguous part, and at- 
tempted to save its ward from the incursion of its power- 
ful enemies, by little. subterfuges and tricks, which a na-, 
tion is more than undone when it is reduced. to practise, 
Thus, instead of giving exact accounts and representations 
of things, they tell what is indeed true, but at the same 
time a falsehood, when all the circumstances come to be. 
related. Pacolet was at the court of France on Friday 
night last, when this genius of that kingdom came thither, 
in the shape of a post-boy, and cried out, that Mons was 
relieved, and the duke of Marlborough. marched, Pacolet | 
was much astonished at this account, and immediately 
changed bis form, and flew to the neighbourhood of Mons, | 
from whence he found the allies had really marched ; ‘and 
to enquire into the reasons of this sudden change, 
and half feared he had heard a truth of the posture of the, 
French affairs, even in their own country. But, upon di- 
* Lieut, Col. Graham came express with an accoaot of. the, batue 91 
a ea in a leuer from the duke of Marlborough to Mr, Sceretary 
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ligent enquiry among the aerials who attend those regions, 
and consultation with the neighbouring peasants, he was 
able to bring me the following account of the motions of 
the armies since they retired from about that place, and 
the action which followed thereupon. 

On Saturday the seventh of September, N.S. the confe- 
derate army was alarmed in their camp at Havre, by intel- 
ligence, that the enemy were marching to attack the prince 
of Hesse. Upon this advice, the duke of Marlborough a 
commanded that the troops should immediately move; 
which was accordingly performed, and they were all joined N 
on Sunday the eighth at noon. On that day, in the morn- 
ing, it appeared that, instead of being attacked, the ad- 
vanced guard of the detachment, commanded by the prince 
of Hesse, had dispersed and taken prisoners a party of the 
enemy's horse, which was sent out to observe the march 
of the confederates. ‘The French moved from Quiverain 
on Sunday in the morning, and inclined to the right from 
thence all that day. The ninth, the Monday following, 
they continued their march, until, on Tuesday the tenth, | 
they possessed themselves of the woods of Dour. and 
Blaugies. As soon as they came into that ground, they 
threw up intrenchments with all expedition. The allies 
arrived within few hours after the enemy was posted; 
but the duke of Marlborough thought fit to wait for the 
arrival of the reinforcement which he expected from the 
siege of Tournay. Upon notice that these troops were 
so far advanced as to be depended on for an action the 

next day, it was accordingly resolved to engage the enemy. 
It will be necessary for understanding the greatness of 
the action, and the several motions made in the time of the 
engagement, that you bave in your mind, an idea of the 
place. The two armies, on the eleventh instant, were both 
drawn up before the woods of Dour, Blaugies, Sart, and 
Jansart; the army of the prince of Savoy on the right 
before that of Blaugies ; the forces of Great Britain in the 
centre on his left; those of the high allies, with the wuod 
Sart, as well as à large interval of plain ground, and‘ 
Jansart on tbe left of the whole. The enemy were in- 
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trenched in the paths of the woods, and drawn up bebind. 
two intrenohments over-against them, oppesite to the 
armies of the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene. 
there were also two lives intrenched im the plains over- 
against the army of the States. This was the postere of 
the French and confederate forces when the signal was 
given, and the whole line moved on to the charge. - 
The Dutch army, commanded by the prince of Hesse, 
attacked with the most undaunted brayery 3 and, after a 
very obstinate resistance, forced the fiat intreachment of. 
the enemy in the plain between Sart and Jansart ; but 
were repuised in their attack om the second, with great 
slaughter en both sides. The duke of Marlbsrough, while 
this was transacting on the left, bad with very much dif- 
culty marehed through Sart, and beaten the enemy from 
the several intrenchments they had thrown up ia it. As 
soon as the duke had marched into the plain, he observed 
the main body af the enemy drawn wp and intrenched ie. 
the front of his army. This situation af the enemy, in 
the ordinary enuree of war, is uaually thought an adven- 
tage hardly to be surmounted; and might appear imprac- 
ticable to any, but that army which bad just overcome 
greater difficulties. The duke commanded the troops to 
form, but to forbear charging until further order. In 
the mean time he visited the left of our line, where the. 
troops of the States had been engaged. The slaughter 
on this side had been very great, and the Duteh, incapable 
of making further progress, except they were suddenly re- 
inforeed. The right of our Ine was attacked soon after. 
their coming upon the plains but they drove back the 
enemy with such bravery, that the victory began to incline 
to the allies by the precipitate retreat of the French to 
their warks, from whenee they were immediately beaten. 
The duke, upon observing this advantage on the right, 
cemmanded the earl ef Orkney to march with a sufficient 
number ef battaliens, to foree the enemy from their 
intreachments on tlie plain between the woods of Sart aud 
Jansart; whieh being performed, the horse of the allies 
marched into the plains, covered by their own foot, and 
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forming themselves in good erder; the cavalry of the enemy 
attempted no more but to cover the foot in their retreat. 
The alfies made so good use of the beginning of the vie- 
tory, that all their troops moved on with fresh resolu- 
tion, until they saw the enemy fly before them towarde 
Conde and Maubeuge ; after whom, proper detachments 
were sent, who made a terrible slaughter in the pursuit, 

In this action, it is said, prince Eugene was wounded, 
as also the duke of Aremberg, and lieutenant-general 
Webb. The count of Oxen stern, colonel Lalo, and sip 
Thomas Pendergrass were killed. 

This wonderful success, obtained under all the au- 
culties that could be opposed in the way of an army, must 
be acknowledged as owing to the genius, courage, and 
conduct of the duke of Marlborougb, a consummate hero; 
who has lived not only beyond the time in which Cesar 
said be was arrived at a satiety of life and glory; but 
also been so long the subject of panegyric, that it is a5 
hard to say any thing new in his praise, as to add to the 
merit which requires such eulogiums. | : 1 


Will's Coffee-howse, September 5. 


The following letter being very explanatory of the eae 
design of our lacubrations, and at the same time an exeela 
lent medel for performing it, it is absolutely necessary, for 
the better understanding our works, to publish it. 


To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 
SIR, 

‘ Though I have not the honour to be of the family of 
the Staffs, nor related to any branch of it, yet I applaud 
your wholesome project of making wit useful. 

This is what has been, or should have been, intended 
by the best comedies. But nobody, I think, before you, 
thought of a way to bring the stage, as it were, into the 
coffee-house, and there attack those gentlemen who 
thought themselves out of the reach of raillery, by pru- 
dently avoiding its chief walks and districts. I smile 
when I see a solid citizen of threescore read the article 
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from Will's coffee-house, and seem to be just beginning to 
learn his alphabet of wit in spectacles; and to hear the 
attentive table sometimess top him with pertinent queries, 
which he is puzzled to answer, aud then join in com- 
mending it the sincerest way, by freely owning be does not 
understand it. 

‘In pursuing this design, you will always have a large 
scene before you, and can never be at a loss for characters 
tu entertain a town so plentifully stocked with them. The 
fullies of the finest minds, which a philosophic surgeon 
knows how to dissect, will best employ your skill; and 
of this sort, I take the liberty to send you the following 
sketch. 

é Cleontes is: a man of good family, good learnin 
entertaining conversation, and acute wit. He talks well, 
is master: of style, and writes not contemptibly in eae. 
Yet all this serves but to make him politely ridiculous ; and 
he is above the rank of common characters, only to ‘have 
the privilege of being laughed at by the best. His famil 
makes, him proud and scornful ; bis learning, assuming 
absurd; and his wit, arrogant and satirical. He mixes 
some of the best qualities of the head with the worst of 
the heart. Every body is entertained by him, while nobody 
esteems, sf sane 1 

i 1 am, sir, your most affectionate monitor, 

‘ ‘ JOSIAH COURLET, 


Lost, from the Cocoa-tree, in Pall Mall, two Irish dogs, 
delonging to the pack of London; one a tall white wolf- 
dog; the other a black nimble greyhound, not very sound, 
and supposed to be gone to the Bath, by instinct, for care. 
The man of the inn from whence they ran, being now 
there, is desired, if he meets either of them, to tie them 
up. Several others are lost about Tunbridge and Epsom ; 
which whoever will maintain may keep, 


‘ 
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‘Whatever good is done, whatever iti— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 


. mur Coffee-house, September 7. 

‘ I came hither this evening, and expected nothing elie 
but mutual congratulations in the company, on the late 
victory ; but found our room, which one would have hoped 
to have seen full of good humour and alacrity upon s0 
glorious an vcensjon, full of sour animals, enquiring into 
the action, in doubt of what had happened, and fearful 
of the success of their countrymen. It is natural to 
believe easily what we wish heartily; and a certain rule, 
that they are not friends to a glad occasion who speak 
all they ean against the truth‘of it; who end their argu- 
ment against our happiness, that they wish it otherwise. 
When [ came into the room, a gentleman was declaiming: 

“Tf, „says he, “we have so great and complete a victory, 
Why have we not the name of the prisoners? Why is not 
An exact relation of the conduct of our generals laid before 
tlie Worf ? “Why de’ we not know where and whom tb 
applaud ? If we are victorious, why do we not give an ac- 
count of ovr captives and our slain? But we are to be 
satisfied with general notices we are conquerors, and to 
halieveit sq. Sure this is approving the despotic way of 
treating the world, which we pretend to fight against, if we 
sit dowa. satisfied with such contradictory accounts, which 
haye the wards of triumph, but do not bear the spirit of — 
it. I whispered. Mr. Oreenhat, Pray, what can that 
diasatisfied man be ?’ He is, answered be, a character 
you haya not yet perhaps observed. You have heard of 
battle-painters, have mentioned a battle-poet ; but this 
is a battle-critic. He is a fellow that lives in a govern- 
ment so gentle, that, though it sees him an enemy, suffers 
his malice, because they know his impotence. He is to 
examine the weight of an advantage before the company 
will allow it.’ Greenhat was going on in his explanation, 

Vol. I. Lu 
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when sir George England thopght fit to. take up the gi 
course in the following manner: 

Gentlemen, The action you are in so great doubt to 
approve of, is greater than ever has been performed in 
any age; and the value of it I observe from your dissatis- 
faction: for battle-critics are like all others; you are the 
more offended, the more yen ought to be, and are con- 
vinced you ought to be, ae e Had this engagement 
happened in the time of the old Romans, and such. shings 
been acted jn their service, there would hot he a foet of 
the wopd whicb was pierced but had been consecrated 15 
some deity, or made memorable by the death of him whp 
expired in it for the sake of his country, It had been 
said on some monument at the entrance; Here the duke 
of Argyle drew his sword, and gad March.’ Here Webb, 
after having an accomplished fame for gallantry, gxposed 
himself like a common soldier. Here Rivett, wha, was 
wounded at the beginning of the day, and carried of 38 
dead, returned to the field, and recrived his death, Me- 
dals had been struck for eur general’s behaviour whbn be 
first came into the plain. Here was the fury of 3 
aud liere the hero stood as fearless as if invulnerable, Such 
certainly had been the cares of thi state for their ann 
honour, and in gratitude to their! beroic subjects. But 
the wood intrenched, the plain made more ens than 
the wood, and all the difficulties « to the most 
gallant army and the most intrepid leaders that exer the 
ya shone upon, are treated by the talk of same jn this 
oom as abjections to the merit of gur general and aur. 
army: but, continued be, ‘I leave all the examinatipa 
of this matter, and a proper discouse an our sense of 
public actions, to my friend Mr. Biekerstaff; who: way Jet 
beaux and gamesters rest, until he has, examined. into abe 
reasaus of men z being malecantents, iu the only gation 
that suffers professed enemiea to breathe in pen) air. 


From my own Apartment, September 7. 7 
The following letters are sent to me fram relations; A 
though J do nat know.who and who are intended, I publish 
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them. 1 have only writ nongense, if there is nothing in 
them; and done a good artion, if they alarm any heedless 
mem àgaifist the fraternity df thé Knights, whom the 
Greeks cll Pact. N 5 

| © MBs MCK ERST r, bum, August. 50. 
„It is taken very ill by several geirtlemen here, that 
vou are so fittle vigilant, as to let the dogs run from their 
kennels to this place. Had you done your duty, we should 
have had notice of their arrival; but the sharpers are now 
Betdme'sd formidable here, that they have divided them- 
selves into nobles aud commons; beau Boge, beau Pert, 
Rade, and Tallboy, are of their upper house; broken cap- 
tains, ignorant attornies, and such other bankrupts from 
industrious professions, compose their lower order. Among 
these two sets of men} there happened here fately some 
unhappy differences. Esquire Humphry came down among 
us with four hundred guineds: his raw appearance, and 
¢értain signals in the good-natured muscles of Humphry’s 
untenance, alarmed the societies; for sharpers are as 
_ skilful as beggars in physiognomy, and know as well where 
to hope for plunder, as the others to ask for alms. Pert 
was the man exactly fitted for taking with Humphry, as 
a fine gentleman ; for a raw fool is ever enamoured with 
his con trary, à Cox comb; and a coxcomb is what the booby, 
who wititts experience, dnd is unused to company, regards 
as the first of men. He ever looks at hith with envy, and 
would certainly be such, if he were not ‘oppressed by his 
rusti¢ity ot basbfulness. There arose an entite friendship 
hy this syinpattiy between Pert and Humphry, whiich ended 
in Ktippiug the latter. We now could see this forlorn 
youth for some days thoti¢yless, without sword, and one 
day without his hat, and with secret melancholy piting for 
his swuff-box; the jest of the whole town, but most of 
those Who tobbed hit. | | 

At last fresh bills came down, when immediately their 
countenahces cleared up, ancient kindnesses and familiarity 
rénewed, and to dinner he was invited by che fraternity. 
You are to kn.. that while he was in his days of :dolitade, 
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a commoner, who was excluded from his shave of the prex, 
had whispered the eaquire, that he was bit, and cautioned 
him of venturing again. However, hopes of recovering 
his snuff-box, which was given him by bis aunt, made him 
fall to play after dinner; yet, mindful of what he was told, 
he saw something that provoked bim to tell them, they 
were a company of sharpers. Presently Tallbay: fel] on 
him, and, being too hard at fisty-cuffs, drove him out of 
doors. The valiant Pert followed, and kicked him in his 
turn; which the esquire resented, as being nearer. his 
match; so challenged him: but differing about time and 
place, ‘friends interposed, for he had still money left, and 
persuaded him to ask pardon for provoking them to beat 
bim, and they asked his for doing it. The house, consult- 
ing whence Humphry could have his information, con- 
cluded it must be from some malicious commoner; and, 
to be revenged, beau Bogg watched their haunts, and in a 
shop where some of them were at play with ladies, showed 
dice which he found, or pretended to find, upon them; 
and, declaring how false they were, warned the company 
to take care who they played with. By his seeming can- 
dour, he cleared his reputation, at least to fools and some 
silly women; but it was still blasted by the esquire’s story 
with thinking men: however, he gained a great point by 
it; for the next day he got the company shut up with 
himself and fellow-members, and robbed them at discretion. 
‘ I cannot express to you with what indignation I behold 
the noble spirit of gentlemen degenerated to that of private 
cut-purses, It is in vain to hope a remedy, while so many 
of the fraternity get and.enjoy estates of twenty, thirty, 
and fifty thonsand pounds, with impunity, creep into the 
best conversations, and spread the infectious villany 
through the nation, while the lesser rogues, that rob for 
hunger or nakedness, are sacrificed by the blind, and, in 
this respect, partial and defective law. Could you open 
men’s eyes against the eccasion of all this, the great cor- 
rupter of our manners and morality, the author of more 
bankrupts the war, and sure bane of: all industry, 
frugality, good nature; in a word, of all virtues; 1 
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mean, public or private play at cards or dice; how willingly 
would I contribute: my utmost, and possibly send.yausome . 
memoirs of the lives and poktics of some of the fraternity of 
great figure; that might be of use to you in setting this ig 
a clear fight against next session; that all who care for 
their country or posterity, and -see the. pernicious. effeets 
of sucha public vice, may endeavour its. destruction by 
nome effeetaal . In. coneurrence of this good design, 
I remain: . Vour humble servant, Ge. 
uin. BICKERSTAFF, |  *” Briday, Sem. 2. 
I heartily j join with you in your laudable design against 
the Myrmidons, as well as your late insinuations against 
Coxcombs of Fire; and I take this opportunity to congra* 
tulate you on the success of your Jabours, which I observed 
yesterday in one uf the hottest fire-men in town; who 
not, only affects a soft smile, but was seen to be thrice 
contradicted without Showing any sign of impatience. 
These, I say, so happy beginnings, promise fair, and on 
this account I rejoice you have undertaken to unkennel 
the curs; a work of such use, that I admire it so long 
éscaped your vigilance ; and exhort you, by the concern 
you have for the good people of England, to pursue’ your 
design: and, that these vermin may not flatter themselves 
that they pass undiscovered; I desire you would acquaint 
Jack Haughty, that the whole secret of his bubbling bis 
friend with the Swiss at the Thatched-house is well-known, 
as also his sweetening the knight; and I shall acknow- 
ledge the favour. 
| 5 © Your most humble servant, &c.’ 
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Whate' er men da, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. HP. 1 


a Wills Coffee-house, September 9. 
Tun subject of the discourse this evening was cloquence 
and graceful a action. Lysander, who is something particular 
Lie 4 2h, 
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in hie way of thinkitig-end speaking, tohius, à man could 
not be eloquent without action: forthe depertment‘of the 
body, the turn of the eye, und an apt sound to every word 
that is utteret!, must all: conspire'to nuke an: accomplished 
speaker. Aetidon itr dne thut speaks in public, is the same 
thing ds‘a göbd mien in urditiary life. Thus, as a-certain 
insedsibility’ m the countenahte recommends a sentence df 
humour dtrd Jett, so it must be a veby lively comeibusness 
that gives grace to Freut dehtimients. The jest is to be a 
thing unexpected; therefore your undesigning manner is 
a beauty in expressions of mirth; but when you are to talk 
on a set subject, the more you are moved aaa the more 
you will move others, | 

There is, said be, a remarkable example of that kind. 
Aschines, a famous orator of e bad pleaded at 
Athens in a great cause against Demosthenes ; but having 
lost it, retired to Rhodes.’ Eloquence was ‘then the quality 
most admired among men; and the magistrates of that 
place, having heard he had a copy of the speech of Demos- 
thenes, desired him to. repeat b both their pleadings. After 
his own, he recited also the oration of his antagonist. The 

people expressed their admiration of both, but more of that 
of Demosthenes. “‘ If you are,” said he, “thus touched 
with hearing only what: that great orator said, how would 
you bave been ‘affected had you seen him speak ? For be 
who hears Demosthenes only, loses much the better part 
of the oration.” ¶ Certain it is that they who speak grace- 
fully are very lamely represented in having their speeches 
read or repeated by unskilful people; furthere is something 

native to each man, so inherent to his thoughts and sen- 
timents, which it is hardly possible for another to give a 
true idea of. You inay ‘observe in common talk, Wüen u 
sentence of any man’s is repeated, an Acquaintance of his 
shall immediately observe, that is so Tike him, methinks 
I see how he looked when he said it.’ 

But of all the people on the earth, there are none dias 
puzzle me so much as the clergy of Great Britain, who are, 
I believe, the most learned body of men ‘now in the world; 
and yet this art of speaking, with the proper ornaments of 
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voie und gusture, is whelly negleeted among them; and I 
will engage, were a deaf man to bebold the greater part 
of khem preach, he would rather think they were reading 
the-cositents only of some diseaurse they intanded to make, 
thafi actually in ‘the body of an oration, even when they 
ate upon mat ert of such's ndture,ds oe would believe it 
were impossible to think bf withoutemotion.. 3s 

JI own there are exéeptions:té this general obdervitidn, 
aiid ' that:the dein we i the ' dther: pa beaded tan 
orator.* Me-has % muels fegahd toils vongrogation, that 
he:commiits to his memory what ‘he ‘bas to say to them! 
and has so soft ‘and grieeful a ‘behaviour, that: it must 
attract your attention. His person, dit is to be! confessed; 
is no small: recommendation’; ‘but! he is to ‘be highly eon · 
mended for'not losing that - advantage, and adding to:the 
propriety: of speech, which might ps the vriticism of 
Longinus, un nu twhich would; have been approved hy 
Demdsthenes. He has a peculiar force in bis wey, and lias 
many of his‘audiende+: whe could wot be intelligent hearers 
oF Ms disseutse, were there not explanation as well as grace 
in bis netien: This art of his is: ud with the :most-exact 
and howest: ci: ue never attempts your passions until. he 
has ‘convitided your rcason. All the dbjeetions which he 
enn form, are laid: open and disp emed before. he- uses! the 
least vehérvenee in his sefmon ; but when he thiuks he 
haus your bend, he very sn wins | your heart; and never 
pretends to show the beauty of holiness, unt de hath 
conviti¢éd you of the truth of it. 6 

‘Would every one ef our clergymen “be — to 
recommend ‘truth and virtue in their proper figures, and 
show so mueh ecoticern for them asc o give them all the 
additiowal force they were able, w 1s: nt posikle teat non- 
‘sense Should have so many heurers as you'find it has in 
dissemting ‘congregations, for no: reason im the world, bat 
beeslute it is spoken ‘extempore: for: oiAary ‘mits: ave 
wholly goveined By their eyes and ears, aad there’ 8 

Dr. Atterdury. 


1 At the chagel 6f Btide well ‘Hospital, Where. he: was hoy yeate 
minister and preacher. 
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to come at their hearts, bat by powers over their i imagina- 
tions. 

There is my friend and merry 0 Daniel. He 
knows a great deal better than he speaks, and can form a 
proper discourse as well as any orthodox neighbour. But 
he knows very well, that to bawl out My beloved!“ and 
the words grace! ‘ regeneration !’ “ sanctification!’ a new 
light!’ ‘the day! the day! ay, my beloved, the day! or 
rather the night, the night is coming! and “judgment will 
come when we least think of it!“ and so forth. He knows, 
to be vehement, is the only way to come at his audience. 
Daniel, when he sees my friend Greenbat come in, can 
ive a good hint and ery out, This is only for the saints ! 
the regenerated !’ By this foree of ‘action, though mixed 
with all the incoherence and ribaldry imaginable, Daniel 
can laugh at his diocesan, and grow fat by voluntary sub- 
scription, while the parson of the parish’ goes to: law for 
half his dues. Daniel will tell you, it is not the shepherd; 
but the sheep with the bell, which the fluck follows.” 
Another thing, very wonderful this learned body should — 
omit, is, learning to read; which is a most necessary part 
of eloquence in one who is to serve at the altar: for there 
is no man but must be sensible, that the lazy tone, and 
inarticulate sound of our common readers, depreciates the 
most proper form of words that were ever extant, in any 
nation or language, to speak our own wants, or his pons 
from whom we ask relief. 

There cannot be a greater instance of the power of 
action, than in little parson Dapper, who is the common 
relief to all the lazy pulpits in town. This smart youth 
has a very good memory, a quick eye, and a clean hand- 
kerchief. Thus equipped, he opens his text, shuts bis 
book fairly, shows be. has no notes in his bible, opens both 
palms, and shows all is fair there too. Thus, with a decisive 
air, my young man goes on without hesitation ; and though 
from the beginning to the end of his pretty discourse, he 

Dr. Daniel Burgess, who preached to a congregatian of independents 
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has not used one proper gesture; yet, at tbe conclusion, 
the church - warden pulls his gloves from off his hands; 
Pray. who is this extraordinary young man? Thus, the 
force, of action is such, that jt is. more prevalent, even 
when i improper, than all the reason and argument in the 
world without it. This gentleman concluded his discourse 
by saying, . Ido not doubt but if our preachers would learn 
to ‘speak, and our readers to read, within six month’s time 
we should not have a dissenter within a mile of a church 
in rau Britain,’ en. 


om my own 8 9. 


1 ee letter from a young fellow, who complains to 
me that he was bred a mercer, and is now just out of his 
time; but, unſortunately (for he has no manner of educa- 
tion suitable to his present estate) an uncle bas left him 
one thousand. pounds per annum.“, The young man is 
sensible, that he is s0 gpruce, that he fears he shall never 
be genteel. as long as he lives; but applies himself to me, 
to know what method to take, to help his air, and be a 
fine gentleman. . 

He says, that several of those ladies who e were formerly 
bis ,customers, visit his mother on purpose to fall in hi 80 
way, and fears he shall be. obliged to marry — his will; $3 
for. says he, ‘if any of them should ask me, I shall not be 
able to deny her. I am,’ says he further, utterly at a loss, ’ 
how tg deal with them; for though I was the most. pert 
ereature in the world ‘when I was foreman, and could 
band a. woman of the first quality to her coach as well as 
her own gentleman-usher, I am now quite out of my way 
and. speechless in their company. They commend my 
modesty to my face. No one scruples to say, I should 
certainly make the best husband in the world, a man of 
my . sober education. Mrs. Would-be watches all opportu- 
nit ies to be alone with me: therefore, good Mr. Bickerstaff, 
here are my writings inclosed; if you can find any flaw in 
my title, so as it may go to the next heir, who goes to 
St. James’s coffee- house, and White's, and could enjoy it, 

I should be extremely well pleased with two thousand 
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pounde to set ap muy trade, and five ii d wdy I kiitwt 
should becoine, rither than be hiughed at all m life aihrong 
too gdod company. I you cduld send for iny ebusin, abil 
persuade bim to fake the estate on these terms, and let 
nobody know it; youd Would extremely dblige me.“ 

Upon first sight, 1 thought this a very whithsical pro: 
posal ; however; upon more thatare consideration, 1 codla 
not but adartte the young Pentlemian’s prudence antl good 
senses for there is nothing sd irkéomie ds living in a way 
a man knows he does not become. I consulted Mr. Obaümͤb 
Greenhat® on this occasion, and he is so well pleased with 
the man, that he has half à mind to take the estate himself; 
but, upon secônd thoughts, he proposed this expedient : 
*I should be very willing,’ said he, to keep the estate here 
it is, if we could make the young man any way easy; thete- 
fore, 1 humbly propose, he should take to drinking for one: 
half-year, and make a sven of him, and from thence be- 
gin bis education a-new : for itis a maxim, that one who 
ir ill-xaught is in à wörse condition than be who ib wholly 
ignorant; thereforé'a spruce thercer in farther off the air 
of a fine gentleman, than a downright clown. To make 
our patient any thing better, we must domake him 
he is. 1 indeed proposed to Aux him; but Greenhat an- 
swered, ‘that if be recovered, he wonld be as prim aid 
feat us ever he was.’ Therefore he would have it his way, 
atid dur friend is to drink until he is carbancled and twm- 
belfied; after which, we will send him down to smoke atid 
be buried with His ancestors i Derbyshife. I am, indeed, 
desirous he shduld have bis life in the estate, Betanse We 
has such a just sense of himself and his abilities, as to kndw 
that it is an anbhappinesé to him to be a man of fertane. 

This youth seems to understand, that a genthinan’s Ne 
is that of afl others the hardest to pats through with pro- 
piety of behaviour; for though be has à ‘sapport HHO 
art or tabdur, yet his mantier ‘of etijbying that efrrom- 
Abe, is a thing to be considered ; wad You hee, amen aD 
who are honoured with the common ‘appellttion 6f ger. 
temen, so many contradictions to that character, e St h 

‘© Mr. Obadiah Greeghat means Addin. 
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the ut most ili-fortune to bear it: for which reason, I am 
obliged to change the cirenmstances of several abgat this 
town. Harry Lacker is so very exact in his dress, that I 
shall give his estate to his younger brother, and make him 
a daneing- master. Nokes Lightfoot is so nimble, and values 
himself so much upon it, that I have thoughts of making 
him huntsman to a pack of beagles, and giving his land to 
somebody that will stay upon it. | 

Now | am upon the topic of becoming what we enjoy, 
I forbid all persons who are not of the first quality, or, 
who do not bear some important office that requires so, 
much distinction, to go to Hyde-Park with six horses; for 
I cannot but esteem it the highest insolence. Therefore, 
hereafter no man shall do it merely because he is able, 
without any other pretension. But, what may serve all 
purposes quite as well, it shall be allowed all such who 
think riches the chief distinction, to appear in the ring with 
two horses only, and a rent- roll han ban out of each side 
of their coach. This is a thought of Mr. Greenhat's, who 
designs very soon to publish a sumptuary discourse upon 
the subject of equipage, wherein he will give us rules on 
that subject, and assign the proper duties and qualifications 
of masters and servants, as well as that of husbands and 


wives ; with a treatise of economy without doors, or the 


complete art of appearing in the world. This will be very 
useful to all who are suddenly rich, or are ashamed of 
being poor. 


Sunt certa piacula, que te 
Ter purè leeto poterant reereare bello. Hor. 1. Ep. i. 36. 


And, like a charm, to the upright mind and pure, 
If thrice read oer, will yield a certain cure. 


I have notice of a new pack of dogs, of quite another 
sort than hitherto mentioned. I have not an exact ac- 
count of their way of hunting, the following letter giving 
only a bare notice of them: 


‘SIR, September 7. 


There are another pack of dogs to be disposed of, who 


kennel about Charing-cross, at the Old Fat Dog’s, at the 
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corner of Buckingham- court, near Spring-garden : two of 
them are said to be whelped in Alsatia,” now in ruins; 
but they, with the rest of the pack, are as pernicious as if 
the old kennel had never been broken down. The-ancients 
distinguished this sort of curs by the name of Heredipetes,+ 
the most pernicious of all biters, for seizing young heirs, — 
especially when their estates are entailed; whom they re- 
duce by one good bite to sueh a condition, that they cannot 
ever after come to the use of their teeth, or get a smedling 
ofa crust. You are desired to dispose of these as soon as 
you can, that the breed may not increase; and your care 
in tying them up will be rg dea by, Sir, 
* Your humble servant, 
‘ PHILANTHROPOS,’ 


St. Jumes s Coffee-house, September 9. 


We have received letters from the duke of Marlborough’s 
camp, which bring us further particulars of the great and 
glorious victory obtained. over the enemy on the eleventh 
instant, N.S. The number of the wounded and prisoners 
is much greater than was expected from our first acceunt. 
The day was doubtful until after twelve of the clock ; but 
the cnemy made little registance after their first line on 
the left began to give way. An exact narration of the 
whole affair is expected next post. The French have had 
two days allowed them to bury their dead, and carry off 
their wounded men, upon parole. Those regiments of 
Great Britain, which suffered most, are ordered into gar- 
rison, and fresh troops commanded to march into the field. 
The states have also directed troops to march out of the 
towns, to relieve those who lost so many men in attacking 
the second entrenchment of the French, in the plain be- 
tween Sart and Jansart. 1 . 
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| Quiequid axunt nomine 


——-nostri eet Yarrago Ubelli. Ju. Sat. i. 85, 6. 
ae - Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Art Leads y Paper seizes for its theme, 5. 


ren m o Apartment, September 12 
* Na man dan conceive, until he come to try it, how great 
a ‘a pam it is to be a publie-spirited person. {fam sure Il am 
unable to express to the world what great amtiety T have 
suffered, to see of how little benefit my lucabrations have 
been to my fellow-subjects. Men will go on in their own 
way, In spite of all my labour. I gave Mr. Didapper a 
private reprimand for wearing red-beeled shoes, and at the 
same time was so indulgent as to coanive at him for four- 
teen days, because I would give him the wearing of them 
out; but, after all this, I am informed he appeared yester- 
day ‘with a new pair of thé same sort. 1 bave no better 
zuccess with Mr. What-d’ye-call, as to his buttons; Stentor 
‘stilt roars; and box a dice rattle as loud as ‘they did 
before I writ against them. Partridge walks about at noon- 
‘day, and sculapius thinks of adding a new lace to his 
livery. ‘ However, I must still go on in laying these enor- 
mities before men’s eyes, and let them answer for going 
on in their. practice. . 

My province is much larger than at first sight men 
would imagine, and I shall lose no part of my jurisdiction, | 
‘which extends not only to futurity, but also is a retrospect 
to things past; and the behaviour of persons, who have 
long ago acted’ their ‘parts, is as much liable to my exami- 
nation, as that of my own contemporaries. 

In order to put the whole race of mankind in their proper 

distinctions, aceording to the opinion their cohabitants 
conceived of them, I have, with very much care and depth 
of meditation, thought fit to erect a chamber of Fame, arid 
established certain rules, which are to be observed in ad- 
mittiag members into this illustrious society. 

In this chamber of Fame area to be three tables, but 

Vol. I. 
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of different lengths ; the first is to contain exactly twelve 
persons; the second, twenty; and the third, a hundred. 
This is reckoned to be the fall number of those who have 
any competent share of fame. At the first of these tables 
are to be placed, in their order, the twelve most famous 
persons in the world; not with regard, to the things they 
are famous for, but according to the ‘degree of their fame, 
whether in valour, wit, or learning. Thus, if a scholar be 
more famous than a soldier, he is to sit above him. Neither 
must any preference be given to virtue, if the person be 
not equally famous. 

When the first table is filled, the next in renown must 
be seated at the second, and so on in like manner to the 
number of twenty ; as also in the same order at the third, 
which is to hold a hundred. At these tables, no regard is 
to be had to seniority: for if Julius Cesar shall be judged 
more famous than Romulus and Scipio, he must have the 
precedence. No person who has not been dead a hundred 
years must be offered to a place at any of these tables: and 


because this is altogether a lay-society, and that sacred -. 


persons move upon greater motives than that of fame, no 
persons celebrated in holy writ, or any ecclesiastical men 
whatsoever, are to be introduced here. 

At the lower end of the room is to be a side table for per. 
sons of great fame, but dubious existence ; such as Hercules, 
Theseus, Aneas, Achilles, Hector, and others. But because 
it is apprehended, that there may be great contention about 
precedence, the proposer humbly desires the opinion of the 
learned, towards his assistance in placing every person ac- 
cording to his rank, tbat none may have just occasion of 
offence. 

The merits of the cause sball be judged by plurality of 
voices. 

For the more impartial execution of this important af- 
fair, it is desired, that no man will offer his favourite hero, 
scholar, or poet; and that the learned will be pleased to 
send to Mr. Bickerstaff, at Mr. Morphew’s near Stationers’- 
hall, their several lists for the first table only, and in the 
order they would have them placed ; after which, the pro- 
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poser will compare the several lists, and make another for 
the publie, wherein every name shall be ranked according 
to the voices it has had. Under this chamber is to be 
a dark vault for the same number of persons of evil fame. 

It is humbly submitted to censideration, whether the 
project would not be better if the persons of true fame 
meet in a middle room, those of dubious existence in an 
upper reom, and those of evil fame in a lower dark room. 

It is to be noted, that no historians are to be admitted 
at any of these tables; because they are appointed to con- 

‘duct the several persons to their seats, and are to be made 
use of as ushers to the assemblies. 

I call upon the learned world to send me their assistance 
towards this design, it being a matter of too great moment 
for any one person to determine. But I do assure them, 
their lists shall be examined with great fidelity, and those 
that are exposed to the public, made with all the caution 
imaginable, 

In the mean time, while I wait for these lists, I am em- 
ployed in keeping people in a right way to avoid the eon- 
trary to fame and applause; to wit,—blame and derision. 
For this end, I work upon that useful project of the penny- 
post, by the benefit of which it is proposed, that a charita- 
ble society be established: from which society there shall 
go every day, circular letters to all parts within the bills of 
mortality, to tell people of their faults in a friendly and 
private manner, whereby they may know what the world 
thinks of them, before it is declared to the world that they 
are thus faulty. This method cannot fail of universal 
good consequences: for, it is further added, that they who 
will net be reformed by it, must be contented to see the 
several letters printed, which were not regarded by them, 
that when they will not take private reprehension, they 
may be tried further by a public one. I am very sorry 
I am obliged to print the following epistles of that kind, 
to some persons, and the more because they are of the fair 
sex. 

This went on Friday last to a very fine lady 
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‘MADAM, 7 1 
Jam highly sensible that there is nothing of so tender 
a nature as the reputation and conduct of ladies; and 
that when there is the least stain got into their fame, it is 
hardly ever to be washed out. When I have said this, you 
will believe I am extremely concerned to hear, at every 
visit I make, that your manner of wearing your hair is 
a mere affectation of beauty, as well as that your neglect 
of powder has been a common evil to yoursex. It is to 
you an advantage to show that abundance of fine tresses: 
but I beseech you to consider, that the force of your 
beauty, and the imitation of you, costs Eleonora great 
sums of money to her tire-woman for false locks, besides 
what is allowed to her maid for keeping the secret, that 
she is gray. I must take leave to add to this admonition, 
that you are not to reign above four months and odd days 
longer. Therefore, I must desire you to raise and friz 
your hair a little, for it is downright insdlence to be thus 
handsome without art; and you will forgive me for en- 
treating you to do now out of compassion, what you must 
soon do out of necessity, I am, madam, 
Your most obedient, 
“and most humble servant.” 


This person dresses just as she did before I writ; as 
does also the lady to whom I addressed the following billet 
the same day: 


* MADAM, 


Let me beg of you to take off the patches at the lower 
end of your left cheek, and I will allow two more under 
your left eye, which will contribute more to the symmetry 
of your face; except you would please to remove the ten 
black atoms on your ladysbip's chin and wear one large 
patch instead of them. If so, you may properly enough 
retain the three patches above-mentioned. I am, &c. 


This, I thought, bad all the civility and reason iv the 
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world in it; but whether my letters are intereepted, or 
whatever. it is, the lady patches as she used to do. It is 
to be observed by all the charitable society, as an instruc- 
tion in their epistles, that they tell people of nothing but 
what is in their power to mend. I shall give another in- 
stance of this way of writing: two sisters in Essex-street 
are eternally gaping out of the window, as if they knew 
not the value of time, or would call in . Upon 
which I writ the following line: 


8 DEAR CREATURES, 
On the receipt of this, shut your casements.’ 


But I ‘went by yesterday, and found them still at the 
window. What can a man do in this case, but go on, and 
wrap bimself up in bis own integrity, with satisfaction only 
in this melancholy truth, that virtue is its own reward ; 
and that if no one is the better for his admonitions, yet 
he is himself ⁊he more. virtuous in that he gave those ad- 
vices ? 


St. James's Coffee-house, September 12. 

Letters of the thirteenth instant from the duke of Marl- 
borough’s camp at Havre, advise, that the necessary dis- 
positions were made for opening the trenches before Mons, 
The direction of the siege is to be committed to the prince 
of Orange, who designed to take his post accordingly, 
with thirty battalions and thirty squadrons, on the day 
following. On the seventeenth lieutenant-general Ca- 
dogan® set out for Brussels, to hasten the ammunition and 
artillery which is to be employed in this enterprise; - and 
the confederate army was extended from the Haisne to 
the Trouille, in order to cover the siege. The loss of the 
confederates in the late battle is not exactly known; but 
it appears, by a list transmitted to the states-general, that 

No officer was so much relied apon by the duke of Marlborough. 
He had the care of making out almost every camp during the war in the 
Netherlands and Germany, which he executed so skilfully, that it is ob- 


served the dake was never sarprised or attacked in his camp, daring all 
that war. 
Mm 2 
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the 8 of the killed and wounded in their service 
amounts to above eight thousand. It is computed, that 
the English have lost fifteen hundred men, and the rest 
of the allies above five thousand, including the wounded. 
The states-general have taken the most speedy and ef- 
fectual measures for reinforcing their troops; and it is ex- 
pected, that in eight or ten days the army will be as 
numerous as before the battle. The affairs in Italy afford 
us nothing remarkable; only that it is hoped, the diffe- 
rence between the courts of Vienna and Turin will be 
speedily accommodated. Letters from Poland present us 
with a near prospect of seeing king Augustus re-established 
on the throne, all parties being very industrious to recon- 
cile themselves to his interests. 


Writs Coffee-house, September 12. 

Of all the pretty arts in which our modern writers excel, 
there is not any which is more to be recommended to the 
imitation of beginners, than the skill of transition from 
one subject to another. I know not whether I make my- 
self well understood; but it is certain, that the way of 
stringing a discourse, used in the Mercure Gallant, the 
Gentleman’s Journal,“ and other learned writings ; not to 
mention how naturally things present themselves to such 
as harangue in pulpits, and other occasions which occur to 
the learned ; are methods worthy commendation. I shall 
attempt this style myself in a few lines. Suppose I was 
discoursing upon the king of Sweden's passing the Boris- 
thenes. The Boristhenes is a great river, and puts me in 
mind of the Danube and the Rhine. The Danube I can- 
not think of, witaout reflecting on that unhappy prince 
who had such fair territories on the banks of it; I mean 
the duke of Bavaria, who, by our last letters, is retired 
from Mons. Mons is as strong a fortification as any which 
has no citadel: and places which are not completely forti- 
fied are, methinks, lessons to princes that they are not om- 
nipotent, but liable to the strokes of fortune. But as all 
princes are subject to such calamities, it is the part of men 

Published about the beginning of the last century, in 4to. 
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of letters to guard them from the observations of all 
small writers; for which reason, 1 shall conclude my pre- 
sent remarks, by publishing the following advertisement, 
to be taken notice of by all who dwell in the suburbs of 
learning. 

‘ Whereas the king of Sweden has been so unfortunate 
as to receive a wound in his heel; we do hereby prohibit 
all epigrammatists in either language and both universities, 
as well as all otber poets, of what denomination soever, to 
make any mention of Achilles having received his death's 
wound in the same part. 

We do likewise forbid all comparisons in coffee - houses 
between Alexander the Great and the said king of Sweden, 
and from making any parallel between the death of Patkul 
and Philotas; we being very apprehensive of the reflections 
that several politicians have ready by them to produce on 
this occasion, and being willing, as much as in us lies, to 
free the town from all impertinences of this nature.’ 


„ 


eo 
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Quicquid agant homine 
——nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86, 


Whatever good is done, whatever ui 
By haman kind, shall this collection fill. 


From my own Apartment, September 14. 

THE progress of our endeavours will of necessity be very 
much interrupted, except the learned world will please to 
send their lists to the chamber of Fame with all expedition. 
There is nothing can so much contribute to create a noble 
emulation in our youth, as the honourable mention of such 
whose actions have outlived the injuries of time, and re- 
commended themselves so far to the world, that it is become 
learning to know the least circumstance of their affairs. 
It is a great incentive to see, that some men have raised 
themselves so highly above their fellow-creatures, that the 
lives of ordinary men are spent in enquiries after the par- 
ticular actions of the most illustrious. True it is, that 
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without this impulse to fame and reputation, our industry 
would stagnate, and that lively desire of pleasing each 
other, die away. This opinion was so established in the 
heathen world, that their sense of living appeared insipid, 
except their being was enlivened with a consciousness that 
they were esteemed by the rest of the world. 

Upon examining the proportion of men’s fame for my 
table of twelve, I thought it no ill way (since I had laid 
it down for.a rule, that they were to be ranked simply as 
they were famous, without regard to their virtue) to ask 
my sister Jennys advice; and particularly mentioned to 
her the name of Aristotle. She immediately told me, he 
was a very great scholar, and that she had read him at the 
doarding-school. She certainly means a trifle, sold by the 
hawkers called Aristotle s Problems.’ But this raised a 
great seruple in me, whether a fame increased by impo- 
sition of others is to be added to his account, or that these 
excrescences, which grow out of his real reputation, and 
give encouragement to others to pass things under the 
covert of his name, should be considered in giving him his 
seat in the chamber? This punctilio is referred to the 
learned. In the mean time, so ill-natured are mankind, 
that I believe I have names already sent me sufficient to 
fill up my lists for the dark room, and every one is apt 
enough to send in their accounts of ill-deservers. This 
malevolence does nut proceed from a real dislike of virtue, 
but a diabolical prejudice against it, which makes men 
willing to destroy what they care not to imitate. Thus you 
see the greatest characters among your acquaintance, and 
those you live with, are traduced by all below them in 
virtue, who never mention them but with an exception. 
However, I believe I shall not give the world muck trouble 
about filling my tables for those of evil fame; for I have 
some thoughts of clapping up the sharpers there as fast as 
I can lay hold of them. | . 

At present, I am employed in looking over the several 
notices which I have received of their manner of dexterity, 
and the way at dice of making all rugg, as the cant is, 
The whole art of securing a die has lately been sent me, 
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by a person who was of. the fraternity, but is disabled by 
the loss of a finger; by which means be cannot practise 
that trick as he used to do. But I am very much at a 
loss how to call some of the fair sex, who are accomplices 
with the Knights of Industry; for my metaphorieal dogs 
are easily enough understood ; but the feminine gender of 
dogs has so harsh a sound, that we.know not how to name 
it. But I am credibly informed, that there are female dogs 
as voracious as the males, and make advances to young 
fellows, without any other design but coming to a familiarity 
with their purses. I have also long lists of persons of con- 
dition, who are certainly of the same regimen with these 
banditti, and instrumental to their cheats upon undiscern- 
ing men of their own rank, These add their. good repu- 
names would else be defence enough against ‘falling into 
their hands. But, for the hovour of our nation, these shall 
be unmentioned; royided we hear no more of such prac- 
tices, and that they 4 shall not from henceforward suffer the 
society of such as they know to be the common enemies 
of order, discipline, and virtue. If it appear that they 
go on in encouraging them, they must be proceeded against 
according to the severest rules of history, where all is to 
be laid before the world with impartiality, and without 
respect to persons, 
* So let the stricken deer go weep. 


Nil. Coffee-house, September 14. 

I Gnd left here for me the following epistle : 

SIR, 

Having lately read your discourse about the family of 
Trubies,® wherein you observed, that there are some who 
fall into laughter out of a certain benevolence in their 
temper, and not out of the ordinary motive, viz. contempt, 
and triumph over the imperfections of others ; I have con- 
ceived a good idea of your knowledge of mankind. And, 
as you have a tragi-comic genius, I beg the favour of you 
to give us your thoughts of a quite different effect, which 

® Tatler, No. 63. 
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also is caused by other motives than what are commonly 
taken notice of. What I would have you treat of, is the 
cause of shedding tears. I desire you would disctiss it 2 
little, with observations upon the various occasions which 
provoke us to that expression of our concern, &c.’ 


To obey. this complaisant gentleman, I know no way so 
short as examining the various touches of my own bosom, 
on several occurrences in a long life, to the evening of 
which I am arrived, after as many various incidents as any 
body has met with. I have often reflected, that there is 
a great similitude in the motions of the heart i in mirth 
and in sorrow ; and I think the usual occasion of the latter, 
as well as the former, is something which is sudden and 
unexpected. The mind has not a sufficient time to re- 
collect its force, and immediately gushes into tears before 
we can utter ourselves by speech or complaint. The most 
notorious causes of these drops from our eyes are pity, 
sorrow, joy, and reconciliation. 

The fair sex, who are made of man and not of earth, 
have a more delicate humanity than we have; and pity is 
the most common cause of their tears: for as we are in- 
wardly composed of an aptitude to every circumstance of 
life, and every thing that befalls any one person might have 
happened to any other of human race; self-love, and a 
sense of the pain we ourselves should suffer in the circum- 
stances of any whom we pity, is the cause of that com- 
passion. Such a reflection in the breast of a woman, im- 
mediately inclines her to tears; but in a man, it makes 
bim think how such a one ought to act on that occasion 
suitably to the dignity of his nature. Thus a woman is 
ever moved for those whom she hears lament, and a man 
for those whom he observes to suffer in silence. It isa 
man’s own bebaviour in the circumstances he is under, 
which procures him the esteem of others, and not merely 
the affliction itself which demands our pity; for we never 
give a man that passion which he falls into for himself. 
He that commends himself never purchases our applause; 
nor he who bewails himself, our pity. 


a 
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Going through an alley the other day, I observed a noisy 
impudent beggar bawl out, that he was wounded in a 
merchant- man; that he had lost his poor limbs; and 
showed a leg clouted up. All that passed by made what 
haste they could out of his sight and bearing ; but a poor 
fellow at the end of the passage, with a rusty coat, a me- 
lancholy air, and soft voice, desired them to look upon 
a man not used to beg.’ The latter received the charity 
of almost every one that went by. The strings of the heart, 
which are to be touched to give us compassion, are not so 
played on but by the finest hand. We see in tragical re- 
presentations, it is not the pomp of language, nor tbe 
magnificence of dress, in which the passion is wrought, 
that touches sensible spirits; but something of a plain and 
simple nature, which breaks in upon our souls, by that 
sympathy which is given us for our mutual good-will and 
service. 

In the tragedy of ‘ Macbeth,’ where Wilks acts the part 
of a man whose family bas been murdered in his absence, 
the wildness of his passion, which is run over in a torrent 
of calamitous circumstances, does but raise my spirits, and 
give me the alarm: but when he skilfully seems to be out 
of breath, and is brought too low to say more; and upon 
a second reflection cries only, wiping his eyes, What, both 
children! Both, both my children gone!’ there is no re- 
sisting a sorrow which seems to have cast about for al 
the reasons possible for its consolation, but has no tesource 
There is not one left; but both, both are murdered ! 
such sudden starts from the thread of the discourse ana 
a plain sentiment expressed in an artless, way are the 
irresistible strokes of eloquence and poetry. The same 
great master, Shakspeare, can afford us instances of all the 
places where our souls are accessible; and ever commands 
our tears. But it is to be observed, that he draws them 
from some unexpected source, whieh seems not wholly of 
a piece with the discourse. Thus, when Brutus and Cassius 
had a debate in the tragedy of © Cesar,’ and rose to warm 
language against each other, insomuch that it had almost 
come to something that might be fatal, until they recol- 
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lected themselves; Brutus does more than make an apo- 
logy for the beat he had been in, by saying, Portia is 
dead. Here Cassius is all tenderness, and ready to dissolve, 
when be considers that the mind of his friend had been 
employed on the greatest affliction imaginable, when he 
had been adding to it by a debate on triſles; which makes 
him, in the anguish of his heart, ery out, How scaped I 
killing, when I thus provoked you?’ This is an incident 
which moves the soul in all its sentiments; and Cassius! 
heart was at once touched with all the suft pangs of pity, 
remorse, and reconciliation. It is said, indeed, by. Horace, 
“If you would have me weep, you must first weep your- 
self.’ This is not literally true; for it would have been as 
rightly said, if we observe nature, That I shall certainly 
weep, if you do not: but what is intended by that expres- 
sion is, that it is not possible to give passion, except you 
show that you suffer yourself. Therefore, the true art 
seems to be, that when you would have the person yeu te- 
present pitied, you must show him at once in the highest 
grief, and struggling to bear it with decency and patience. 
In this case, we sigh for him, and give him every groan 
‘he suppresses. Be tee te 
I remember, when I was young enough to follow. the 
sports of the field, I have mere than once rode off at the 
death of a deer, when I bave seen the animal, jn an affiic- 
tion which appeared human, without the least noise, Jet 
fall tears when he was reduced to extremity; and I have 
thought of the sorrow I saw him in, when his haunch 
came to the table. But our tears are not given only to 
objects of pity, but the mind has recourse to that Elie in 
all occasions which give us great emotion. Thus, to be 
apt to shed tears is a sign of a great as well as little spirit. 
I have heard say, the present pope“ never passes through 
the people, who always kneel in crowds, and ask his be- 
nediction, but the tears are seen to flow from his eyes. 
This must proceed from an imagination. that he is the 
father of all those people; and that he is touched with so 
extensive a benevolence, that it breaks owt into a passion 
a Pope Clement XL eg 
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of tears, You see friends, who have been long absent, 
transported in the same manner: a thousand little images 
crowd upon them at their meeting, as all the joys and 
griefs they have known during their separation; and, in 
one burry of thought, they conceive how they should have 
participated in those occasions; and weep, because their 
minds are too full to wait the slow expression of words. 


His lacrymis vitam damus, et miserescimm altro. 
Virg. En. ti. 145. 


With tears the wretch confirm’d his tale of woe; 
And softey’d pity-pleaded for the foe. R. Wynne, 


There is lately broke loose from the London pack, a 


very tall dangerous biter. He is now at the Bath, and it 


is feared will make a damnable havoc amongst the game. 
His manner of biting is new, and he is called the Top. He 
secures one die betwixt his two fingers: the other is fixed, 
by the help of a famous wax, invented by an apothecary, 
since a gamester: a little of which he puts upon his fore- 
finger, and that holds the die in the box at his devotion. 
Great sums have been lately won by these ways; but it is 
hoped, that this bint of his manner of cheating will open 
the eyes uf many who are every day imposed upon. 

There is now in the press, and will be suddenly published, 
a book entitled, ‘An Appendix to the Contempt of the 
Clergy ; wherein will be set forth at large, that all our 
dissensions are owing tothe laziness of persons in the sacred 
ministry, and that none of the present schisms could have 
crept into the flock, but by the negligence of the pastors, 
There is a digression in this treatise, proving, that the pre- 
tences made by the priesthood, from time to time, that the 
church was in danger, is only a trick to make the laity 
passionate for that of which they themselves have been 
negligent. The whole concludes with an exhortation to the 
clergy, to the study of eloquence, and practice of piety, as 
the only method to support the highest of all honours, that 
of a priest who lives and acts according to his character. 


3 b. Eachard, and published tn 
1619. 
Vol. I. N u 
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No. 60.] Saturday, September 17, 1709. 


= nd oportet 
Nos facere, à vulgo longe latéque remotos % 


Hor. 1 Sat. v. i. 17. 
But how shall we, who differ far and wide, 
From the mere vulgar, this great point decide. Fraacis. 


From my own Apartment, September 16. 


It is, as far as it relates to our present being, the great 
end of education to raise ourselves above the vulgar; but 
what is intended by the vulgar, is not, methinks, enough 
understood. In me, indeed, that word raises a quite dif- 
ferent idea from what it usually does in others; but perhaps 
that proceeds from my being old, and beginning to want 
the relish of such satisfactions as are the ordinary enter- 
tainment of men. However, such as my opinion is in this 
case, I will speak it; because it is possible that turn of 
thought may be received by others, who may reap as much 
satisfaction from it as I do myself. 

It is to me a very great meanness, and something much 
below a philosopher, which is what I mean by a gentleman, 
to rank a man among the vulgar for the condition of life 
he is in, and not according to his bebaviour, his thoughts, 
and sentiments, in that condition. For if a man be loaded 
with tiches and honours, and in that state of life bas 
thoughts and inclinations below the meanest artificer ; is 
not such an artificer, who, within his power, is guod to his 
friends, moderate in his demands for his labour, and 
cheerful in his occupation, very much supefior to him who 
lives for no other end but to serve himself, and assumes 
a preference in all his words and actions to those who act 
their part with much more grace than himself? Epictetus 
has made use of the similitude of a stage-play to human 
life with much spirit. It is not,’ says he, to be considered 
among the actors, who is prince, or who is beggar, but who 
acts prince or beggar best.’ The circumstance of life should 
not be that which gives us place, but our behaviour in that 
eircumstance is what should be our solid distinction. Thus 
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a wise man should think no man above him or below him, 
any further than it regards the outward order or discipline 
of the world: for, if we conceive too great an idea of the 


_ eminence of our superiors, or subordination of our inferiors, 


it will have an ill effect upon our behaviour to both. He 
who thinks no man above him but for his virtue, none 
below him but for his vice, can never be obsequious or 
assuming in a wrong place; but will frequently emulate 
men in rank below him, and pity those above him. 

This sense of mankind is so far from 4 levelling prin- 
ciple, that it only sets us upon a true basis of distinction, 
and doubles the merit of such as become their condition. 

A man in power, who can, without the ordinary prepos- 


sessions which stop the way to the true knowledge and 


service of mankind, overlook the little distinctions of 
fortune, raise obscure merit, and discountenance successful 
indesert, has, in the minds of knowing men, the figure of 
an angel rather than a man; and is above the rest of men 
in the highest character he can be, even that of their 
benefactor. 

Turning my thoughts, as I was taking my pipe this 
evening, after this manner, it was no small delight to me 
to receive advice from Felicia, that Eboracensis was ap- 
pointed a governor of one of their plantations. As I am 
a great lover of mankind, I took part in the happiness of 
that people who were to be governed by one of so great 
humanity, justice, and honour. Eboracensis has read all 
the schemes which writers have formed of government and 
order, and has been long conversant with men who have 
the reins in their hands; so that be can very well distiu- 
guish between chimerical and practical politics. It is a 
great blessing, when men have to deal with such different 
characters in the same species as those of freemen and 
slaves, that they who command have a just sense of human 
nature itself, by which they can temper the haughtiness of 
the master, and soften the servitude of the slave Hz 
tibi erunt artes.’ This is the notion with which those of 
the plantation receive Eboracensis : and as I have cast his 
nativity, I find there will be a record made of this person’s 


DDr. Sharp, archbishop of York. 
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adnfinistration ; and on that part of the shore from whence 
he embarks to return from his government, there will be 
a monument, with these words: Here the people wept, 
and took leave of Eboracensis, the first governor our 
mother Felicia sent, who, during his command here, 
believed bimself her subject.’ 


White's Chocolate-house, September 16. 


The following letter wants such sudden despatch, that 
all things else must wait for this time: 


SIR, Sept. 13, Equal day and night. 

There are two ladies, who, having a good opinion of 
your taste and judgment, desire you to make use of them 
in the following particular, which perhaps you may allow 
very extraordinary. The two ladies before-mentioned 
have, a considerable time since, contracted a more sincere 
and constant friendship than their adversaries, the men, 
will allow consistent with the frailty of female nature ; and 
being, from a long acquaintance, convinced of the perfect 
agreement of their tempers, have thought upon an expe- 
dient to prevent their separation, and cannot think 
so effectual (since it is common for love to destroy friend- 
ship) as to give up both their liberties to the same person 
in marriage. The gentleman they have pitched upon is 
neither well bred nor agreeable, his understanding mo- 
derate, and his person never designed to charm women ; 
but having so much self-interest in his nature, as to be 
satisfied with making double contracts, upon condition of 
receiving double fortunes ; and most men being so far 
sensible of the uneasiness that one woman occasions ; 
they think him, for these reasons, the most likely person 
of their acquaintance to receive these proposals. Upon all 
other accounts, he is the last man either of them would 
choose, yet for this, preferable to all the rest. They desire 
to know your opinion the next post, resolving to defer 
farther proceeding, until they have received it. 

J am, Sir, 

your unknown, unthought of, humble servant, 

’ * BRIDGET EITHERSIDE.’ 


S... . . . . 
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This is very extraordinary; ; and much might be ohjeeted 
by me, wha am something of a civilian, to the case of two 
marrying the same man: but these ladies are, I perceive, 
free-thinkers; and therefore I shall speak only to the 
prudential part of this design, merely as a philosopher, 
without entering into the merit of it in the ecclesiastical 
or civil law. These constant friends, Piladea and Orestea, 
are at a loss to preserve their friendship from the encroach- 
ments of love: for which end they have resolved upon a 
fellew who cannot be the object of affection or esteem to 
either, and consequently cannot rob one of the place each 
has in her friend’s heart. But in all my reading (and I 
have read all that the sages of love have writ) I have found 
the greatest danger in jealousy. The ladies, indeed, to 
avoid this passion, choose a sad fellow ; but if they would 
be advised by me, they had better have each her worth- 
less man; otherwise, he that was despicable, while he 
was indifferent to them, will become valuable when he 
seems to prefer one to the other. 

I remember in the history of Don Quixote of la Mancha, 
there isa memorable passage, which opens to us the weak- 
ness ef our nature in such particulars. The Don falls into 
discourse with a gentleman, whom he calls ‘the Knight 
of the Green Cassock,’ and is invited to his house. When 
he comes there, be runs into discourse and panegyric upon 
the economy, the government, and order of his family, 
the education of his children, and, lastly, on the singular 
wisdom of him who disposed things with that exactness, 
The gentleman makes a soliloquy to himself: O irre- 
sistible power of flattery! Though I know this is a mad- 
man, I cannot help being taken with his applause.’ The 
ladies will find this much more true in ‘the case of their 
lover; and the woman he most likes will certainly be 
more pleased, she whom he slights more offended, than she 
can imagine before she has tried. Now, I humbly propose, 
that they both marry coxcombs whom they are sure they 
cannot like, and then they may be pretty secure against 
the change of affection, se they fear; and, by that 
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means, preserving the temperature under which they now 
write, enjoy, during life, Equal day and night.’ 


St. James's Coffee-house, September 16. 

There is no manner of news; but people now spend 
their time in coffee-houses in reflections upon the parti- 
culars of the late glorious day, and collecting the several 
parts of the action, as they are produced in letters from 
peivate hands, or notices given to us by accounts in public 
papers. A pleasant gentleman, alluding to the great fences 
through which we pierced, said this evening, the French 
thought themselves on the right side of the hedge, but it 
proved otherwise. Mr. Kidney, who has long conversed 
with, and filled tea for, the most consummate politicians, 
was pleased to give me an account of this piece of ribaldry; 
and desired me, on that occasion, to write a whole paper 
on the subject of valeur, and explain bow that quality, 
which must be possessed by whole armies, is so highly 
preferable in one man rather than another; and how the 
same actions are but mere acts of duty in some, and in- 
stances of the most heroic virtue in others. He advises 
me not to fail, in this discourse, to mention the gallantry 
af the prince of Nassau in this last engagement; who, when 
a battalion made a halt in the face of the enemy, snatched 
the colours out of the hands of the ensign, and planted 
them just before the line of the enemy, calling to that bat- 
talion to take care of their colours if they had no regard 
to him. Mr. Kidney has my promise to obey him in this 
particular on the first occasion that offers. 

Mr. Bickerstaff is now compiling exact accounts of the 
‘pay of the militia, and the commission-officers under the 
‘respective lieutenancies of Great Britain; in the first place, 
‘of those of London and Westminster; and im regard that 
there are no eommon saldiers, but all house-keepers, or 
representatives of house-keepers, in these bodies, the sums 
famed by the officers shall be looked into; and their fellow- 
‘soldiers, or rather fellow-travellers from one part of the 

© A waiter at the St. James's Coffee-house, 
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town to the other, not defrauded of the ten pounds al- 
lowed for the subsistence of the troops. | 

Whereas, uot very long since, at a tavern between Fleet- 
bridge and Charing-cross, some certain polite gentlemen 
thougLt fit to perform the bacchanalian exercises of devo- 
tion, by dancing without clothes on, after the manner of 
the Pre-Adamites: this is to certify those persons, that 
there is no manner of wit or humour in the said practice ; 
and that the beadles of the parish are to be at their next 
meeting, where it is to he examined, whether they are 
arrived at want of feeling, as well as want of shame ? 

_ Whereas a chapel clerk was lately taken in a garret on 
a flock-bed, with two of the fair sex, who are usually em- 
ployed in sifting cinders: this is to let him know, that if 
be persists in being a scandal both to laity and clergy, as 
being, as it were, both and neither, the names of the nymphs 
who were with him shall be printed; therefore, he is de- 
sired, as he tenders the reputation of his ladies, to repent. 

Mr. Bickerstaff has received information, that an emi- 
nent and noble preacher in the chief congregation of Great 
Britain, for fear of being thought guilty of presbyterian 
fervency and extemporary prayer, lately read his, before 
sermon; but the same advices acknowledging that he 
made the congregation large amends by the shortness of 
his discourse, it is thought fit to make no further observa- 
tion upon it. 


„„ 
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Quicquid agunt homines—— __ 
—— nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. I. &, 86. 


Whatever good is done, whatever ui. 
By haman Eind, shall this collection fill 


From my own Apartment, September 19, 

Tue following letter, in prosecution of what I have 
lately asserted, has urged that matter so much better than 
I had, that I insert it as I received it. These testimonials 
are customary with us learned men, and sometimes are 
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suspected to be written by the author; but I fear no one 
will suspeet me of this. 


‘SIR, London, Sept. 15, 1709. 
Having read your lucubrations of the tenth instant, I 
cannot but entirely agree with you in your notion of the 
scarcity of men who can either read or speak. For my 
part, I have lived these thirty years in the world, and yet 
have observed but very few who could do either i in any 
tolerable manner; among which few, you must under- 
stand that I reckon myself. How far eloquence, set off 
with the proper ornaments of voice and gesture, will pre- 
vail over the passions, and how cold and unaffecting the 
best oration in the world would. be without them, there 
are two remarkable instances in the case of Ligarius, and 
that of Milo. Cesar had condemned Ligarius. He came 
indeed to hear what might be said; but, thinking himself 
his own master, resolved not to be biassed by any thing 
Cicero could say in his behalf: but in this he was mis- 
taken; for when the orator began to speak, the hero is 
moved, be is vanquished, and at length the criminal ab- 
solyed. It must be observed, that this famous orator was 
less renowned for his courage than his eloquence; for 
though he came, at another time, prepared to defend 
Milo with one of the best orations that antiquity bas pro- 
duced ; yet, being seized with a sudden fear, by seeing 
some armed men surrounding the Forum, he faltered in 
his speech, and became unable to exert that irresistible 
force and beauty of action which would have saved his 
client, and for want of which he was coudemned to banish- 
ment. As the success the former of these orations met 
with appears chiefly owing to the life and graceful manner 
with which it was recited (for some there are who think 
it may be read without transport) so the latter seems to 
have failed of success for no other reason, but because the 
orator was not in a condition to set it off with those or- 
naments. It must be confessed, that artful sound will, 
with the crowd, prevail even more than sense; but those 
who are masters of both, will ever gain the admiration of 
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all their, bearers; and there is, I think, a very natural 
account to be given of this matter; for fhe sensation of 
the head and heart are caused in each of these parts by 
the outward organs of the eye and ear; that, therefore, 
which is conveyed to the understanding and passions by 
only one of these organs, will not affect us so much ‘as 
that which is transmitted through both. I cannot but 
think your charge is just against a great part of the learned 
clergy of Great Britain, who deliver the most excellent 
discourses with sueh coldness and indifference, that it is 
no great wonder the unintelligent many of their congre- 
gations fall asleep. Thus it happens that their orations 
meet with a quite contrary fate to that of Demosthenes 
you mentioned; for as that lost much of its beauty and 
force by being repeated to the magistrates of Rhodes with-~ 
out the winning action of that great orator; so the per- 
formances of these gentlemen never appear with 80 little 
grace, and to so much disadvantage, as when delivered by 
themselves from the pulpit. Hippocrates, being sent for 
to a patient in this city, and, having felt his pulse, enquired ' 
into the symptoms of bis distemper ; ‘and finding: that it 
proceeded in great measure from want of sleep, advises 
his patient with an air of gravity, to be carried to church 
to hear a sermon, not doubting but that it would dispose 
him for the rest he wanted. Ifsome of the rules Horace 
gives for the theatre were (not improperly) applied to 
our pulpits, we sbould not bear a sermon n at a 


good opiate. 


di vis me flere, dolendam est 
Primum.ipee ibi ————— Hor. Ars Poet, v. 108. 


It you wonld have me weep, begin the strain. Frencis. 


A man must himself express some concern and-affec- 
tion in delivering his discourse, if be expects his aaditery 
should interest themselves in what he proposes. For, 
otherwise, notwithstanding the dignity and importance of 
the subject he treats of; notwithstanding the weight and 
argument of the discourse itself; yet too many will say, 
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— Male si mandata loqnéris, 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo 


Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 104. 


© Bat if, unmowv d, you act not what you may, 
I'll sleep, or laugh the lifeless theme away.’ 


If there be a deficiency in the speaker, there will not 
be a sufficient attention and regard paid to the thing 
spoken : but, Mr. Bickerstaff, you know, that as too little 
action is cold, so too much is fulsome. Some, indeed, 
may think themselves accomplished speakers for no other 
reason than because they can be loud and noisy; for 
surely Stentor must have some design in his vociferations. 
But, dear Mr. Bickerstaff, convince them, that as harsh 
and irregular sound is not harmony; 80 neither is banging 
a cushion, oratory ; and, therefore, in my humble opinion, 
a certain divine of the first order, whom I allow otherwise 
to be a great man, would do well to leave this off ; for I 
think his sermons would be more persuasive, if he gave 
his auditory less disturbance. Though I cannot say that 
this action would be wholly improper to a profane oration ; 
yet, I think, in a religious assembly, it gives a man too 
warlike, or perhaps too theatrical a figure, to be suitable 
to a christian congregation. | I am, Sir, 

* Your humble servant, &c.’ 


The most seavtied and ingenious Mr. Rosehat is also 
pleased to write to me on this subject. 


SIR, 

I read with great pleasure, in the Tatler of Saturday 
last, the conversation upon eloquence: permit me to hint 
to you one thing the great Roman orator observes upon 
this subject ; Caput enim arbitrabatur oratoris, (he quotes 
Menedemus, an Athenian,) ut ipsis apud quos ageret talis 

tpse optaret videretur; id eri vite dignitate. 
(Tull. de Orat.) It is the first rule in oratory, that a 
man must appear such as he would persuade others to 
be; and that can be accomplished only by the force of 
his life. I believe it might be of great service to let our 
public orators know, that an unnatural gravity or an un- 
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becoming levity in their behaviour out of the pulpit, will 
take very much from the force of their eloquence in it. 
Excuse another scrap of Latin; it is from one of the 
fathers: I think it will appear a just observation to all, 
and it may have authority with some: Qui autem docent 
tantùm, nec facient ipsi praceptis suis detrahunt pondus: 
quis enim obtemperet, cum ipsi preceptores doceam non 
obtemperare ? Those who teach, but do not act agreeably 
to the instructions they give to others, take away all weight 
from their doctrine: for who will obey the precepts they 
inculcate, if they themselves teach us by their practice 
to disobey them? I am, Sir, 


“Your most humble servant; 
* JONATHAN ROSEHAT. 


P. S. You were complaining in that paper, that the 
clergy of Great Britain had not yet learned to speak; a 
very great defect indeed: and, therefore, I shall think 
myself a well-deserver of the church, in recommending 
all the dumb clergy to the famous speaking doctor at 
Kensington. This ingenious gentleman, out of compassion 
to those of a bad utterance, has placed his whole study in 
the new-modelling the organs of voice; which art he has 
so far advanced, as to be able even to make a good orator 
of a pair of bellows. He lately exhibited a specimen of bis 
skill in this way, of which I was informed by the worthy 
gentlemen then present ; who were at once delighted and 
amazed to hear an instrument of so simple an organization 


use an exact articulation of words, a just cadency in its 


sentences, and a wonderful pathos in its pronunciation : 
not that he designs to expatiate in this practice; because 
be cannot, as he says, apprehend what use it may be of 
to mankind, whose benefit he aims at in a more particular 
manner: and, for the same reason, he will never more 
instruct the feathered kind, the parrot having been his 
last scholar in that way. He has a wonderful faculty in 
making and mending echoes: and this he will perform at 
any time for the use of the solitary in the country; being 
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a man born for universal good, and for that reason recom- 


mended to your patronage by, Sir, 1 4 
ours, &. 


Another learned gentlemen gives me also this enco- 
mium : 


‘SIR . September 16. 
“You are now got into a useful and noble subject; 
take care to handle it with judgment and delieacy. I wish 
every young divine would give yours of Saturday last a 
serious perusal ; and now you are entered upon the action 
of an orator, if you would proceed to favour the world 
with some remarks on the mystical enchantments of pro- 
nunciation, what a secret foree there is in the accents of 
a tunable voice, and wherefore the works of two very great 
men of the profession could never please so well when 
read as heard, I shall truuble you with no more scribble. 
You are now in the method of being truly profitable and 
delightful. If you can keep up to such great aud sub- 
lime subjects, and pursue them with a suitable genius, go 
on and prosper. Farewell.’ 


White's Chocolate-house, September 19. 


This was left fur me here, for the use of the company 
of the house : : 


Fi Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 
SIR, September, 15. 

‘The account you gave lately of a certain dog-kennel 
ia or near Suffolk-street, was not so punctual, as to the 
list of the dogs, as might have been expected from a person 
of Mr. Bickerstaff's intelligence; for, if you will despateh 
Pacolet thither some evening, it is ten to ene but he finds, 
besides those you mentioned, 

Tower, a large French mongrel, that was not long 
ago in a tattered condition, but bas now got new hair; 
ia. not fleet, but, when he grapples, bites even to the 
marrow. ö 
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Spring, a little French greyhound, that lately made a 
false trip to Tunbridge. 

Sly, an old battered fox-hound, that began the game 
in France. 

* Lightfoot, a fine skinned Flanders dog, that belonged 
to a pack at Ghent; but, having lost flesh, is gone to 
Paris, for the benefit of the air. 

With several others, that in time may be worth notice. 

* Your familiar will see also, how anxious the keepers 
are about the prey, and, indeed, not without very good 
reason, for they have their share of every thing; nay, 
ot so much as a poor rabbit can be run down, but these 
carnivorous curs swallow a quarter of it. Some mechanics 
in the neighbourhood, that have entered into this civil 
society, and who furnish part of the carrion and oatmeal 
for the dogs, have the skin; and the bones are picked 


“clean by a little French shock that belongs to the family, 


&c. J am, Sir, 
ba * Your humble servant, &c. 


fe 1 bad . forgot to tell you, that Enero bites 
at Hampstead with false teeth.’ ® 


* False dice. 
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